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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    XV 


Ik  this  volume  we  take  up  the  third  branch  of  the  work  which  mainly 
occupied  Rusk  in  during  the  years  1866-1860* — namely,  the  teaching  of 
drawing.  In  connexion  with  this  work  he  published  in  1867  The  ElemtfUs 
qf  Drawings  and  in  1869  7^  Elements  of  Perspective.  To  those  two 
books  are  added,  in  this  volume,  the  revised  lessons  in  drawing,  which  he 
entitled  The  Laws  qf  Ftsole.  This  book  belongs  to  a  much  later  date 
(1877-1878),  but  is  here  included  on  account  of  its  topical  connexion 
with  the  earlier  books. 


The  Elements  of  Drawing  originated  somewhat  in  the  same  manner 
as  Academy  Notes.  We  have  seen  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  xx.)  how  that  series 
of  criticisms  upon  the  exhibitions  of  the  year  was  undertaken  as  a  kind 
of  ^circular  letter^  in  answer  to  requests  for  Ruskin^s  opinion  and  advice 
about  works  of  current  art.  He  had  from  a  much  earlier  date  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  drawing  lessons  by  letter,  as  his  Letters  to  a  College 
Friend  (1842)  show;*  and  after  th<e  publication  of  the  first  volume  of 
Modem  Painters  he  was  with  increasing  frequency  asked  by  readers  of  his 
books  for  advice  and  assistance  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  drawing. 
Such  requests  came  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
from  humble  students,  otherwise  unknown  to  him,  and  from  great  ladies 
or  dear  friends.  Among  workmen  who  sought  his  aid  in  this  way  was 
Thomas  Dixon,  the  cork-cutter  at  Sunderland,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
addressed  the  letters  which  form  the  volume  entitled  T\me  and  Tide. 
Ruskin  was  at  all  times  ready  to  give  of  his  best  to  those  in  whom  he 
saw  a  sincere  desire  to  profit  by  what  he  might  have  to  bestow.     He  had 

*  See  VoL  XIII.  pp.  zvii-xix. ;  VoL  XIV.  p.  zlz. 

*  Vol.  I.  pp.  462-469.  See  also  a  long  letter,  of  a  similar  kind,  to  Acland,  given 
at  pp.  101-104  of  J.  B.  Atlay's  Memoir  qf  Sir  Henry  Wentworih  Adand,  1903,  and 
repnnted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.  In  this  letter,  written  about  1844,  Ruskin 
remarks:  ''I  know  of  no  book  which  is  a  sufficient  guide  in  this  stud  v.  Most 
artists  learn  their  rules  meehanicaUy,  and  never  trouble  themselves  about  the  reason 
of  them." 
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xvi  INTRODUCTION 

I '  [  not  always  the  time  to  give  personal  and  continuous  instruction.     In 
such  cases  he  would  put  hia  correspondents  in  communication  with  one 

'  or  other  of  his  assistants — Mr.  William  Ward  or  Mr.  George  Allen — 

I      t  and  would  bimselF  pay  an  occasional  visit  or  write  a  letter  of  advice 

I  and  encouragement.' 

k.  His  advice  was  the  more  sought  when  his  classes  at  the  Working 

■  Men's  College  began  to  be  talked  about.  He  says  of  Rosaetti,  whom 
I  he  had  impressed  into  the  same  service,  that  "  he  was  the  only  one  of 

■  our  modern  painters  who  taught  disciples  for  love  of  them.*'^  Ruskin's 
I  I  own  position  in  the  matter  was  also  unique.  He  was  by  this  time 
'  '  the  acknowledged   chief  among  contemporary  writers  on   art;    he   was 

the  only  critic  who  bad  the  will  —  perhaps  also  the  only  one  who  has 
been  competent — to  translate  his  principles  into  practice,  and  teacli 
with  the  pencil  and  the  brush  the  system  which  he  advocated  with  the 
pen.  He  was  appealed  to  by  anxious  students  and  amateurs,  as  also 
hy  official  Commissions,*  as  at  once  a  writer  and  a  practical  teacher. 

It  was  in   order  to  extend  his   influence   in    this   directiou,  and   to 
save   his  time   by   printing  a  "  circular  letter  ^  to  his   correspondents, 
that  Ruskin  set  himself  during  the  winter  of  1860-1857  to  write    Tlif 
Etementa  of  Drawing.      ITie    correspondence   with    a   lady,   otherwise 
I  A  unknown  to  him,   which  is  here   given  in  Appendix  i.   (pp.  489,  490), 

I  *  will   show,   in   one   typical    instance,   the   genesis    of   the    hook.      The 

publication  of  it  in  its  turn  widened  the  circle  of  his  pupils.  The 
continued  applicationa  which    he   received   for  personal   advice   led   to 

I  many   friendships.      At   Wallington,   where   he  often   stayed   with    Sir 

Walter  and  Pauline,  Lady  Trevelyan,  he  gave  lessons  to  Miss  Stewart 
Mackenzie,    then   about    to    marry    X^rd    Ashburton.*     Among   other 
amateurs  who  set  much  store  by  his  advice  and  instructions  were  Char- 
I  lotte.  Countess  Canning,  and  her  sister  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford. 

'  "I  enclose  a  nice  letter  from  Lady  Waterford,^  he  writes  to  his  father 

-  (August  6,  1868);  "the  sketch  of  the  St.  Catherine  of  which  she  speaks 

is  one  I  asked  her  to  do  for  me  of  a  pet  figure  of  mine  at  Venice," 
Ruskin  greatly  admired  the  work  of  both  sisters.  "  I  had  just  got  your 
portfolio  back  from  Clanricarde,"  writes  Lady  Stuart  de  Rothesay 
(October  5,  1868)  to  her  daughter.  Lady  Canning,  "when  Ruskin  came 

'  Many  detaib  in  thia  coimexion  will  be  found  iu  the  Leilera  to   Witliam   Ward, 
privktely  Usned  in  1803  and  repriuted  iu  ■  later  volQme  of  tliia  editiou. 
>  Praterila,  iii.  ctt.  i.  §  13. 

*  See,  fi)r  instance,  bis  evideiioe  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  S53. 

*  Avtabiographical  Ifolti  of  the  Life  nf  WiUiam  BeU  3coH,  edited  by  W.  Mintu,  1891', 
roL  U.  p.  12. 
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to  visit  Somen.  I  hardly  expected  him  to  appreciate  your  bold  flowers, 
and  only  showed  him  a  few  specimens,  but  he  was  in  raptures,  and  said 
they  were  the  grandest  representations  of  flowers  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  said  what  a  mMk  use  of  colour  you  displayed ;  it  was  especially  so 
on  a  sheet  with  a  sort  of  trumpet-flower  or  bignonia,  in  which  there 
are  about  two  inches  in  the  comer  of  bougainvillia.  He  thought  that 
uncommon  shade  quite  marvellous,  as  well  as  the  orange  tone  of  scarlet 
in  the  flower,  and  the  poinsettia  perfectly  dazzling.  He  had  ex- 
pended his  admiration,  I  suppose,  for  when  Somers  showed  his  own 
exhibition,  he  was  captious  and  said,  '  You  copy  nature  too  closely  ! 
It  is  the  place  itself!  they  are  viewsy  not  futures.'* '^^  A  few  days  later 
(November  8,  1858),  Lady  Stuart  de  Rothesay  adds:  ^^He  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  see  some  more  of  your  flowers,  and  he  mentions  having 
got  Lady  Waterford^s  ^  Charity  Girl  ^  to  look  at — ^  She^s  stunning !  ^  I 
told  Loo  this,  and  she  hates  the  word  so  much,  she  would  infinitely 
have  preferred  abuse.^'  Abuse,  Lady  Waterford  could  never  have 
received  from  Ruskin ;  but  his  admiration  for  her  rare  talent  was  tem- 
pered with  chastening  advice.  ^^I  am  getting  on  with  a  fresco,^  she 
writes  from  Ford  Castle  (March  SI,  1861),  *^  which,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Ruskin'^s  useful  critique,  I  am  making  of  a  much  warmer  colour^;  and 
again  (Sept.  22,  1861),  '^  Ruskin  condemned  (very  justly)  my  frescoes, 
and  has  certainly  spirited  me  up  to  do  better.**^ '  He  was  a  stimulating, 
if  an  exacting  critic,  and  he  remained  on  terms  of  affectionate  friendship 
with  Lady  Waterford  till  her  death  in  1891. 

With  the  general  public  The  Elements  qf  Drawing  had  an  immediate 
success,  which  has  been  steadily  sustained.  For  thirty  years,  indeed, 
Ruskin  allowed  the  book  to  remain  out  of  print — for  reasons  presentiy 
to^J)e  stated  (see  below,  p.  xxvi.);  but  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its 
currency  (1857-1861, 1892-1904)  it  has  gone  through  sixteen  thousands^ 
— a  considerable  circulation  for  a  book  of  the  kind  to  attain.  The 
reasons  of  its  popularity  are  not  far  to  seek.     It  was  original  in  method  ; 

^  The  Story  1^ Two  NiMe  Lives,  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  1893,  voL  ii.  p.  478. 

'  Ibid,,  p.  479.  Rnskin's  use  of  the  word  '' stunning"  reflects  his  intercourse 
with  Dante  Rossetti,  in  whose  circle  '^ stunning"  and  '^ stunner"  were  the  favourite 
terms  of  admiration.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  (July  h  1855)  Rossetti  wrote  :  ''An 
astounding  event  is  to  come  off  to-morrow.  The  Marchioness  of  Waterford  has 
exprMsed  a  wish  to  Raskin  to  see  me  paint  in  water-colour,  as  she  says  my  method 
is  inaeratable  to  her.  She  is  herself  an  excellent  artist,  and  would  have  been  really 
ffreat,  I  believe,  if  not  bom  such  a  swell  and  such  a  stunner  "  (Dante  Gabriel  BoesetU  : 
hi*  Family  Letters,  1895,  vol.  ii.  p.  140). 

'  The  Story  qfTwo  Noble  Liffee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  251,  254 

^  See  the  Bibliographical  Note  below,  pp.  5,  6.  The  remarks  given  above  are 
exclusive  of  the  indirect  circulation  of  the  book  through  the  incorporation  of  much 
of  it  in  Mr.  TyrwhiU's  Our  Sketching  Club. 

XV.  b 
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it  tvMied  m  Urtmrml  M«iUr  with  rsre  timplicitj  of  aigumcut;  ft 
illomsAftl  details  bjr  a  eooftaot  leferencjc  to  fint  principles ;  and  it  ns 
writteo  in  a  peeuHftrlj  «pt  and  gneeAil  style.  One  €i  tbe  eeriiest 
of  tlie  book  exptesied  a  judgment  whidi  soooessiTe  gcnermtions  of 
hftve  confirmed :  ^  If  all  class  books  were  vritten  in  the  same  locid  and 
harmoniocis  language,  and  with  the  same  happy  combination  oi  tlie 
useful  and  agreeable,  bb  maj  be  found  in  thb  fitfdnating  volume,  the 
road  to  learning  would  be  smoother  and  more  picturesque,  and  them 
would  be  a  far  greater  number  of  traTdlen  than  at  present.  It  is  not 
mcfdj  to  their  intellect  and  judgment  that  Mr.  Ruskin  addresses  him- 
self in  attempting  to  convey  information  to  hb  readers ;  he  appeals  also 
to  Hmr  Uaiey  and  affections.  He  speaks  to  them  in  a  gentle  and  endear- 
ing tone,  as  if  he  had  mn  tMxneA  desire  to  serve  them;  and  he  gives 
bis  advice  in  language  at  once  so  persuasive  and  to  imaginative,  that  the 
sttftdent  is  charmed  into  wisdom.*  ^  Among  the  arts  which  Ruskin  here 
employs,  to  persuade  or  interest  his  readers,  is  one  of  which  he  became 
increai^ngly  fond — namdy,  the  suggestion  oX  analogies.  Sometimes  they 
are  introduced  incidentally,  with  little  further  object  perhaps  than  to  give 
point  and  piquancy  t^  a  «eoisnce  or  an  illustration  (as,  for  instance,  at 
the  end  of  §  4S).  But  more  often  they  are  of  set  purpose,  being  intended 
not  merely  to  arrest  the  r«^er^s  attention  and  stimulate  his  thought  or 
imagination,  but  also  t^  connect  artistic  with  moral  laws,  and  to  suggest 
an  underlying  harmony  in  the  univeme  (tee,  for  instance,  §§  104,  ISS,  tOS, 
S15).  The  book  is  remarkable,  too,  for  its  combination  of  workmanlike 
attention  to  detail  with  the  enunciation  d[  great  principles  (as,  for 
instance,  in  the  discussion  of  comfx>sition;.  Simple  and  elementary 
though  it  is  in  some  respects,  it  is  yet  pre-eminently  **a  full  book.*^  See, 
for  instance,  the  wealth  of  instruction  given,  as  it  were,  by  the  way, 
and  consigned  to  a  footnote,  on  pp.  S7-S8,  below.  The  truth  that  Ruskin 
there  condenses  into  the  happy  phrase — **the  innocence  of  the  eye" — 
lies  at  tbe  root  of  the  philosophy  of  drawing,  and  may  thus  be  called 
elementary,  but  it  has  never  been  so  fx^intedly  and  so  clearly  expressed. 

To  the  student  of  Ruskin's  style  The  ElemenUr  of  Drawing  is  of 
special  interest  lliose  who  examine  his  style  in  the  light  of  his 
whole  literary  production  will  he  struck  by  nothing  more  than  its 
admirable  flexibility.  He  wrote  about  everything,  and  in  all  his  books, 
no  doubt,  there  are  some  characteristics  of  his  genius  which  may  always 
be  traced.  But  he  had  as  many  manners  as  he  had  audiences;  there 
were  as  many  notes  within  hif  range  as  there  were  effects  at  which  to 

1  The  Morning  Pott,  Dscsmbsr  20,  IB67. 
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aim.  This^is  an  aspect  of  Ruskin  as  a  man  of  letters  which  is  sometimes 
missed  by  those  who  know  him  perhaps  only  by  one  book.  An  eminent 
critic  has  pleaded  for  ^*  an  epoch  of  a  quieter  style,^  and  has  instanced 
Ruskin  (with  Carlyle  and  Macaulay)  among  the  giants  in  prose,  who 
have  ^^  the  rights  of  giants,^  but  whose  splendid  excesses  are  bad  examples.^ 
But  Ruskin,  too,  had  a  quiet  style.  He  is  a  master  not  only  of  pomps 
and  diapasons,  but  also  of  simplicity  and  limpid  ease.  In  this  simpler 
style  T%e  Elements  of  Drawing  is  a  masterpiece.  ^^The  words  are 
now  so  exact  and  so  illuminous,^  wrote  at  the  time  a  critic  seldom 
friendly  to  the  author,  *^that  they  fall  like  lightning  to  destroy  or 
illumine.^  '  Nothing  is  harder  to  explain  than  technicalities  of  the  arts ; 
and  nowhere  is  Ruskin  more  simple  and  intelligible. 

The  simplicity  was  studied,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  carefully  attained. 
The  mamucripi  of  the  book,  if  anywhere  extant,  is  not  known  to  the 
editors;  but  from  §  89  onwards  the  proof-sheets  have  been  available.* 
From  §  99  onwards  these  sheets  are  double — one  set  being  corrected  by 
Ruskin  himself,  the  other  by  his  old  friend  and  mentor  in  these  matters, 
W.  H.  Harrison.^  An  examination  of  the  sheets  shows  what  publishers 
are  apt  to  consider  the  greatest  of  literary  vices,  and  what  authors  find 
the  costliest  of  indulgences — ^namely,  a  habit  of  rewriting  in  proof.  The 
simplicity,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  attained  only  by  the  most  careful 
revision.  The  rewriting  is  especially  frequent  in  Lecture  iii.  A  passage 
of  some  interest  is  here  supplied  from  the  proof  in  a  note  below  the  text 
(p.  114).  Revisions  after  the  first  edition  were  few  and  unimportant; 
they  are  recorded,  as  usual,  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  (pp.  7,  8). 

The  method  of  work  adopted  both  in  Tlie  EHemeiUs  of  Drawings  and 
in  Ruskin'^s  classes  at  the  Working  Men'^s  College,  has  often  been  mis- 
understood. The  book,  it  should  be  said,  follows  in  the  main  the  system 
as  taught  by  the  author  at  the  College,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
absence  of  a  master  rendered  desirable  (see  below,  p.  14).  The  mis- 
understanding of  the  system  appears  very  clearly  in  a  criticism  of  Tlie 

1  ''  On  the  Study  of  Uterature''  in  John  Morley*!  Studie9  in  Uterature  (1891). 

'  The  Atherutum,  July  11,  1857. 

'  Most  of  these  are  in  Mr.  Allen's  possession  ;  but  a  few  sheets  (mostly  corrected 
by  Harrison^  one  by  Ruskin)  are  in  that  of  Mr.  Ward.  The  sheet  corrected  by 
Ruskin  contains  §§  255-267  ("Things  to  be  Studied"),  and  shows  extensive  alterations 
and  additions. 

^  See  VoL  I.  p.  xlviii.  Harrison,  if  conscientious,  was  somewhat  meticulous.  The 
author  and  his  proof-reviser  had  a  stiff  fight  over  the  word  **  by  "  in  §  204  ("  interesting 
by  having  its  main  arch,"  etc.).  Harrison  stood  out  for  "in."  ^* By,"  he  wrote,  "is 
not  English;  in  is.  But  you  have,"  he  added  sarcastically,  "an  unfilial  hatred  of 
your  mother  tongue."  Ruskin,  we  must  suppose,  smiled  and  passed  on,  for  the  word 
was  printed  "by." 
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Ekmenis  qfDramng  by  William  Bell  Scott,  to  which  Ruskin  replied,  and 
whidi  is  therefore  notcKi  here  in  an  Appendix  (see  pp.  491-494).  Soott 
was  master  in  the  Government  Sdiool  of  Design  at  Newcastle,  and  after- 
wards an  examiner  in  the  art  schools  at  South  Kensington.  He  waa 
thus  closely  connected  with  the  system  of  teaching  then  followed  in  the 
Government  schools.  This  system  was  regarded  by  Kuskin  as  in  some 
respects  radically  at  fault.  He  considered  that  it  paid  too  little  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  natural  objects  and  to  delicacy  in  handling,  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  end  which  it  proposed  to  itself  was  erroneous.  It 
confused,  he  thought,  art  as  applied  to  manufacture  with  manufacture 
itself;  it  supposed  that  the  art  of  design  could  be  taught  by  rule; 
and  thus  proposed  to  give  its  pupils  ^  such  accurate  command  of  mathe- 
matical forms  as  might  afterwards  enable  them  to  design  rapidly  and 
cheaply  for  manufactures."^  Ruskin  notices  this  matter  briefly  in  the 
pre&ce  to  The  Elemenis  of  Drawing  (see  below,  p.  11),  and  it  was  a 
principal  theme  in  the  series  of  public  lectures  whidi  he  delivered  at 
the  time  (see  the  next  volume). 

Ruskin's  class  at  the  Working  Men'^s  College  and  his  text-book  were, 
therefore,  intended  as  a  practical  protest  against  certain  phases  and 
ideas  in  the  current  teaching  of  the  time.  But  they  were  not  intended 
as  a  complete  substitute  for  all  other  methods  and  agencies.  At  the 
College,  it  should  be  remembered,  Ruskin  took  only  the  landscape 
class,  leaving  the  life  class  to  Rossetti.  He  neither  desired  nor  at* 
tempted  to  make  artists  or  professional  designers.  Scott^s  criticisma 
fell  wide  of  the  mark  from  a  misunderstanding  on  these  points.  Scott 
complained  that  pupils  who  studied  under  Ruskin^s  system  at  the 
Working  Men^s  College  did  not  attain  the  same  facility  in  designing 
for  the  manufacturers  that  rewarded  the  students  of  other  systems. 
The  reply  b  that  Ruskin  never  promised  them  any  such  proficiency. 
**My  efforts  are  directed,^  he  said  succinctly  to  a  Royal  Commission 
in  1867,  ^'not  to  making  a  carpenter  an  artist,  but  to  making  him 
happier  as  a  carpenter.*"^  This  was  a  distinction  which  he  constantly 
made  in  his  addresses  to  the  men  themselves.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  recollection  of  the  gist  of  an  address  by  a  visitor  to  the  College : — 

"  Now,  remember,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  been  trying  to  teach 
you  to  draw,  only  to  tee.  Two  men  are  walking  through  Clare 
Maiicet,  one  of  them  comes  out  at  the  other  end  not  a  bit  wiser  than 
when  he  went  in ;  the  other  notices  a  bit  of  parsley  hanging  over  the 

^  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  MS,  See  also  his  evidence  to  the  PubHc  Institutions  Com- 
mittee in  an  appendix  to  Vol.  XVI. 
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edgf  of  a  butter-woman's  basket,  and  carries  away  with  him  images  of 
beauty  which  in  the  course  of  his  daily  work  he  incorporates  with  it  for 
many  a  day.     I  want  you  to  see  things  like  these."  ^ 

Scott  complained,  again,  that  Ruskin'^s  system  included  no  drawing 
from  the  antique;  that  *^ etching  with  a  pen  from  lichenous  sticks'* 
was  not  a  sufficient  education  in  drawing;  and  that  adherence  to 
Ruskin'^s  exercises  never  had  made  an  artist,  and  never  would.  The 
reply  is  that  Ruskin  never  said,  or  supposed,  that  it  would.  ^^As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  always  urged  young  people  intending  to  study  art 
as  a  profession  to  enter  the  Academy  Schools,  as  Turner  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  did.^'  His  object  was  not  to  instruct  professional  artists, 
but  to  show  how  the  elements  of  drawing  might  best  be  made  a  factor 
in  general  education.  What  he  claimed  for  his  system  was  that  it 
was  calculated  to  teach  refinement  of  perception;  to  train  the  eye 
in  close  observation  of  natural  beauties  and  the  hand  in  delicacy  of 
manipulation ;  and  thus  to  make  his  pupils  to  understand  what  masterly 
work  meant,  and  to  recognise  it  when  they  saw  it. 

Ruskin  himself,  as  one  of  his  pupils  has  related,  did  not  always 
attach  supreme  importance  to  the  particular  methods  which  he  first 
adopted.  In  all  teaching  the  personality  and  genius  of  the  teacher 
are  of  more  importance  than  his  method;  and  this  is  true  both  of 
Ruskin^s  book  and  of  his  oral  teaching: — 

**  We  were  not  most  strongly  impressed  (writes  the  pupil  in  question)  by  his 
influence  when  he  was  obviously  teaching  us;  and  certainly  we  were  least 
so  when  he  was  most  theoretic.  Indeed,  he  did  not  always  remain  constant 
to  his  own  methods  of  teaching,  nor  to  his  own  theories.  Some  years  ago 
an  amateur  student  by  chance  came  across  The  Elements  of  Drawing,  and  set 
to  work  assiduously  making  little  squares  of  hatched  pen-and-ink  lines,  re- 
ducing them  as  far  as  possible  to  the  evenness  in  tone  of  a  square  of  grey 
cloth  which  Mr.  Ruskin  wished  them  to  resemble.  The  student  also  copied 
outlines  and  traced  the  originals  and  fitted  the  ^two  {together,  which  lis  the 

^  From  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly  in  the  Inquirer,  February  10,  1900. 
Mr.  Solly  went  to  hear  Raskin's  address  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  terms.  ''  At  the 
close  of  the  address,"  adds  Mr.  Solly,  ^'  a  gentleman  sitting  next  me  went  up  with 
me  to  the  platform  to  thank  Mr.  Raskin  not  merely  for  that  address,  but  ror  the 
remarkable  good  he  had  been  conferring  year  after  vear  on  the  English-speaking 
race.  ...  I  shall  never  forget  the  sad  and  wistful  smile  that  came  over  his  face  as  he 
turned  a  little  away  saying,  'Oh,  do  you  think  so?  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  looked 
back  only  on  a  misspent  life  and  wasted  opportunities.' " 

*  The  Life  and  Work  qf  John  Buek'tn,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  1900,  p.  154.  See  in 
confirmation  what  Ruskin  said  to  the  St.  Martin's  School  of  Art  in  his  address  ei 
April  15,  1858  (Vol.  XVI.,  Appendix  vi.  §  2). 
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seoond  exercise  ordained  in  that  book.  These  exerdtet  were  shown  to 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  he  wished  to  tea^  the 
student  himself.  The  student  {Minted  shelb  and  other  objects  of  still-life 
for  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  painted  shelb,  etc,  for  the  student,  sajing 
that  not  only  could  he  not  draw  anjrthing  that  was  moving,  bat  likewise 
nothing  that  had  the  power  of  moving  —  as  it  fussed  and  worried  him  too 
much  to  feel  that  at  any  moment  it  might  begin  to  move.^  Alluding  to 
these  drawing  lessons  a  few  years  later,  he  said  to  his  pupO,  'They  were 
all  wrong.  They  were  only  one  side  of  the  matter.  The  Elements  of  Drwmmg 
are  not  complete,  and  therefore  they  are  misguiding  and  wrong.' "  * 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Ruskin  said  that  his  old  exercises  were 
^^  all  wrong  ^ ;  or,  if  he  did,  he  spoke  with  the  exaggerated  self-depreda- 
tiou  which  sometimes  marked  his  conversation.  But  in  saying  that 
The  ElemerUs  of  Drawing  were  ^^  not  complete,^  he  said  what  he  would 
never  have  denied,  and  what  it  is  important  to  remember.  The  form 
into  which  he  threw  his  work  and  the  method  adopted  in  his  teaching 
were  in  large  measure  conditioned  by  circumstances  of  the  time.  He 
desired,  in  a  practical  way,  to  protest  against  certain  tendencies  in  the 
current  teaching  of  drawing.  He  sought  to  encourage  closeness  of 
observation  rather  than  mere  facility  of  hand,  and  to  fix  the  pupirs 
attention  on  natural  objects  rather  than  on  casts  or  ^^  nonsense  lines.'*^ 

In  these  i*e8pects  his  methods  have  had  considerable  influence, '  and 

1  Ruskin  makes  the  same  remark  of  William  Hoot  (see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  441,  443). 
But  Ruskin  could  work  quickly,  as  well  as  patiently,  as  the  followin^c  reminisoenoe 
shows :  "  On  boat-race  dav  I  was  in  the  room  of  an  old  art  pupil  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
at  the  Working  Men's  College  in  Great  Ormond  Street  Seeing  a  very  clever  sketch 
of  a  dead  bird  in  carmine-lake  on  the  wall,  I  admired  it  and  asked  whose  it  was. 
'John  Ruskin's,'  said  my  friend.  '  You  know  how  he  used  to  come  up  to  our  easels, 
one  after  the  other,  and  tell  us  where  we  were  right,  with  a  word  of  praise,  and  where 
wrong,  with  a  '*  Look  here,  this  is  the  way  to  do  that ! "  Well,  that  bird  which  you've 
just  admired,  Ruskin  did  one  uifht,  on  the  eilge  of  mj  drawing-paper,  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  to  give  me  a  hint  He  dashed  the  sketch  m  as  fast  as  brush  could  go, 
and  the  breast,  which  is  so  effective,  be  did  by  dabbing  the  inside  of  his  thumb  on 
the  wet  paint  I  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  anything.  A  year  or  two  ago  he  came 
to  see  me,  and  1  showed  him  his  sketch  and  reminded  bim  of  when  and  how  he  did 
it  Of  course  he'd  forgotten  all  about  it  But  he  looked  at  it,  and  said  smilingly, 
"  Well,  it's  very  well  done."  And  so  it  is ' "  (A  correspondent— Dr.  Furnivall— in 
the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  April  9,  1887). 

»  "  John  Ruskin :  by  a  Former  Pupil "  ( WeHmiruter  Gazette,  January  23,  1900). 
Rossetti,  it  may  be  noted,  thought  highly  of  Ruskin's  methods.  '*  Ruskin's  class," 
he  wrote  (January  23,  1855),  ''has  progressed  astonishingly,  and  I  must  try  to  keep 
pace  with  him  "  (Letters  to  Wmam  AUingham,  p.  98). 

'  Even  the  'Michenous  stems,"  which  aroused  W.  B.  Scott's  contemptuous  ire, 
have  been  adopted  in  some  official  quarters.  The  Home  Office  has  recently  taken 
over  from  the  old  Science  and  Art  Department  the  teaching  of  drawing,  etc.,  in  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.    The  officials  responsible  for  the  work  do  not 
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another  fruitful  aspect  of  7%^  Elements  of  Drawing  may  be  mentioned. 
Ruskin  was  ^*  the  first  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  Liber  Siudiorum 
of  Turner  as  the  best  school  of  Landscape  Art.^  In  the  fifth  volume 
of  Modem  PamUre  he  gave  his  analysis  of  the  human  motives  in  that 
work;  in  The  Elements  he  first  laid  down  a  system  of  study  from 
those  specimens  of  Tumer^s  genius.  During  his  Professorship  at  Oxford 
he  constantly  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  impressed  upon  his  pupils 
the  importance  of  patient  study  from  the  Lther?-  Such  study  is  now 
a  recognised  part  of  the  ^*  South  Kensington  ^  system.  Mr.  Frank  Short, 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  when  a  student  at  the  South 
Kensington  Art  Schools,  had  copied  some  of  the  plates  in  the  Liber^ 
as  recommended  by  Ruskin  in  The  Elements  of  Drawing: — 

''Already  an  accomplished  artist  and  etcher^  his  progress  in  acquiring 
facility  in  mezzotint-engraving  was  rapid,  and  he  soon  produced  successful 
copies  of  some  of  the  plates.  All  this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Ruskin,  he  was  much  interested,  visited  Mr.  Short  in  his  studio,  and  told 
him  that  there  was  'a  great  future  for  landscape  mezrotint-engraving, 
which,  in  its  highest  development,  had  only  been  foreshadowed  by  the 
early  men.'  He  also  said  to  Mr.  Short,  in  his  characteristic  way,  'Take 
care  of  your  eyes,  and  your  lungs,  and  your  stomach,  and  stick  to  it."  Mr. 
Short  subsequently  engraved,  in  facsimile,  a  number  of  the  plates  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  call  forth  high  praise  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  admiration 
from  every  connoisseur  of  the  Liber  *'^ 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Short  was  commissioned  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  to  prepare,  as  a  volume  in  ^*The  South  Ken- 
sington   Drawing-Book,""    A    Selection  from   the    Liber   Studiorum:    a 

sappose  that  they  will  succeed  in  turning  all  their  reformed  hooligans  into  artists, 
but  their  Syllabus  shows  that  they  hope  to  teach  the  clurosy-iingered  lads  what  deft- 
ness of  handling  means,  and  to  arouse  in  them,  perhaps,  some  appreciation  of  the 
delicacv  of  natural  forma  Among  the  drawing-copies  is  included,  oy  permission  of 
Mr.  Allen  and  of  Ruskin's  executors,  his  study  of  an  oak  spray  (''  llie  Dryad's  Toil," 
Plate  51  in  vol.  v.  of  Modem  Painters).  See  the  Drawing  SyliabuM  for  Guidance  in 
Home  Office  Schools,  1903. 

^  See,  especially,  Lectures  on  Art,  §  172,  and  Lectures  on  Landscape,  §  39. 

*  A  prospectus  of  these  facsimiles  (published  bv  Mr.  Dunthome)  was  revised  bv 
Ruskin,  who  stated  in  it  that  Mr.  Short^s  work  had  obtained  his  ''unqualified  approval. ' 
The  actual  words  in  the  letter  cited  above  (February  10,  1886)  are :  ''Now  for  good- 
ness' sake  take  care  of  your  eyes,  and  lungs,  and  your  stomach,  and  we  will  have  such 
lovely  timra."  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Short  sent  Ruskin  impressions  of  some  of  the 
plates.  "  A.  e  these  lovely  things,"  he  replied  (February  10,  1887)>  "  really  for  me  ta 
keep  ?  Any  one  of  them  would  have  been  a  dazzling  birUiday  present  to  me ;  but 
above  all  gifts,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  such  work  done  again,  and  of  knowing  that  the 
worker  is  as  happy  as  he  ii  strong  in  it,  Uffhts  the  spring  of  the  year  for  me  more  than 
the  now  oloadless  sunshine  on  its  golden  hills." 
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Drawmg-Book  tugguUd  bjf  the  wrMng9  qf  Mr.  Ruikm.^  This  wm 
puUiflhed  in  1890 ;  ^  it  aims  at  placing  a  ideetion  of  the  mott  noted 
of  these  works,  for  practical  instruction,  within  the  reach  of  aveiy 
Art  School  in  the  kingdom,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  Gofem* 
ment  system  of  Art  Prizes,  within  the  grasp  of  any  clever  young 
student.**"  Thus  after  many  years  has  been  realised  one  of  the  objects 
which  Ruskin  had  most  at  heart  in  writing  The  Elements  qf  Drawmff. 

Through  his  friend,  Professor  Norton,  Ruskin  was  instrumental  also^ 
it  may  be  added,  in  making  the  Liber  Studiorum  better  known  in 
America.  In  1874  Professor  Norton  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Tumer'^s  Works,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Cambridge  University  Preas 
(U.S.A.)  published  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plates  of  Turner's  Liber  Stu^ 
orum:  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  The  text  of  this  volume 
consists  almost  entirely  of  extracts  from  Ruskin^s  writings  on  the 
subject.  In  the  catalogue  which  was  issued  in  connexion  with  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  Lectures,*  an  extract  fix)m  a  letter  by  Ruskin  was  given 
which  may  here  be  added : — 

''Even  those  who  know  most  of  art  may  at  first  look  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  Liber  Studionim.  For  the  nobleness  of  these 
designs  is  not  more  in  what  is  done  than  in  what  is  not  done  in 
them.  Every  touch  in  these  plates  is  related  to  every  other,  and 
has  no  permission  of  withdrawn,  monastic  virtue,  but  is  only  good 
in  its  connexion  with  the  rest,  and  in  that  connexion  infinitely  and 
inimitably  good.  The  showing  how  each  of  these  designs  is  con- 
nected by  all  manner  of  strange  intellectual  chords  and  nerves  with 
the  pathos  and  history  of  this  old  English  country  of  ours,  and  with 
the  history  of  European  mind  from  earliest  mythology  down  to 
modem  rationalism  and  irrationalism, — all  this  was  what  I  meant 
to  try  and  show  in  my  closing  work;  but  long  before  that  closing 
I  felt  it  to  be  impossible."* 

^  'Hie  full  title  of  the  publicatiou  is  ''  Thu  South  Keiiitington  Drawing-Book.  A 
Selection  from  the  Liber  Studiorum  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.,  for  artistP,  art  students, 
and  amateurs.  A  Drawing-Book  sureested  by  the  writinj^s  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  With  a 
Historical  Introduction  by  Frederick  wedmore,  Practical  Notes  by  Frank  Short,  and 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  and  others.  Under 
the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  London  : 
Blackie  &  Son,  Limited,  49  Old  Bailey."  The  passages  cited  above  are  from  the 
Editor's  Preface  (by  John  Ward,  F.S.A.),  pp.  3,  4;  and  see  p.  15.  The  "Swiss 
Bridge"  or  ''Via  Mala"  (see  below,  p.  99  n.)  is  given  fimt— -"a  pure  pen  drawing" 
Ruskin  remarked  to  Mr.  Short  of  Turner's  etching  (p.  23).  Of  ''The  Stork  and 
Ac[ueduct"  Mr.  Short  says  (p.  45)  :  "1  believe  Mr.  Ruskin  considers  tl.o  etching  of 
this  plate  finer  than  any  other,  and  so  I  think  it  is." 

>  For  the  title,  and  for  another  extract,  see  Vol.  XIIL  d.  326. 

*  This  extract  (p.  6  of  the  catalogue)  was  reprinted  in  Arr^wi  qf  the  Chace, 
1880,  voL  i.  p.  141  n.     See  also  Lectures  on  Landeeape,  §  39,  where  Ruskin  quotes 
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7^  Elemenis  qf  Drawing  has  been  ¥ddely  read  in  America,  and 
it  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian  (see  p.  6);  thus  returning,  as 
we  may  in  a  certain  sense  say,  to  its  country  of  origin.  Ruskin  re- 
marks of  his  system  of  teaching  that,  though  ^^at  variance  with  the 
practice  of  all  recent  European  academy  schools,^  it  was  yet  founded 
on  that  of  Da  Vinci.^  **I  think,^  he  said  in  his  Inaugural  Address 
as  Professor  at  Oxford,  ^^you  need  not  fear  being  misled  by  me  if  I 
ask  you  to  do  only  what  Lecmardo  bids.^'  The  similarity  of  teaching 
in  the  TreaHse  on  Pawdmg  and  The  Elements  qf  Drawing  is  often  very 
marked.  A  few  references  to  Leonardo's  TVeatiee  have,  in  accordance 
with  Ruskin^s  appeal  to  that  authority,  been  cited  in  footnotes  to  this 
edition;  many  more  may  be  found  in  the  notes  added  by  Signor  E. 
Nicolello  to  liie  Italian  translation  of  Ruskin^s  book. 

Tlte  Elemenis  qf  Drawing  has  also  been  translated,  in  an  abridged 
form,  into  Grerman  (see  p.  7). 


II 

TTie  Elements  qf  Perspective  followed  The  Elements  of  Drawing 
after  a  space  of  two  years.  To  the  study  of  theoretical  perspective 
Ruskin  attached  little  importance  in  art-education ; '  the  essential  thing 
was  to  cultivate  in  practice  precision  of  observation,  and  this  he  sought 
to  inculcate  by  other  exercises.^  But  the  theory  of  perspective  was  a 
favourite  study  of  his  own ;  some  of  his  earliest  essays  were  concerned 
with  it.^  Accordingly  he  set  himself  in  1859  to  complete  his  text- 
book of  elementary  drawing  by  a  companion  volume  on  the  elements 
of  perspective.  The  book  is  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  light 
reading,  and  no  second  edition  was  ever  called  for.  He  attained,  how- 
ever, in  it  a  considerable  measure  of  lucidity,  and  its  mastery  is  certainly 
not  more  difficult  than  that  of  Euclid.  To  the  author  himself  it  was 
a  holiday  task,  and  was  written  in  part  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at 
Winnington.®    Pure  geometry  was  always  a  favourite  study  with  him,^ 

anotber  passage  from  his  letter  on  the  subject  The  date  of  the  letter  is  1867 ;  '^  my 
closing  work '  is  the  last  volume  of  Modern  Painters,  where  (pt.  ix.  ch.  xi.  §§  28,  20) 
'*  the  lessons  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  "  are  discussed. 

1  Lectures  on  Art,  pre£M^  to  the  edition  of  1887. 

3  IM.,  6  26 ;  and  compare  §§  107, 129,  142,  164. 

*  See  below,  p.  17. 

*  See  also  Lectures  on  Art,  §  142. 

^  See  the  papers  on  ''The  Convergence  oi  Perpendiculars"  in  VoL  I.  pp.  215-246. 

*  For  his  visits  there,  see  the  Introduction  to  the  volume  containing  The  Ethics 
i(f  the  Dust. 

7  See  Praterita,  I  §§  93,  228. 
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and   in  the  reduction  of  the  elements  of  perspective  to  a 
propositions  in  Euclid's  manner  he  found  congenial  recreation. 

He  was  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  in  his  Inaugural  lectures  at  Oxford 
eleven  years  later,  he  referred  his  pupils  to  the  treatise,  as  carrying  the 
mathematics  of  perspective  as  far  as  is  necessary,^  The  book  was,  how* 
ever,  disfigured,  and  its  utility  somewhat  lessened,  by  several  miataket 
and  omissions  both  in  the  diagrams  and  in  the  references  to  then. 
Perhaps  W.  H.  Harrison  was  here  out  of  his  depth,  or  was  unabk  to 
render  his  usual  assistance  in  reading  the  proofs.  Attention  was  called 
in  reviews  of  the  time  to  the  existence  of  serious  mistakes  in  the  text,^ 
but  as  a  second  edition  was  not  called  for,  they  passed  uncorrected 
(being  slavishly  reproduced,  by  the  way,  in  the  unauthorised  American 
reprint).  Ruskin,  however,  went  through  the  book  at  some  later  date, 
and  marked  numerous  corrections  in  his  own  copy.  This  copy  has  been 
at  the  editors^  disposal,  as  well  as  the  original  MS.  of  the  book,  and 
Ruskin^s  corrections  have  been  made — the  diagrams  being  altered  where 
necessary.  In  this  edition,  therefoi'e,  Tlie  Elements  of  Perspective  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  a  correct  form. 


m 

The  Elements  of  Drawing  was  allowed,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
to  remain  for  many  years  out  of  print.  The  last  issue  in  the  original 
form  was  made  in  1861;  and  it  was  not  thus  reprinted  till  189S.  At 
the  earlier  date  Ruskin^s  attention  had  become  diverted  from  artistic 
matters  and  was  largely  absorbed  in  economic  and  social  problems. 
The  book  was  still  often  asked  for,  but  the  author,  as  was  frequently 
the  case,  had  become  dissatisfied  in  some  measure  with  his  work.  In 
particular,  he  had  come  to  attach  much  greater  importance  to  out- 
line as  the  fomidation  of  art-discipline  thaii  was  allowed  to  it  in 
his  teaching  at  the  Working  Men^s  College  or  in  TTte  Elements  of 
Drawing}  When  he  began  once  more  to  concentrate  his  energies 
on  art-teaching,  he  desired  to  rewrite  The  Elements^  but  could  not 
find  the  time.^  He  accordingly  allowed  his  friend  Mr.  St.  John 
Tyrwhitt  to  use  the  woodcuts  and  incorporate  so  much  of  the  text 
as  he  pleased  in   the  manual  entitled  Our  Sketching  Cbib.     It  was  in 

^  See  again  Lectures  on  Art,  §  142.  See  also  the  reference  to  the  book  in  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  v.  pt.  vii.  ch.  ii.  §  11. 

>  For  insUnce^  in  the  Buiider,  January  28, 1860. 

*  See  For9  Olavigera^  Letter  69 ;  and  coin|Nire  the  note  added,  by  way  of  correction, 
in  The  Laws  of  Fisole,  p.  134  n.,  below. 

^  See  below^  Appendix  ii.,  p.  492. 
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the  form  of  a  review  of  this  book  (1875)  that  William  Bell  Scott 
embodied  the  attack  on  Ruskin^s  system  which  has  been  noticed 
already  (above,  p.  xz.).  Presently,  however,  Ruskin  set  to  work 
on  recasting  and  rewriting  The  Ekmenis  of  Drawing — partly  in 
connexion  with  his  teaching  as  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  partly  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  scheme  of  teaching  which  he  was  designing  for 
an  ideal  community  to  be  established  by  the  St.  George^s  Guild.^ 
An  account  of  these  schemes  belongs  to  a  later  volume  of  this 
edition,  as  also  does  an  explanation  of  the  broken  and  widely-dis- 
persed nature  of  Ruskin^s  activities  at  that  time.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  both  of  these  factors  in  mind  when  reading  the  new  version  of 
The  ElemerUs  of  Drawings  which  Ruskin  entitled  The  Laws  ofFSsole. 

First,  then,  the  book  is  a  fragment.  It  is  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  ^*  Volume  I.,^  and  no  second  volume  was  issued.  For  the 
most  part,  though  not  entirely,  the  book  as  it  stands  deals  with 
outline;  the  second  volume  was  intended  to  deal  mainly  with  colour. 
To  it  he  had  at  one  time  intended  to  give  the  title  7%^  Laws  qf 
Rivo  Alio^ —  teaching  from  the  Rialto,  the  centre  of  old  Venice,  the 
laws  of  Venetian  colour,  as  in  the  first  volume  he  teaches,  from  the 
laws  of  F&ole,  the  laws  of  Etruscan  and  Florentine  draughtsmanship. 
This  scheme  was,  ^however,  abandoned.  His  later  studies  at  Venice 
took  another  turn,  and  he  wrote,  instead,  the  sketch  of  Venetian  history, 
as  reflected  in  her  art,  called  St.  MarVs  Rest.  Moreover,  he  decided 
that  in  colour,  no  less  than  in  outline,  **the  laws  of  F^le^  were 
^  conclusive.**^  ^  He  made  a  large  number  of  notes  for  the  continuation 
of  The  Laws  qf  FSsokj  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  fragmentary. 
A  few  passages  are  here  printed  in  Appendix  iii.  (pp.  495-501). 

In  another  respect  the  book  is  incomplete.  It  was  intended  to  be 
read  and  used  in  connexion  with  the  series  of  Examples  which  Ruskin 
was  constantly  arranging  and  rearranging  in  his  Drawing  School  at 
Oxford.  In  order  to  make  these  Examples  more  generally  available,  he 
intended  to  issue,  as  a  companion  portfolio  to  TTu  Laws  qf  Fisokj  a 
series  of  drawing  copies  as  folio  plates.  Several  of  these  were  engraved, 
and  were  lettered  **  Oxford  Art  School  Series."^  The  scheme  is  referred 
to  in  The  Laws  qf  Fisolsy  at  pp.  346,  869  here.     But  it  was  not  brought 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  Ruskin  in  lettering  the  plates  for  the  book  described  them 
as  '^  Elementary  Drawing  "  exercises  for  the  '^Schools  of  St.  George." 

*  See  the  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  1900,  p.  d2a 
s  See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  626. 

*  In  December  1877  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  Mr.  Allen's  List : 
''There  will  shortly  be  issued^  in  connection  with  this  work^  a  Folio  Series  of 
examples  for  Drawing  copies,  being  Plates  engraved  from  Drawings  by  Professor 
Ruskin  and  others." 
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to  completion.  *'I  have  been  beaten  for  the  present,"  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Allen  from  Rome  (May  8S,  1874),  *Mn  trying  to  get  my  intro- 
duction to  folio  plates  written :  so  many  questions  and  difficulties  ooeor 
to  me  for  which  I  am  as  yet  unprepared;  and  which  need  the  review 
of  all  the  knowledge  I  have,  to  give  a  general  answer.  Knding  that 
this  was  impossible  during  my  work  here,  I  have  put  the  folio  aside  for 
the  time  and  am  going  on  with  the  botany."  Some  of  the  Plates  which 
were  prepared  but  never  issued  are  now  reserved  for  the  illustration  of 
Ruskin's  Oxford  catalogues,  where  many  of  the  subjects  are  discussed. 
The  Laws  of  FisoJe  should  thus  be  read  in  connexion  with  those  cata* 
logues,  as  well  as  with  The  EUemerUi  of  Drawing.  Where  in  the  lat^ 
book  Ruskin  reprinted  textually  passages  from  earlier  books,  these  have 
not  been  repeated  in  the  text,  but  the  references  are  of  course  supplied 
and  any  variations  are  noted  (see  pp.  4S2  n.,  439  n.). 

The  meaning  of  the  title — The  LawsofFkmAe — ^is  sufficiently  explained 
by  Ruskin  (see  below,  pp.  844-346,  358,  462),  and  in  a  note  here  added 
(p.  845)  references  will  be  found  to  other  passages  in  his  writings 
which  bear  upon  it.  The  spelling  "F^le,**  for  the  Italian  "Fiesole,** 
was  constant  with  Ruskin ;  he  took  it  from  Milton  (see  the  reference  in 
Vol.  XII.  p.  888  n.) 

In  its  general  scope,  and  in  the  method  of  teaching  adopted.  The 
Imws  of  Fisole  closely  follows  The  Elements  of  Drawing.  The  object 
was  not,  any  more  than  in  the  earlier  book,  to  train  professional 
artists.  It  was  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which  drawing  might  most 
helpfully  be  made  a  part  of  general  education,  and  to  lay  down  a 
scheme  for  the  elements  only  of  professional  education  in  art.  In  this 
latter  respect  Ruskin  describes  in  the  Preface  (below,  pp.  842-845)  how 
his  system  differs  from  that  of  ordinary  Schools  of  Art.  The  book 
as  a  whole  differs  yet  more  widely  from  ordinary  text-books  of  drawing, 
and  even  from  his  own  earlier  Elements.  It  sticks  less  closely  to  the 
subject  immediately  in  hand,  and  the  [author  allows  himself  many 
digressions.  To  some  extent  this  is  a  characteristic  of  most  of  his 
later  writings,  and  especially  of  [those  which  he  issued  at  irregular 
intervals^  in  parts.  He  was  sometimes  engaged  at  the  same  time  on 
six  or  seven  different  works — a  condition  hardly  favourable  to  con* 
centration. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  Raskin^s  discursiveness  in  TTie  Laws  of 
FSsole  was  deliberate.     The  book   was,  as  we  have  seen,  intended  as 

^  The  first  part  of  The  Law9  qfF^sole  was  not  published  till  1877^  but  he  had  begun 
to  write  it  in  1874  or  1875. 
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part  of  a  general  scheme  of  education ;  it  was  written  for  Oxford,  but 
also  for  his  ideal  commonwealth  of  St.  Greorge.  An  essential  purpose 
with  Ruskin  was  to  link  the  study  of  drawing  with  other  things.  '^The 
recast  Elements  of  Drawing  is  meant,^  he  said,  *^  to  found  a  system  of 
education  in  Natural  History.'"^  He  believed  in  nonsense  lines,  he 
says,  no  more  than  in  nonsense  verses  as  an  instrument  of  education; 
hence  every  one  of  his  drawing  exercises  had  *Hhe  ulterior  object  of 
fixing  in  iJie  student^s  mind  some  piece  of  accurate  knowledge,  either 
in  geology,  botany,  or  the  natural  history  of  animals  ^  ' — to  which  list 
he  might  have  added  ^^or  heraldry,  or  geography,  or  astronomy,  or 
etymology.^  To  this  comprehensive  purpose  there  has  to  be  added 
Ruskin^s  fondness  for  inventing  systems  and  classifications  and  nomen- 
clatures of  his  own.  He  indulged  this  fancy  somewhat  even  in  Tlie 
Elements  of  Perspective — in  his  introduction  of  the  terms  ^^  sight-line  ^ 
(for  horizontal  line)  and  *^  station-line  ^  (for  the  line  on  which  would 
be  measured  the  direct  distance  of  the  picture  or  object).  But  by  the 
time  he  came  to  write  Tlie  Laws  of  Fisole^  he  had  one  eye  fixed 
firmly  on  his  **  island  of  Barataria.^'  A  pupil  might  well  be  puzzled 
by  being  told  to  draw  the  Captain^s  line  in  Clarissa ;  ^  but  Ruskin  was 
writing  for  his  ideal  community  in  which  there  was  to  be  metaphori- 
cally a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  literally  a  new  system  of 
names  for  all  things  upon  the  earth.  Turner,  says  Ruskin,  wanted 
to  draw  everything;*  of  himself  it  may  be  said  that,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  wanted  to  teach  and  rewrite  the  elements  of  everything.  The 
Laws  of  Fisole  is,  on  this  side,  related  to,  and  will  only  be  rightly 
understood  when  read  in  connexion  with,  Proserpina^  and  Loro^s  Meinief 
and  Deucalion^  and  many  parts  of  Fors  Clavigera. 


The  manuscript  of  7%^  Laws  qf  Fisole^  if  extant,  has  not  been  before 
the  editors,  with  the  exception  of  six  sheets  containing  the  closing  portion 
of  the  volume.  The  last  sheet  is  here  given  in  facsimile  (p.  484).  These 
sheets  are  at  Bmntwood,  where  also  is  preserved  Ruskin^s  copy  of  the 
book.  In  this  there  are  various  corrections  and  notes  by  the  author, 
which  have  been  embodied  in  this  edition  (see  the  Bibliographical  Note, 
p.  888).    There  are  also  among  the  Hilliard  MSS.  (see  Vol.  IV.  p.  861) 

^  Far9  datngera.  Letter  60.     Compars  in  VoL  XVI.  Appendix  v. 

'  See  below^  p.  440. 

'  See  A  Jog  for  Ever,  §  65. 

*  For  these  terms,  see  below,  pp.  442,  427. 

^  See  below,  p.  437. 
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several  sheets  which  appear  to  have  been  an  early  draft  of  chapter  ri. 
as  it  now  stands;  it  was  ultimately  much  rewritten. 

The  contents  of  the  Appendix  to  this  yolome  have  been  already 
mentioned — Appendix  i.  (*^  Drawing  Lessons  by  Letter  **)|  on  p.  xvL; 
Appendix  ii.  (^^Ruskin^s  Controversy  with  W.  B.  Scott**),  on  pp.  xz., 
xxvi. ;  and  Appendix  iii.  (^Passages  intended  for  the  Second  Volome 
of  TTie  Laws  of  Fholt'^\  on  p.  xxvii. 

The  Ubutrations  in  the  volume  consist  of  (1)  the  original  woodcuts 
(by  Miss  Byfield^  from  the  author^s  drawing)  illustrating  TV  EkmerUs 
qf  Drawing;  (2)  the  diagrams  illustrating  TV  ElemewU  qf  Perspective^ 
corrected  as  described  above  (p.  xxvi.) ;  (3)  the  original  plates  illustrating 
TV  Laws  ofFisok;  together  with  (4)  some  additional  plates. 

The  additional  plates  are  four  in  number.  The  JrontispUce  is  a  re- 
production  in  colour  of  Ruskin^s  study  of  an  apple  (Blenheim  Orange). 
It  was  first  published  at  p.  219  of  A  Handbook  qf  Pictorial  Art,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  St  John  Tyrwhitt  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press),  1876.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's  remarks  on  the  drawing  were  as  follow : — 

"  The  Slade  Professor  has  given  us  the  names  of  all  the  colours  used  in  his 
brilliantly-painted  apple  —  gamboge,  orange-vermilion,  rose-madder,  sepia, 
and  cobalt :  to  he  laid  on,  the  lightest  tints  ^nt,  gamboge  floated  on  all  over  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  scarlet  and  darker  shades  in  succession.  You  will 
observe  the  graphic  way  in  which  the  colours  are  put  on,  according  to  the 
stripes  and  special  form  and  colour  of  the  fruit.  This  will  introduce  you  to  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  beauty  of  high  6nish, — that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary hatchings  take  expressive  forms  which  add  to  the  ideal  completeness  of 
the  picture." 

The  drawing,  which  is  reproduced  in  its  full  size,  is  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Cunlifie.  It  was  shown  at  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester in  1904  (No.  94).     Ruskin's  note  on  the  drawing  is : — 

''Mrs.  Stacey's  present,^  22nd  November,  1873.  Red  side  first 
in  shade,  then  in  light.  Gamboge,  orange- vermilion,  rose-madder, 
burnt  umber,  cobalt  and  black. — J.  R." 

*  For  whom,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  12. 

'  Mrs.  Stacey  was  the  nousekeeper  in  the  Keeper's  house  at  the  University 
Galleries,  Oxfora,  and  as  such  looked  after  the  cleaning^  etc.,  of  the  Ruskin  Drawing 
School.  On  one  occasion  she  brought  Ruskin  a  fine  Blenheim  orange  from  among 
the  apples  she  was  about  to  cook.  Ruskin  then  and  there  made  a  study  of  it,  which 
he  presented  to  her,  although  it  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the  School  for  use  as  an 
example. 
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The  second  additional  plate  (at  p.  114)  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
drawing  by  Ruskin,  from  which  he  had  a  small  portion  drawn  and  cut 
on  the  wood  for  Fig.  24  in  The  Elements  of  Drawing.  The  drawing, 
which  is  in  pen,  pencil,  and  colour  (ll|x9),  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  T.  F.  Taylor,  who  has  kindly  lent  it  for  reproduction  here.  It 
also  was  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1904  (No.  114). 

The    third    and   fourth  additional  plates  are    photogravures    from 

the  engravings  of  Tumor's  drawings   of   ^^  Lancaster   Sands  ^  (in    the 

^^ England   and    Wales"    Series)  and    "Heysham''    (" Richmondshire ") 

respectively.     Both  drawings  are  described  in  Tlie  Elements  of  Drawing 

(§§  248,   244).     The  engraving  of  the  former   drawing  is  referred  to 

in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  495 ;  the  latter  drawing  was  in  Ruskin^s  collection  (ibid.j 

p.  429). 

E.  T.  C. 
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[Bibliographical  Note. — Of  ibis  book  there  bave  been  several  issues  : — 

Firrt  Edition  (1857). — Tbe  title-page  was  as  sbown  on  tbe  preceding 
page  bere.  Crown  8vo^  pp.  xxiv.  +  d50.  Preface  (bere  pp.  9-19),  pp.  v.- 
xxii. ;  Contents  (bere  p.  23)^  pp.  xxiii.-zxiv. ;  Text,  pp.  1-383 ;  Appendix^  pp. 
334-350.  Tbe  imprint  on  tbe  reverse  of  tbe  balf-title  and  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe 
last  page  is — '^  London  :  Printed  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.^  New  Street  Square." 
Facing  p.  350  is  a  leaf  bearing  a  notice  tbat  ''Tbe  Flftb  and  Conduding 
Volume  of  Modem  Paintere  is  in  preparation."  Except  in  tbe  case  of 
pp.  334-350,  wbicb  are  beaded  ''Appendix"  tbrougbout,  tbe  headline  on 
eacb  left-band  page  is  "Tbe  Elements  of  Drawing,"  tbe  beadlines  on  tbe 
rigbt-band  pages  corresponding  witb  tbe  titles  of  tbe  several  Letters.  At 
tbe  end  are  16  numbered  pages  of  advertisements  of  Smitb,  Elder  A  Co,'b 
publications.  Issued  on  June  22,  1857,  in  green  clotb,  lettered  "Tbe  | 
Elements  |  of  |  Drawing  |  Ruskin  |  I/)ndon  |  Smith,  Elder  &  Co."  Price 
7s.  6d. 

Second  Edition  (1857).— Tbe  title-page  differs  from  tbat  of  tbe  First  only 
in  punctuation  (e.g.,  a  full  stop  after  "Elements  of  Drawing,"  instead  of  a 
semicolon),  and  by  tbe  addition  of  tbe  words  "Second  Edition."  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xxiv. +359.  Tbe  balf-title  was  omitted,  and  an  "Advertisement 
to  tbe  Second  Edition"  (bere  p.  21)  added.  A  few  alterations  were  made 
in  tbe  text,  and  a  series  of  seven  numbered  Notes  was  added  at  tbe  end, 
forming  Appendix  I.,  pp.  337-342 ;  tbe  original  Appendix  becoming  Appendix 
II.,  pp.  343-359.  In  other  respects  similar  to  tbe  First  Edition.  Issued 
on  October  5,  1857.     (Of  eds.  1  and  2  together  5000  copies  were  printed.) 

Third  Edition  (1859,  1860,  1861).— This  was  issued  in  three  separate 
thousands,  a  new  title-page  (witb  the  number  of  tbe  Thousand,  and  tbe 
date)  being  printed  for  eacb ;  in  all  other  respects  they  are  identical.  The 
title-page  of  this  edition  added  "The  Two  Paths"  to  tbe  hooka  after  the 
author's  name.  The  number  of  pages  was  now  xxiv. +360.  A  footnote  was 
added  to  p.  xiv.  of  tbe  Vrefsce  (here  p.  14) ;  and  a  passage  of  nine  lines  at 
tbe  end  of  Appendix  i.,  p.  342  (here  p.  218).  In  other  respects  the  tbird 
edition  was  identical  witb  its  predecessors. 

Fourth  Edition  (1892). — Tbe  title-page  of  this  new  edition  is  as  follows : — 

The  I  Elements  of  Drawing.  |  In  I  Three  Letters  to  Beginners.  |  By  | 
John  Ruskin.  |  Witb  Illustrations  |  Drawn  by  the  Author.  |  New 
Edition.  |  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  |  Orping^n,  |  and  |  8,  Bell  Yard, 
Temple  Bar,  London.  |  1892. 

Crown  8^'o,  pp.  xxvii.  +380.    On  tbe  reverse  of  tbe  title-page  "^//  BighU 

Reeerved,"     Bibliographical   Note,  p.  v. ;    Advertisement   to   tbe  Second 

Edition,  pp.  vii.-viii. ;  Prefiice,  pp.  ix.-xxvi. ;  Contents,  p.  xxvii. ;  Text,  pp. 

1-325 ;  Appendix,  pp.  329-353 ;  CoUation  of  tbe  Editions,  pp.  355-357  (this 

is  added  to  and  completed  in  the  list  of  "  VarisB  Lectionee"  below) ;  Index^ 

pp.  359-380.    The  imprint  is  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page—"  Printed  by 
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Balk^tjna,  Hmnmrn  A  Co.  |  Edinburgh  and  London."    The  text  is  a  mprint 

of  1^,^'  ThU  new  edition  was  edited  hj  Mr.  W.  G.  CoUinfwood,  who  eon* 

plkdtfce  Indez^  etc.    The  woodcut  figurat  were  printed  not  from  the  original 

tlookM,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  were  re-cnt  hj  Mr.  Salman  (for 

'  •  .whom,  tee  Vol.  V.  p.  zzziz.),  from  "  procem  "  blocka.    latued  on  June  4, 1802, 

'Jn  the  usual  green  cloth  bowrds ;  price  6s.    dOOO  copies  were  printed ;  ^so  210 

-.*•   (large  post  8to)  on  Arnold's  unbleached  hand-made  peper;  price  10a.    The 

numbering  of  the  paragraphs  was  introduced  in  this  edition. 

R04$9ued  in  Norember,  1895  (''5th  edition/'  1000  copies);  Febnmrj, 
1898  (''6th  edition,"  1000  copies);  April,  1900  ("14th  thousand "0;  No- 
vember, 1901  ("  15th  thousand") ;  and  May,  1904 ("  lOth  thousand"^ 

JMM  BtHtim  (1904).— The  title-page  of  this  edition  (enelosed  in  an  orna- 
mental frame  with  the  title  printed  in  fed)  is  as  follows : — 

The  Elements  |  of  Drawing  |  By  |  John  Rusldn  |  London  :  George  Alleo 

On  the  rmyrmwB^'' Mmjf  J904  |  19ik  |  Thmuand  \  AUri§hU  rmerved."  Fookoap 
8to,  pp.  xxtL  4-380.  A  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Fourth  Editieo.  Issiiei 
with  gilt  tops  in  terra-cotta  cloth  at  2s.  6d.  net,  and  in  limp  leather  at 
ds.  Od.  net  On  the  front  cover  a  focsimile  of  the  autograph  of  "John 
Ruskin  "  is  stamped  in  gold,  thus : — 


L-u,  'R--*^ 


On  the  back  the  lettering  is  "  Ruskin  |  The  |  Elements  |  of  |  Drawing  | 
[scroll  of  roses]  |  George  |  Allen."  (dOOO  copies ;  2000  more  being  printed 
in  October,  1904.) 

B0ftraet$  (1874).--A  considerable  portion  of  the  text,  and  thirty-four  of 
the  woodcnts,  were  reprodneed,  with  the  author^s  consent,  in  the  following' 
book  : — 

Our  Sketching  Club.  |  Letters  and  Studies  on  |  Landscape  Art  |  By  the  | 
Rev.  R.  St  John  Tyrwhltt,  M.A.  |  Formerly  Student  and  Rhetoric 
Reader  of  Ch.  Ch.  O^ord.  |  With  an  authorised  reproduction  of  the 
Lessons  |  and  Woodcuto  in  Professor  |  Ruskin's  "Elemento  of  Drawing." 
I  London  |  Macmillan  and  Co.  |  1874  |  All  rights  reserved. 

Crown  8to,  pp.  xiL  -f  874 ;  price  7s.  6d.  New  editions  were  issued  in  1875, 
1882,  and  188a  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  describing  in  a  Preface  how  the  book  came 
to  be  written,  says :  "It  now  further  received  the  approbation  of  the  Slade 
Professor  of  Art  at  Oxford,  who,  with  a  kindness  which  his  friends  have 
learned  to  take  as  quite  a  matter  of  course,  gave  me  leave  to  use,  as  illustra- 
tions of  my  various  lessons,  any  or  all  of  the  woodblocks  employed  in  his 
'  Elements  of  Drawing,*  which  he  does  not  propose  to  re-issue.  Further- 
more, he  commissioned  me  to  reproduce  in  my  own  way  all  such  parts  of  his 
instructions  in  that  book  as  might  seem  to  suit  my  purpose." 

ItaUan  TramkUum  (1898).— The  title-page  of  this  translation  is  aa 
follows : — 

Bibliotheoa  Artistica— Vol.  vii.  |  John  Ruskin  |  Elementi  del  Disegno  | 
e  deUa  Pittura  |  Tradniione  Italiana  dall'  oltinia  ediaene  ingieee  |  con 
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prefiizioDe  e  note  |  di  |  E.  Nicolello  |  Con  48  figure  nel  tctto.  |  Torino  | 
Frmtelli  Bocea  |  Milano-Roma-Firenze  |  1806. 

Crown  8vo,  P^per  covers^  pp.  xL-f269.  The  translator's  preface  occupies 
pp.  iii.-xxiv. ;  the  author's  Prefitce,  pp.  xxv.-xL  The  text  of  the  fourth 
English  edition  is  followed,  hut  the  appendices  are  not  given,  and  the  lists  of 
Turner  engravings  (§§  86,  100)  are  also  omitted.  The  translator  supplied 
several  explanatory  footnotes  (see  above,  p.  xxv.). 

German  tramlatUm,  abridged  (1901).— The  title-page  of  this  translation 
is:— 

(ShrunblQgen  bed  3eid^nend.  |  2>tei  Sttefe  an  9lnfangar  |  t>on  | 
3o^  Studlin.  I  S(u9  bem  (gngltfd^  iibevfe^t  unb  mtt  etner  (Stn^ 
Icitmig  t)trfc^  |  Don  |  SC^bmr  Jhwtr.  |  aWtt  10  IC&WIbungen.  | 
©ttogbuvg,  I  3.  $.  (Sb.  ^et^  (^  unb  SDVinbel).  | 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xl.+151,  bound  In  green  cloth  (price  3  marks).  Editor^s 
pre&ce,  dated  '^October  1901"  (explaining  that  the  abridgment  is  made  to 
cheapen  the  book),  pp.  viL-ix.;  editor^s  Introduction  (discussing  Ruskin's 
art-teaching),  pp.  xi.-xxvii. ;  editor's  notes  on  the  English  artists  mentioned 
in  the  text,  pp.  xxix.-xxxiii. ;  extracts  from  Ruskin's  pre&ce,  pp.  xxxv.-xl. ; 
abridged  text  of  the  book,  pp.  1-161.  The  paragraphs  which  are  wholly 
omitted  are  18,  19,  64,  65,  68,  78,  97,  111,  118,  186, 136, 144, 183, 186, 186, 
188-246.  The  appendices  are  also  omitted,  though  two  of  the  notes  in 
Appendix  L  are  given  under  the  text.  Many  other  paragraphs  are  curtailed, 
and  Ruskin's  notes,  recommending  engravings  after  Turner,  are  omitted. 
The  ten  woodcuts  which  are  represented  (not  very  successfully)  are  Figs.  1, 
2,  6,  8,  13,  14, 16, 18,  19,  and  29.       I 

Sevend  toMcutlwrieed  American  editions  of  "The  Elements  of  Drawing" 
have  appeared,  in  various  styles  and  at  various  prices  from  60  cents  upwards. 

Beeimoe  appeared  in  the  Athenmum,  July  11 ;  Daily  Newe,  July  16 ;  Preee, 
July  18 ;  Literary  Oazette,  July  18 ;  Examiner,  September  12 ;  Morning  PoH, 
Deoember  26 ;  BriHeh  QaarteHy  Review,  October  1867>  voL  26,  pp.  628-661 ; 
and  BSaekwooffe  Magatrine^  January  1860,  vol.  87>  pp.  32-44.  This  last  was 
raprinted  by  the  writer,  John  Paget,  in  his  Paradaxee  and  Paxsdee,  1874, 
pp.  413-436.  

Varies  LectUmee,— In  the  following  list  all  variations  (other  than  the 
principal  alterations  already  mentioned)  are  described  or  referred  to ;  mere 
typographical  differences  in  punctuation  and  pagination  excepted.  It  should 
lie  noted  further  that  in  ed.  1  the  author  used  italics  very  freely ;  the  literary 
form  into  which  he  cast  the  book— namely,  a  series  of  letters  to  pupils — 
lending  itself  to  that  form  of  emphasis.  For  example,  in  §  21,  ed.  1  reads 
''  You  will  see  that  att  the  boughs  of  the  tree  are  dark  against  the  sky. 
Consider  them  .  .  ." ;  and  in  §  46,  '^The  real  difficulties  are  to  get  the 
refinement  of  the  forms  and  the  eoenneee  of  the  gradations.  .  .  ."  In  revinng 
the  book  for  the  second  edition  Ruskin  eliminated  most  of  the  itaUcs. 

Prtface^  §  9,  the  author's  footnote  was  added  in  ed.  3. 

Omimto.— The  subdivisions  of  Letter  III.  are  added  in  this  edition. 
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Letter  I.,  §  U,  line  10,  ed«  1  reads ''  drmoghtsmen  "  ;  other  eda^  '*  draughte- 
mau  "  :  the  former  reading  ia  here  restored ;  §  47,  lines  1  and  2,  ed.  1  omits 
''my  sketch  in"  before  'Tig.  5/'  and  reads  'Tig.  6"  for  ''my  sketeh"; 
line  8,  see  p.  62  n. ;  line  14,  ed.  1  reads  "  that  shape"  for  ''the  shape  of  the 
stone"  ;  line  32,  see  p.  62  n. ;  §  68,  hwt  line  but  one,  ed.  1  reads  "teztorea'* 
for  "texture" ;  §  69,  line  8,  for  "a,  in  Fig.  6,"  ed.  1  reads  "Fig.  6" ;  §  es, 
line  6,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  preliminarily  "  ;  in  all  later  editions  the  misprint 
"preliminary"  hat  occorred ;  §  64,  line  1,  for  "as  directed  for  Exercise  tiL,** 
ed.  1  reads  ''as  before  directed"  ;  §  09,  line  3,  see  p.  64  n. ;  §  71,  footn<yte, 
line  2,  "the  most  neglected  is"  was  altered  in  ed.  4  to  "the  most  neglected 
^^^^ "  't  §  76,  footnote,  ed.  1  omits  the  reforence  to  the  appendix  (which  waa 
added  in  ed.  2) ;  §  81,  line  2,  instead  of  "  drawings  yon  hare  made,"  ed.  1 
reads   "take  one  of  the  drawinge" ;  §  86,  line   19,  see  p.  76  n. ;  §  86, 
footnote,  for  "The  plates  marked  .  .  .  Appendix  L,"  ed.  1  reads  "If  you 
can,  get  first  the  plates  marked  with  a  star,"  and  omits  the  star  after  "  Dart- 
mouth Cove,"  "  Uunoeston,"  "  Drachenfels,"  "  Melrose,"  "  Dryburgh,"  and 
"  Loch  Coriskin  "  ;  §  97,  footnote  added  in  ed.  2 ;  §  99,  page  88,  line  4,  eda. 
1-3  read  "New  or  Timet"  was  altered  in  ed.  4  to  " Newe  or  others,"  and 
the  alteration  has  been  followed  in  later  editions;   Ruskiu's  word  is  here 
restored. 

Letter  IL,  §  107,  line  21,  ed.  1  reads  "  The "  before  "  figure" ;  §  109,  foot- 
note, "Domblane"  in  all  previous  editions  here  corrected  to  "Dunblane" ; 
§  111,  line  33,  eds.  1-3  read  "Utely"  before  "photographed";  §  128, 
footnote  t,  ed.  1  reads  "  Bogue,  Fleet  St,"  at  the  beginning  (t.e.,  the  name 
of  the  publisher  of  the  book  referred  to  in  the  text).  §§  142,  146,  146, 
176, 197,  footnotes  added  in  ed.  2. 

Letter  IIL,  §  204,  line  10,  "over  leaf''  is  altered  in  this  edition  to 
"opposite";  §  207,  line  2,  eds.  1-3  read  "forest  of  mountain,"  a  mis- 
print  (as  the  author's  proofs  show)  for  "  forest  or  mountain " ;  the 
misprint  was  noted  in  the  list  of  variations  in  ed.  4,  but  in  the  text 
"  foresU "  has  hitherto  been  printed  ;  §§  220,  223,  "  Hakewell "  is  in  this 
edition  corrected  to  "Hakewill";  §  240,  lines  12-17,  ed.  1  reads  "Among 
those  which  I  never  hope  to  explain,  are  chiefly  laws  of  expression,  and 
others  bearing  simply  on  simple  matters ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  more 
influential  than  any  others.  These  are,  from  the  first,  as  inexplicable  as 
our  bodily  sensations  are,  it  1>eing  just  as  impossible,  I  think,  to  explain 
why  one  succession,"  etc. 

Appendix  L  added  in  ed.  2  ;  §  264,  see  p.  218  n. 

Appendix  IL  was  the  only  Appendix  in  ed.  1 ;  §  266,  line  16,  ed.  1  reads 
"our  taste  of  it  will  not"  for  "our  enjoyment  of  it  will  never" ;  line  17, 
see  p.  219  n. ;  §  267>  ed.  1  omits  the  author's  footnote  to  "Prouf;  in 
line  18  of  the  passage  on  Cruikshank,  "  Tom  Thumb "  is  here  corrected  to 
"Hop  o*  my  Thumb";  for  alterations  under  "7.  Richter,"  see  p.  224  n,  ; 
the  second  note  on  p.  226  omitted  in  ed.  1 ;  §  268,  line  33,  see  p.  227  n.] 
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[1857] 

1.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  prefacing  a  manual 
of  drawing,  I  ought  to  expatiate  on  the  reasons  why  draw- 
ing should  be  learned ;  but  those  reasons  appear  to  me  so 
many  and  so  weighty,  that  I  cannot  quickly  state  or  en- 
force them.^  With  the  reader's  permission,  as  this  volume 
is  too  large  already,  I  will  waive  all  discussion  respecting 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  touch  only  on  those 
points  which  may  appear  questionable  in  the  method  of 
its  treatment. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  not  calculated  for  the 
use  of  children  imder  the  age  of  twelve  or  foiuteen.  I  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  engage  a  child  in  any  but  the 
most  voluntary  practice  of  art.  If  it  has  talent  for  draw- 
ing, it  will  be  continually  scrawling  on  what  paper  it  can 
get;  and  should  be  allowed  to  scrawl  at  its  own  free  will, 
due  praise  being  given  for  every  appearance  of  care,  or 
truth,  in  its  efforts.  It  should  be  allowed  to  amuse  itself 
with  cheap  colours  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  sense  enough 
to  wish  for  them.  If  it  merely  daubs  the  paper  with 
shapeless  stains,  the  colour-box  may  be  taken  away  till  it 
knows  better:  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  painting  red  coats 
on  soldiers,  striped  flags  to  ships,  etc.,  it  should  have 
colours  at  command;  and,  without  restraining  its  choice  of 
subject  in  that  imaginative  and  historical  art,  of  a  military 
tendency,  which  children  delight  in,  (generally  quite  as 
valuable,   by  the   way,   as   any  historical   art   delighted   in 

^  [''The  Value  of  Drawing"  was  taken  by  Rutkin  as  the  snbject  of  an  Address 
in  1867  to  the  St  MarUn's  School  of  Art  (see  Vol.  XVL,  Add.  iii.);  and  see  in 
the  same  Tolume  the  paper  on  ''  Education  in  Art"  (pp.  149-161).] 
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by  their  elders/)  it  should  be  gently  led  by  the  parents 
to  try  to  draw,  in  such  childish  fiishion  as  may  be,  the 
things  it  can  see  and  likes, — birds,  or  butterflies,  or  flowers, 
or  fruit. 

8.  In  later  years,  the  indulgence  of  using  the  colour 
should  only  l>c  granted  as  a  reward,  after  it  has  shown 
care  and  progress  in  its  drawings  with  penciL  A  liiy^it^ 
nuinlx^r  of  good  and  amusing  prints  should  always  be 
within  a  boy's  reach:  in  these  days  of  cheap  illustration 
he  can  liardly  possess  a  volume  of  nursery  tales  without 
good  woodcuts  in  it,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  copy 
what  he  likes  best  of  this  kind;  but  should  be  firmly 
restricted  to  a  few  prints  and  to  a  few  books.  If  a  child 
has  many  toys,  it  will  get  tired  of  them  and  break  them ; 
if  a  lK)y  h&s  many  prints  he  will  merely  dawdle  and  scrawl 
over  them;  it  is  by  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  his 
possessions  that  his  pleasure  in  them  is  perfected,  and  his 
attention  concentrated.'  The  parents  need  give  themselves 
no  trouble  hi  instructing  him,  &s  far  as  drawing  is  con- 
cerned, beyond  insisting  upon  economical  and  neat  habits 
with  his  colours  and  paper,  showing  him  the  best  way  of 
holding  pencil  and  rule,  and,  so  far  as  they  take  notice  of 
his  work,  pointing  out  where  a  line  is  too  short  or  too 
long,  or  too  crooked,  when  compared  with  the  copy;  accip- 
fncy  being  the  first  and  last  thing  they  look  for.  If  the 
child  shows  talent  for  inventing  or  grouping  figures,  the 
parents  should  neither  check,  nor  praise  it  They  may 
laugh  with  it  frankly,  or  show  pleasure  in  what  it  has 
done,  just  as  they  show  pleasure  in  seeing  it  well,  or 
cheerful;  but  they  must  not  praise  it  for  being  clever, 
any  more  tlian  they  would  praise  it  for  being  stout  They 
should  praise  it  only  for  what  costs  it  self-denial,  namely, 
attention  and  hard  work ;  otherwise  they  will  make  it  work 

^  [Kor  lliukitrt  vi«wt  on  ''hUtorloftl"  Art,  wronglf  and  rightly  so  eallod,  sm 
Modem  JltintHTM,  vol.  ill.  (Vol.  V.  «.  <M) ;  J^iure§  on  Architecture  and  Patntrng, 
Vol  XIJ.  DD.  151-153 ;  Vol.  XIV.  p.  84 ;  tktelue  i^Aglaia,  §  2.] 

*  [RiMlun  it  hert  speaking  from  iho  porsonal  oxporioDce  of  his  own  childhood : 
see  PrateHta,  i.  oh.  i.  |  14.] 
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for  yanity's  sake»  and  always  badly.  The  best  books  to 
put  into  its  hands  are  those  illustrated  by  George  Cruik« 
shank  or  by  Richter.  (See  Appendix.^)  At  about  the  age 
of  twelye  or  fourteen,  it  is  quite  time  enough  to  set  youth 
or  girl  to  serious  work;  and  then  this  book  will,  I  think, 
be  useful  to  them ;  and  I  have  good  hope  it  may  be  so, 
likewise,  to  persons  of  more  advanced  age  wishing  to  know 
something  of  the  first  principles  of  art. 

4.  Yet  observe,  that  the  method  of  study  recommended 
is  not  brought  foipvard  as  absolutely  the  best,  but  only  as 
the  best  which  I  can  at  present  devise  for  an  isolated 
student.  It  is  very  likely  that  farther  experience  in  teach- 
ing may  enable  me  to  modify  it  with  advantage  in  several 
important  respects;  but  I  am  sure  the  main  principles  of 
it  are  sound,  and  most  of  the  exercises  as  useful  as  they 
can  be  rendered  without  a  master's  superintendence.  The 
method  differs,  however,  so  materially  from  that  generally 
adopted  by  drawing-masters,  that  a  word  or  two  of  explana- 
tion may  be  needed  to  justify  what  might  otherwise  be 
thought  wilAil  eccentricity. 

5.  The  manuals  at  present  published  on  the  subject  of 
drawing  are  aU  dkected,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  one  or  other 
of  two  objects.  Either  they  propose  to  give  the  student  a 
power  of  dexterous  sketchmg  with  pencil  or  water-colour, 
so  as  to  emulate  (at  considerable  distance)  the  slighter 
work  of  our  second-rate  artists;  or  they  propose  to  give 
him  such  accurate  command  of  mathematical  forms'  as  may 
afterwards  enable  him  to  design  rapidly  and  cheaply  for 
manufioctures.  When  drawing  is  taught  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, the  first  is  the  aim  usually  proposed;  while  the 
second  is  the  object  kept  chiefly  in  view  at  Marlborough 
House,'  and  in  tiie  branch  Government  Schools  of  Design. 

6.  Of  the  fitness  of  the  modes  of  study  adopted  in  those 

1  [Below,  pp.  222, 224.] 

*  rSo  also  in  architecture :  see  Two  Paths,  §  28.] 

*  [rhen  the  seat  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department^  afterwards  transferred  to 
Sonth  Kensington.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Department's  methods,  see  the 
Introdnetioii  to  Vol.  XVI.] 
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schools,  to  the  end  specially  intended,  judgment  is  hardly 
yet  possible;  only,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  all  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  confusing  art  as  applied  to  manu£u> 
ture,  with  manufacture  itself.^  For  instance,  the  skill  by 
which  an  inventive  workman  designs  and  moulds  a  beautiful 
cup,  is  skill  of  true  art;  but  the  skill  by  which  that  cup 
is  copied  and  afterwards  multiplied  a  thousandfold,  is  skiU 
of  manufacture :  and  the  faculties  which  enable  one  work- 
man to  design  and  elaborate  his  original  piece,  are  not  to 
be  developed  by  the  same  system  of  instruction  as  those 
which  enable  another  to  produce  a  maximum  number  of 
approximate  copies  of  it  in  a  given  time.  Farther:  it  is 
surely  inexpedient  that  any  reference  to  purposes  of  manu- 
facture should  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  artist 
himself.  Try  first  to  manufacture  a  Raphael;  then  let 
Raphael  direct  your  manufacture.  He  will  design  you 
a  plate,  or  cup,  or  a  house,  or  a  palace,  whenever  you  want 
it,  and  design  them  in  the  most  convenient  and  rational 
way ;  but  do  not  let  your  anxiety  to  reach  the  platter  and 
the  cup  interfere  with  your  education  of  the  RaphaeL 
Obtain  first  the  best  work  you  can,  and  the  ablest  hands, 
irrespective  of  any  consideration  of  economy  or  facility  of 
production.  Then  leave  your  trained  artist  to  determine 
how  far  art  can  be  popularised,  or  manufacture  ennobled. 

7.  Now,  I  believe  that  (irrespective  of  differences  in 
individual  temper  and  character)  the  excellence  of  an  artist, 
as  such,  depends  wholly  on  refinement  of  perception,  and 
that  it  is  this,  mainly,  which  a  master  or  a  school  can 
teach;  so  that  while  powers  of  invention  distinguish  man 
from  man,  powers  of  perception  distinguish  school  from 
school.  All  great  schools  enforce  delicacy  of  drawing  and 
subtlety  of  sight :  and  the  only  rule  which  I  have,  as  yet, 
found  to  be  without  exception  respecting  art,  is  that  all 
great  art  is  delicate.* 

*  [On  this  subject,  compare  Laws  of  Fesok,  Preface,  §  6  (p.  344,  below),  and  Two 
Paths,  §§  51  seq.] 

>  [See  below,  §  16 ;  and  compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  (VoL  V.  p.  63).] 
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8.  Therefore,  the  chief  aim  and  bent  of  the  following 
system  is  to  obtain,  first,  a  perfectly  patient,  and,  to  the 
utmost  of  the  pupil's  power,  a  delicate  method  of  work, 
such  as  may  ensure  his  seeing  truly.  For  I '  am  nearly 
convinced  that,  when  once  we  see  keenly  enough,  there  is 
very  little  difficulty  in  drawing  what  we  see;  but,  even 
supposing  that  this  difficulty  be  still  great,  I  believe  that 
the  sight  is  a  more  important  thing  than  the  drawing;  and 
I  would  rather  teach  drawing  that  my  pupils  may  learn  to 
love  Nature,  than  teach  the  looking  at  Nature  that  they 
may  learn  to  draw.  It  is  surely  also  a  more  important 
thing,  for  young  people  and  unprofessional  students,  to  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  art  of  others,  than  to  gain  much 
power  in  art  themselves.  Now  the  modes  of  sketching 
ordinarily  taught  are  inconsistent  with  this  power  of  judg- 
ment. No  person  trained  to  the  superficial  execution  of 
modem  water-colour  painting,  can  understand  the  work  of 
Titian  or  Leonardo;  they  must  for  ever  remain  blind  to 
the  refinement  of  such  men's  pencilling,  and  the  precision 
of  their  thinking.  But,  however  slight  a  degree  of  mani- 
pulative power  the  student  may  reach  by  pursuing  the 
mode  recommended  to  him  in  these  letters,  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  he  cannot  go  once  through  the  advised  exercises 
without  beginning  to  understand  what  masterly  work  means ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  has  gained  some  proficiency  in  them, 
he  will  have  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  painting  of  the 
great  schools,  and  a  new  perception  of  the  exquLsiteness  of 
natural  scenery,  such  as  would  repay  him  for  much  more 
labour  than  I  have  asked  him  to  undergo. 

9.  That  labour  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  irksome,  nor 
is  it  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the 
pupil  works  unassisted  by  a  master.  For  the  smooth  and 
straight  road  which  admits  unembarrassed  progress  must,  I 
fear,  be  dull  as  well  as  smooth;  and  the  hedges  need  to  be 
close  and  trim  when  there  is  no  guide  to  warn  or  bring 
back  the  erring  traveller.  The  system  followed  in  this 
work  will,  therefore,  at  first,  surprise  somewhat  sorrowfully 
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those  who  are  &iniliar  with  the  practice  of  our  dass  at  the 
Working  Men's  College;^  for  there,  the  pupil,  having  the 
master  at  his  side  to  extricate  him  firom  sudi  embaiFasBmenti 
as  his  first  efforts  may  lead  into,  is  at  once  set  to  drmw 
firom  a  solid  object,  and  soon  finds  entertainment  in  his 
efforts  and  interest  in  his  difficulties.  Of  course  the  sim- 
plest object  which  it  is  possible  to  set  before  the  eye  is  a 
sphere ;  and,  practically,  I  find  a  child's  toy,  a  white  leather 
ball,  better  than  anything  else;  as  the  gradations  on  balls 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  I  use  sometimes  to  try  the 
strength  of  pupils  who  have  had  previous  practice,  are  s 
little  too  deUcate  for  a  beginner  to  perceive.  It  has  been 
objected  that  a  circle,  or  the  outline  of  a  sphere,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  lines  to  draw.  It  is  so ;  *  but  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  drawn.  All  that  his  study  of  the  ball  is 
to  teach  the  pupil,  is  the  way  in  which  shade  gives  the 
appearance  of  projection.  This  he  learns  most  satisfiactorily 
£rom  a  sphere;  because  any  solid  form,  terminated  by 
straight  lines  or  flat  surfaces,  owes  some  of  its  appearance 
of  projection  to  its  perspective;  but  in  the  sphere,  what^ 
without  shade,  was  a  flat  circle,  becomes,  merely  by  the 
added  shade,  the  image  of  a  solid  ball ;  and  this  fact  is  just 
as  striking  to  the  learner,  whether  his  circular  outline  be 
true  or  false.  He  is,  therefore,  never  allowed  to  trouble 
himself  about  it ;  if  he  makes  the  ball  look  as  oval  as  an 
eggy  the  degree  of  error  is  simply  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
he  does  better  next  time,  and  better  still  the  next.  But 
his  mind  is  always  fixed  on  the  gradation  of  shade,  and  the 
outline  left  to  take,  in  due  time,  care  of  itself.  I  eall  it 
outline,  for  the  sake  of  immediate  intelligibility, — strictly 
speaking,  it  is  merely  the  edge  of  the  shade;  no  pupil 
in  my  class  being  ever  allowed  to  draw  an  outline,  in 
the  ordinary  sense.      It  is  pointed  out  to  him,  from   the 

*  Or,  more  accurately,  appears  to  be  so,  because  any  one  can  see  an  error 
in  a  circle. 

^  [See  above.  Introduction,  pp.  zix.-zxii. ;  and  compare  Vol.  V.  pp.  xxxvL-xlL] 
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first,  that  Nature  relieves  one  mass,  or  one  tint,  against 
another ;  but  outlines  none.^  The  outline  exercise,  the  second 
suggested  in  this  letter,  is  recommended,  not  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  draw  outlines,  but  as  the  only  means  by  which, 
unassisted,  he  can  test  his  acciuracy  of  eye,  and  discipline 
his  hand.  When  the  master  is  by,  errors  in  the  form  and 
extent  of  shadows  can  be  pointed  out  as  easily  as  in  out- 
line, and  the  handling  can  be  gradually  corrected  in  details 
of  the  work.  But  the  solitary  student  can  only  find  out 
his  own  mistakes  by  help  of  the  traced  limi^  and  can 
only  test  the  firmness  of  his  hand  by  an  exercise  in  which 
nothing  but  firmness  is  required;  and  during  which  all 
other  considerations  (as  of  softness,  complexity,  etc.)  are 
entirely  excluded. 

,  10.  Both  the  systeip  adopted  at  the  Working  Men's 
College,  and  that  recommended  here,  agree,  however,  in  one 
principle,  which  I  consider  the  most  important  and  special 
of  all  that  are  involved  in  my  teaching :  namely,  the  attach- 
ing its  full  importance,  from  the  first,  to  local  colour.'  I 
believe  that  the  endeavour  to  separate,  in  the  course  of 
instruction,  the  observation  of  light  and  shade  from  that  of 
local  colour,  has  always  been,  and  must  always  be,  destruc- 
tive of  the  student's  power  of  accurate  sight,  and  that  it 
corrupts  his  taste  as  much  as  it  retards  his  progress.  I  will 
not  occupy  the  reader's  time  by  any  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciple here,  but  I  wish  him  to  note  it  as  the  only  distinc- 
tive one  in  my  system,  so  far  as  it  i^  a  system.  For  the 
recommendation  to  the  pupil  to  copy  fEtithfiilly,  and  without 
alta*ation,  whatever  natural  object  he  chooses  to  study,  is 
serviceable,  among  other  reasons,  just  because  it  gets  rid 
of  systematic  rules  altogether,  and  teaches  people  to  draw, 

1  [Compare  ''Addresses  on  Decorative  Colour,"  §  10,  Vol.  XII.  p.  482.] 
*  FCompare  Leonardo's  Treatise  on  PoinHng,  §  175 :  ''  The  student  who  is  desirous 
of  making  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  imitating  the  works  of  Nature,  should  not 
only  leam  the  shape  of  figures  or  other  objects,  and  be  able  to  delineate  them  with 
truth  and  precision,  but  he  must  also  accompany  them  with  their  proper  lights  and 
shadows,  according  to  the  eihuUicn  in  which  thote  objects  aj^pear"  The  references  in 
this  volume  to  Leonardo's  Treatise  are  to  the  English  version  by  J.  F.  Rigaud 
("Bohn's  Library").] 
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as  country  lads  learn  to  ride,  without  saddle  or  stirrups; 
my  main  object  being,  at  first,  not  to  get  my  pupils  to  hold 
their  reins  prettily,  but  to  **  sit  like  a  jackanapes,  never  off"  ^ 

11.  In  these  written  instructions,  therefore,  it  has  alwmjrs 
been  with  regret  that  I  have  seen  myself  forced  to  advise 
anything  like  monotonous  or  formal  discipline.  But,  to  the 
unassisted  student,  such  formalities  are  indispensable,  and  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  the  sense  of  secure  advancement, 
and  the  pleasure  of  independent  effort,  may  render  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  even  the  more  tedious  exercises  here  pro- 
posed, possible  to  the  solitary  learner,  without  weariness. 
But  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  he  finds  the  first  steps 
painfully  irksome,  I  can  only  desire  him  to  consider  whether 
the  acquirement  of  so  great  a  power  as  that  of  pictorial 
expression  of  thought  be  not  worth  some  toil;  or  whether 
it  is  likely,  in  the  natural  order  of  matters  in  this  working 
world,  that  so  great  a  gift  should  be  attainable  by  those 
who  will  give  no  price  for  it. 

12.  One  task,  however,  of  some  difficulty,  the  student  will 
find  I  have  not  imposed  upon  him:  namely,  learning  the 
laws  of  perspective.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  learn  them, 
if  he  could  do  so  easily;  but  without  a  master's  help,  and 
in  the  way  perspective  is  at  present  explained  in  treatises, 
the  difficulty  is  greater  than  the  gain.  For  perspective  is 
not  of  the  slightest  use,  except  in  rudimentary  work.  You 
can  draw  the  rounding  line  of  a  table  in  perspective,  but 
you  cannot  draw  the  sweep  of  a  sea  bay;  you  can  fore- 
shorten a  log  of  wood  by  it,  but  you  cannot  foreshorten  an 
arm.  Its  laws  are  too  gross  and  few  to  be  applied  to  any 
subtle  form ;  therefore,  as  you  must  learn  to  draw  the  subtle 
forms  by  the  eye,  certainly  you  may  draw  the  simple  ones. 
No  great  painters  ever  trouble  themselves  about  perspective, 
and  very  few  of  them  know  its  laws ;  they  draw  everything 
by  the  eye,  and,  naturally  enough,  disdain  in  the  easy  parts 
of  their  work  rules  which  cannot  help  them  in  difficult  ones. 

»  [Henry  V.,  v.  2.] 
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It  would  take  about  a  month's  labour  to  draw  imperfectly, 
by  laws  of  perspective,  what  any  great  Venetian  will  draw 
perfectly  in  five  minutes,  when  he  is  throwing  a  wreath  of 
leaves  round  a  head,  or  bending  the  curves  of  a  pattern  in 
and  out  among  the  folds  of  drapery.  It  is  true  that  when 
perspective  was  first  discovered,  everybody  amused  them- 
selves with  it;  and  all  the  great  painters  put  fine  saloons 
and  arcades  behind  their  Madonnas,  merely  to  show  that 
they  could  draw  in  perspective:  but  even  this  was  generally 
done  by  them  only  to  catch  the  public  eye,  and  they  dis- 
dained the  perspective  so  much,  that  though  they  took  the 
greatest  pains  with  the  circlet  of  a  crown,  or  the  rim  of  a 
crystal  cup,  in  the  heart  of  their  picture,  they  would  twist 
their  capitals  of  columns  and  towers  of  churches  about  in 
the  background  in  the  most  wanton  way,  wherever  they 
liked  the  Unes  to  go,  provided  only  they  left  just  perspective 
enough  to  please  the  public. 

18.  In  modem  days,  I  doubt  if  any  artist  among  us, 
except  David  Roberts,  knows  so  much  perspective  as 
would  enable  him  to  draw  a  Gk>thic  arch  to  scale  at  a 
given  angle  and  distance.^  Turner,  though  he  was  professor 
of  perspective  to  the  Royal  Academy,  did  not  know  what 
he  professed,^  and  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a 
single  building  in  true  perspective  in  his  life;  he  drew 
them  only  with  as  much  perspective  as  suited  him.  Prout 
also  knew  nothing  of  perspective,  and  twisted  his  buildings, 
as  Turner  did,  into  whatever  shapes  he  liked.'  I  do  not 
justify  this;  and  would  recommend  the  studei^t  at  least  to 
treat  perspective  with  common  civility,  but  to  pay  no  court 
to  it.  The  best  way  he  can  learn  it,  by  himself,  is  by 
taking  a  pane  of  glass,  fixed  in  a  frame,  so  that  it  can  be 

^  [For  a  dmikr  stetement,  see  Pre-Bapha^Uitm,  §  19  (Vol.  XII.  p.  366) ;  and  for 
Roberts  at  an  architactoral  draughtsman^  see  also  Modem  Painter*,  vol.  i.  (VoL  III. 
p.  223).] 

'  [But  see  Modem  PairUere,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  607)>  and  for  his  diagrams  prepared 
for  his  Acadennr  lectures — ^'of  tiie  most  difficult  perspective  subjects'  — ilrid,,  vol.  v. 
pt  ix.  ch.  xii.  §  4  n.,  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  307.] 

>  FFor  a  full  discussion  of  Proafs  characteristic  virtues  and  limitations,  see 
VoL  JUV.  pp.  384-404.] 
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set  upright  before  the  eye,  at  the  distance  at  which  the  iHt>- 
posed  sketch  is  intended  to  be  seen.^  Let  the  eye  be 
placed  at  some  fixed  point,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  pone 
of  glass,  but  as  high  or  as  low  as  the  student  likes;  then 
with  a  brush  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  a  little  body-colour 
that  will  adhere  to  the  glass,  the  lines  of  the  landscape 
may  be  traced  on  the  glass,  as  you  see  them  through  it 
When  so  traced  they  are  all  in  true  perspective.  If  the 
glass  be  sloped  in  any  direction,  the  lines  are  still  in  tarue 
perspective,  only  it  is  perspective  calculated  for  a  sloping 
plane,  while  common  perspective  always  supposes  the  plane 
of  the  picture  to  be  vertical.  It  is  good,  in  early  practice^ 
to  accustom  yourself  to  enclose  your  subject,  before  sketch- 
ing it,  with  a  light  frame  of  wood  held  upright  before  you ; 
it  will  show  you  what  you  may  legitimately  take  into  your 
pictiu^,  and  what  choice  there  is  between  a  narrow  fore- 
ground near  you,  and  a  wide  one  farther  off;  also,  what 
height  of  tree  or  building  you  can  properly  take  in,  etc* 

14.  Of  figure  drawing,  nothing  is  said  in  the  following 
pages,  because  I  do  not  think  figures,  as  chief  subjects, 
can  be  drawn  to  any  good  purpose  by  an  amateur.  As 
accessaries  in  landscape,  they  are  just  to  be  drawn  on  the 
same  principles  as  an3rthing  else. 

15.  Lastly:  If  any  of  the  directions  given  subsequently 
to  the  student  should  be  found  obscure  by  him,  or  if  at 
any  stage  of  the  recommended  practice  he  find  himself  in 
difficulties  which  I  have  not  enough  provided  against,  he 
may  apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  Ward,*  who  is  my  under  draw- 
ing-master at  the  Working  Men's  College  (45  Great  Ormond 

*  If  the  student  is  fond  of  architecture^  and  wishes  to  know  more 
of  perspective  than  he  can  learn  in  this  rough  way^  Mr.  Runciman  (of 
49  Acacia  Road,  St.  John's  Wood),  who  was  my  first  drawing-master,  and 
to  whom  I  owe  many  happy  hours,  can  teach  it  him  quickly,  easily,  and 
rightly." 

'  [See  the  openioff  of  Ruskin's  own  RlemefkU  ofF^tpecUve,  below,  p.  241.1 
>  [Mr.  William  Ward's  present  address  (1904)  is  2  Church  Terrace,  Richmond, 
Surrey ;  but  be  is  no  lonf^er  engaged  in  teaching.] 

'  |ror  some  aeeount  of  Mr.  Runciman,  see  Pneterita,  i.  ch.  iv.  §  84.] 
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Street^),  and  who  will  give  any  required  assistance,  on  the 
lowest  terms  that  can  remunerate  him  for  the  occupation 
of  his  time,  I  have  not  leisure  myself  in  general  to  answer 
letters  of  inquuy,  however  much  I  may  desire  to  do  so; 
but  Mr.  Ward  has  always  the  power  of  referring  any 
question  to  me  when  he  thinks  it  necessary.  I  have  good 
hope,  however,  that  enough  guidance  is  given  in  this  work 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  embarrassment; 
and  I  believe  that  the  student  who  obeys  its  directions 
will  find,  on  the  whole,  that  the  best  answerer  of  ques- 
tions is  perseverance;  and  the  best  drawing-masters  are  the 
woods  and  hills. 

^  [Now  (1004)  about  to  be  removed  to  new  buildingB  on  a  site  fiu^ing  Oakley 
Square^  a  little  north  of  St.  Pancrae  Station.] 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

[1857] 

As  one  or  two  questions,  asked  of  me  since  the  publication 
of  this  work,  have  indicated  points  requiring  elucidation,  I 
have  added  a  few  short  notes  in  the  &:st  Appendix.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  desirable  otherwise  to  modify  the  form  or  add 
to  the  matter  of  a  book  as  it  passes  through  successive 
editions;  I  have,  therefore,  only  mended  the  wording  of 
some  obscure  sentences ;  ^  with  which  exception  the  text 
remains,  and  will  remain,  in  its  original  form,  which  I  had 
carefully  considered.  Should  the  public  find  the  book  useful, 
and  call  for  further  editions  of  it,  such  additional  notes  as 
may  be  necessary  will  be  always  placed  in  the  first  Appendix, 
where  they  can  be  at  once  referred  to,  in  any  library,  by  the 
possessors  of  the  earlier  editions ;  and  I  will  take  care  they 
shall  not  be  numerous.' 


AuguH  S,  1857. 


1  [S« 


See  the  list  of '' Vari»  Lectiones  "  above^  pp.  7,  8.] 
o  such  notes  were,  however^  added.] 
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ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING 


LETTER  I 

ON  FIRST  PRACTICE 

1,  My  dear  Reader, — ^Whether  this  book  is  to  be  of  use 
to  you  or  not,  depends  wholly  on  your  reason  for  Mrishing 
to  learn  to  draw.  If  you  desire  only  to  possess  a  graceful 
accomplishment,  to  be  able  to  converse  in  a  fluent  manner 
about  drawing,  or  to  amuse  yourself  listiessly  in  listless 
hours,  I  cannot  help  you :  but  if  you  wish  to  learn  drawing 
that  you  may  be  able  to  set  down  clearly,  and  usefully, 
records  of  such  things  as  cannot  be  described  in  words, 
either  to  assist  your  own  memory  of  them,  or  to  convey 
distinct  ideas  of  them  to  other  people ;  ^  if  you  wish  to  obtain 
quicker  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  and 
to  preserve  something  like  a  true  image  of  beautiful  things 
that  pass  away,  or  which  you  must  yourself  leave;  if,  also, 
you  wish  to  understand  the  minds  of  great  painters,  and  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  their  work  sincerely,  seeing  it  for  your- 
self, and  loving  it,  not  merely  taking  up  the  thoughts  of 
other  people  about  it;  then  I  can  help  you,  or,  which  is 
better,  show  you  how  to  help  yourself, 

2.  Only  you  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that  these 
powers,  which  indeed  are  noble  and  desirable,  cannot  be  got 
without  work.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  draw  well,  than 
it  is  to  learn  to  play  well  on  any  musical  instrument;  but 
you  know  that  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of  practice,  giving 

^  [Compare  the  paper  on  ^^ Education  in  Art"  in  ^  /oy /or  Ewr^  §  163  (VoL  XVI. 

p.  143).] 
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three  or  four  hours  a  day,  to  acquire  even  OTdinary  oommaiid 
over  the  keys  of  a  piano;  and  you  must  not  think  that  a 
masterly  command  of  your  pencil,  and  the  knowledge  of 
what  may  be  done  with  it,  can  be  acquired  without  pains- 
takingy  or  in  a  very  short  time.  The  kind  of  drawing  which 
is  taught,  or  supposed  to  be  taught,  in  our  schools,  in  a 
term  or  two,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  an  bourns  practice  a 
week,  is  not  drawing  at  alL  It  is  only  the  performance  <^ 
a  few  dexterous  (not  always  even  that)  evolutions  on  piqper 
with  a  black-lead  pencil;  profitless  alike  to  performer  and 
beholder,  unless  as  a  matter  of  vanity,  and  that  the  smallest 
possible  vanity.  If  any  young  person,  after  being  taught 
what  is,  in  polite  circles,  caUed  <<  drawing,"  will  try  to  copy 
the  commonest  piece  of  real  work — suppose  a  lithograph 
on  the  title-page  of  a  new  opera  air,  or  a  woodcut  in  the 
cheapest  illustrated  newspaper  of  the  day, — ^they  will  find 
themselves  entirely  beaten.  And  yet  that  common  litho- 
graph was  drawn  with  coarse  chalk,  much  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  the  pencil  of  which  an  accomplished  young 
lady  is  supposed  to  have  command ;  and  that  woodcut  was 
drawn  in  urgent  haste,  and  half  spoiled  in  the  cutting  after- 
wards ;  and  both  were  done  by  people  whom  nobody  thinks 
of  as  artists,  or  praises  for  their  power ;  both  were  done  for 
daily  bread,  with  no  more  artist's  pride  than  any  simple 
handicraftsmen  feel  in  the  work  they  live  by. 

8.  Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  you  can  learn  drawings 
any  more  than  a  new  language,  without  some  hard  and 
disagreeable  labour.  But  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  this  price,  fear  that  you  may 
be  unable  to  get  on  for  want  of  special  talent.  It  is  in- 
deed  true  that  the  persons  who  have  peculiar  talent  for  art, 
draw  instinctively,  and  get  on  almost  without  teaching; 
though  never  without  toil.  It  is  true,  also,  that  of  inferior 
talent  for  drawing  there  are  many  degrees:  it  will  take 
one  person  a  much  longer  time  than  another  to  attain  the 
same  results,  and  the  results  thus  painfully  attained  are 
never  quite  so  satisfsictory  as  those  got  with  greater  ease 
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when  the  faculties  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  study.  But 
I  have  never  yet,  in  the  experiments  I  have  made,  met 
with  a  person  who  could  not  learn  to  draw  at  all;  and,  in 
general,  there  is  a  satisfactory  and  available  power  in  every 
one  to  leam  drawing  if  he  wishes,  just  as  nearly  all  persons 
have  the  power  of  learning  French,  Latin,  or  arithmetic, 
in  a  decent  and  useful  degree,  if  their  lot  in  life  requires 
them  to  possess  such  knowledge. 

4.  Supposing  then  that  you  are  ready  to  take  a  certain 
amoimt  of  pains,  and  to  bear  a  little  irksomeness  and  a  few 
disappointments  bravely,  I  can  promise  you  that  an  hour's 
practice  a  day  for  six  months,  or  an  hour's  practice  every 
other  day  for  twelve  months,  or,  disposed  in  whatever  way 
you  find  convenient,  some  hundred  and  fifty  hours'  practice, 
will  give  you  sufficient  power  of  drawing  faithfully  what- 
ever you  want  to  draw,  and  a  good  judgment,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  of  other  people's  work :  of  which  hours  if  you 
have  one  to  spare  at  present,  we  may  as  well  begin  at 
once. 

EXEBCISE   I. 

5.  Everything  that  you  can  see  in  the  world  around 
you,  presents  itself  to  your  eyes  only  as  an  arrangement  of 
patches  of  different   colours    variously   shaded.^      Some  of 

*  (N,B. — This  note  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  incredulous  or  curious 
readers.  You  may  miss  it  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  or  are  willing  to  take  the 
statement  in  the  text  on  trust.) 

The  perception  of  solid  Form  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience.  We 
see  nothing  but  flat  colours ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  experiments  that 
we  find  out  that  a  stain  of  black  or  grey  indicates  the  dark  side  of  a  solid 
substance,  or  that  a  faint  hue  indicates  that  the  object  in  which  it  appears 
is  far  away.  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting  depends  on  our  re- 
coveiy  of  what  may  be  called  the  innocence  of  the  eye ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
sort  of  childish  perception  of  these  flat  stains  of  colour,  merely  as  such, 
without  consciousness  of  what  they  signify, — as  a  blind  man  would  see  them 
if  suddenly  gifted  with  sight. 

For  instance:  when  grass  is  lighted  strongly  by  the  sun  in  certain 
directions,  it  is  turned  from  green  into  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  dusty- 
looking  vellow.  If  we  had  been  bom  blind,  and  were  suddenly  endowed 
with  tight  on  a  piece  of  grass  thus  lighted   in  some  parts  by  the  sun,  it 
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these  patches  of  colour  have  an  appearanee  of  lines  or 
texture  within  them,  as  a  piece  of  cloth  or  silk  has  of 
threads,  or  an  animal's  skin  shows  texture  of  hairs:  but 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  the  first  broad  aspect  of 
the  thing  is  that  of  a  patch  of  some  definite  colour;  and 
the  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  how  to  produce  extents  of 
smooth  colour,  without  texture. 

6.  This  can  only  be  done  properly  with  a  brush ;  but  a 
brush,  being  soft  at  the  point,  causes  so  much  uncertainty 
in  the  touch  of  an  unpractised  hand,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  learn  to  draw  first  with  it,  and  it  is  better  to  take»  in 
early  practice,  some  instrument  with  a  hard  and  fine  point, 
both  that  we  may  give  some  support  to  the  hand,  and  that 
by  working  over  the  subject  with  so  delicate  a  point,  the 
attention  may  be  properly  directed  to  all  the  most  minute 

would  appear  to  us  that  part  of  the  grass  was  green,  and  part  a  dusty  yellow 
(very  nearly  of  the  colour  of  primroses);  and,  if  there  were  primroses 
near,  we  should  think  that  the  sunlighted  grass  was  another  mass  of  plants 
of  the  same  sulphur-yellow  colour.  We  should  try  to  gather  some  of  them, 
and  then  find  that  the  colour  went  away  from  the  grass  when  we  stood 
between  it  and  the  sun,  but  not  from  the  primroses;  and  by  a  series  of 
experiments  we  should  find  out  that  the  sun  was  really  the  cause  of  the  colour 
in  the  one, — not  in  the  other.  We  go  through  such  processes  of  experiment 
unconsciously  in  childhood ;  and  having  once  come  to  conclusions  touching 
the  signification  of  certain  colours,  we  always  suppose  that  we  tee  what  we 
only  know,  and  have  hardly  any  consciousness  of  the  real  aspect  of  the 
signs  we  have  learned  to  interpret.  Very  few  people  have  any  idea  that 
sunlighted  grass  is  yellow. 

Now,  a  highly  accomplished  artist  has  always  reduced  himself  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  this  condition  of  infantine  sight.  He  sees  the  colours  of 
nature  exactly  as  they  are,  and  therefore  perceives  at  once  in  the  sun- 
lighted grass  the  precise  relation  between  the  two  colours  that  form  its 
shade  and  light  To  him  it  does  not  seem  shade  and  light,  but  bluish  green 
barred  with  gold. 

Strive,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  convince  yourself  of  this  great  fact  about 
sight.  This,  in  your  hand,  which  you  know  by  experience  and  touch  to 
be  a  book,  is  to  your  eye  nothing  but  a  patch  of  white,  variously  gradated  and 
spotted;  this  other  thing  near  you,  which  by  experience  you  know  to  be  a 
table,  is  to  your  eye  only  a  patch  of  brown,  variously  darkened  and  veined ; 
and  so  on :  and  the  whole  art  of  Painting  consists  merely  in  perceiving  the 
shape  and  depth  of  these  patches  of  colour,  and  putting  patehes  of  the 
same  size,  depth,  and  shape  on  canvas.  The  only  ob«tacle  to  the  success  of 
painting  is,  that  many  of  the  real  colours  are  brighter  and  paler  than  it  is 
possible  to  put  on  canvas :  we  must  put  darker  ones  to  represent  them. 
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parts  of  it.  Even  the  best  artists  need  occasionally  to 
study  subjects  with  a  pointed  instrument,  in  order  thus  to 
discipline,  their  attention :  and  a  beginner  must  be  content 
to  do  so  for  a  considerable  period. 

7.  Also,  observe  that  before  we  trouble  ourselves  about 
differences  of  colour,  we  must  be  able  to  lay  on  one  colour 
properly,  in  whatever  gradations  of  depth  and  whatever 
shapes  we  want.  We  will  try,  therefore,  first  to  lay  on 
tints  or  patches  of  grey,  of  whatever  depth  we  want,  with 
a  pointed  instrument.  Take  any  finely  pointed  steel  pen 
(one  of  Gillott's  lithographic  crowquills  is  best),  and  a  piece 
of  quite  smooth,  but  not  shining,  note-paper,  cream  laid, 
and  get  some  ink  that  has  stood  already  some  time  in  the 
inkstand,  so  as  to  be  quite  black,  and  as  thick  as  it  can  be 
without  clofffidnfir  the  pen.    Take 

lines,  so  as  to  enclose  a  square, 

or    nearly  a    square,    about    as 

large  as  a,  Fig.  1.     I  say  nearly 

a  square,  because  it  does  not  in 

the  least  matter  whether  it  is  quite  square  or  not,  the  object 

being  merely  to  get  a  space  enclosed  by  straight  lines. 

8.  Now,  try  to  fiU  in  that  square  space  with  crossed 
Unes,  so  completely  and  evenly  that  it  shall  look  like  a 
square  patch  of  grey  silk  or  cloth,  cut  out  and  laid  on  the 
white  paper,  as  at  b.  Cover  it  quickly,  first  with  straightish 
lines,  in  any  direction  you  like,  not  troubling  yourself  to 
draw  them  much  closer  or  neater  than  those  in  the  square 
a.  Let  them  quite  dry  before  retouching  them.  (If  you 
draw  three  or  four  squares  side  by  side,  you  may  always 
be  going  on  with  one  while  the  others  are  drying.)  Then 
cover  these  lines  with  others  in  a  different  direction,  and 
let  those  dry;  then  in  another  direction  still,  and  let  those 
dry.  Always  wait  long  enough  to  run  no  risk  of  blotting, 
and  then  draw  the  lines  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Each 
ought  to  be  laid  on  as  swiftly  as  the  dash  of  the  pen  of  a 
good  writer;  but  if  you  try  to  reach  this  great  speed  at 
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first,  you  will  go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  which  is  a 
fault  in  this  exercise.  Yet  it  is  better  to  do  so  now  and 
then  than  to  draw  the  lines  very  slowly ;  for  if  you  do,  the 
pen  leaves  a  little  dot  of  ink  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and 
these  dots  spoil  your  work.  So  draw  each  line  quickly, 
stopping  always  as  nearly  as  you  can  at  the  edge  of  the 
square.  The  ends  of  lines  which  go  over  the  edge  are  after 
wards  to  be  removed  with  the  penknife,  but  not  till  you 
have  done  the  whole  work,  otherwise  you  roughen  the  paper, 
and  the  next  line  that  goes  over  the  edge  makes  a  blot. 

9.  When  you  have  gone  over  the  whole  three  or  four 
times,  you  will  find  some  parts  of  the  square  look  darker 
than  other  parts.  Now  try  to  make  the  lifter  parts  as 
dark  as  the  rest,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  of  equal  depth 
or  darkness.  You  will  find,  on  examining  the  work,  lliat 
where  it  looks  darkest  the  lines  are  closest,  or  there  are 
some  much  darker  lines  than  elsewhere ;  therefore  you  must 
put  in  other  lines,  or  little  scratches  Bxtd  dots,  betxoeen  the 
lines  in  the  paler  parts ;  and  where  there  are  any  very  con- 
spicuous dark  lines,  scratch  them  out  lightly  with  the  pen- 
Imife,  for  the  eye  must  not  be  attracted  by  any  line  in 
particular.  The  more  carefully  and  delicately  you  fiU  in 
the  little  gaps  and  holes,  the  better;  you  will  get  on  fiister 
by  doing  two  or  three  squares  perfectly  than  a  great  many 
badly.  As  the  tint  gets  closer  and  begins  to  look  even, 
work  with  very  little  ink  in  your  pen,  so  as  hardly  to  make 
any  mark  on  the  paper;  and  at  last,  where  it  is  too  dark, 
use  the  edge  of  your  penknife  very  lightly,  and  for  some 
time,  to  wear  it  softly  into  an  even  tone.  You  will  find 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  consists  in  getting  evenness :  one 
bit  will  always  look  darker  than  another  bit  of  your  square ; 
or  there  will  be  a  granulated  and  sandy  look  over  the  whole. 
When  you  find  your  paper  quite  rough  and  in  a  mess,  give 
it  up  and  begin  another  square,  but  do  not  rest  satisfied 
till  you  have  done  your  best  with  every  square.  The  tint 
at  last  ought  at  least  to  be  as  close  and  even  as  that  in  6, 
Fig.  1.    You  will  find,  however,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
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get  a  pale  tint;  because,  naturally,  the  ink  lines  necessary 
to  produce  a  close  tint  at  all,  blacken  the  paper  more  than 
you  want.  You  must  get  over  this  difficulty  not  so  much 
by  leaving  the  lines  wide  apart  as  by  trying  to  draw  them 
excessively  fine,  lightly  and  swiftly;  being  very  cautious  in 
filling  in ;  and,  at  last,  passing  the  penknife  over  the  whole. 
By  keeping  several  squares  in  progress  at  one  time,  and 
reserving  your  pen  for  the  light  one  just  when  the  ink  is 
nearly  exhausted,  you  may  get  on  better.  The  paper  ought, 
at  last,  to  look  lightly  and  evenly  toned  all  over,  with  no 
lines  distinctly  visible. 

EXEBCISE   II. 

10.  As  this  exercise  in  shading  is  very  tiresome,  it  will 
be  well  to  vary  it  by  proceeding  with  another  at  the  same 
time.  The  power  of  shading  rightly  depends  mainly  on 
lightness  of  hand  and  keenness  of  sight ;  but  there  are  other 
qualities  required  in  drawing,  dependent  not  merely  on  light- 
ness, but  steadiness  of  hand ;  and  the  eye,  to  be  perfect  in 
its  power,  must  be  made  accurate  as  well  as  keen,  and  not 
only  see  shrewdly,  but  measure  justly. 

11.  Possess  yourself  therefore  of  any  cheap  work  on 
botany  containing  outline  plates  of  leaves  and  fiowers,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  bad  or  good:  Baxter's  British  Flower- 
ing Plants  ^  is  quite  good  enough.  Copy  any  of  the  simplest 
outlines,  first  with  a  soft  pencil,  following  it,  by  the  eye,  as 
nearly  as  you  can ;  if  it  does  not  look  right  in  proportions, 
rub  out  and  correct  it,  always  by  the  eye,  till  you  think  it 
is  right:  when  you  have  got  it  to  your  mind,  lay  tracing- 
paper  on  the  book;  on  this  paper  trace  the  outline  you 
have  been  copjring,  and  apply  it  to  your  own;  and  having 
thus  ascertained  tiie  faults,  correct  them  all  patiently,  till 
you  have  got  it  as  nearly  accurate  as  may  be.    Work  with 

1  [William  Burtsr  (Cnxstor  of  the  Oxford  BotMiic  Gmrdens) :  BrUUk  PhmiMomouM 
Botanif;  or,  FSgurw  and  Deieriptiom  qf  th0  germra  qfBriiUk  Fiaufering  Pianii,  Oxford, 
183i-1848,  6  Tolt.] 
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a  very  soft  pencil,  and  do  not  rub  out  so  hard*  as  to  spoil 
the  surface  of  your  paper ;  never  mind  how  dirty  the  paper 
gets,  but  do  not  roughen  it ;  and  let  the  fedse  outlines  alone 
where  they  do  not  really  interfere  with  the  true  one.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  accustom  yourself  to  hew  and  shape  your 
drawing  out  of  a  dirty  piece  of  paper.  ^Yhen  you  have  got 
it  as  right  as  you  can,  take  a  quill  pen,  not  very  fine  at  the 
point;  rest  your  hand  on  a  book  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  so  as  to  hold  the  pen  long;  and  go  over  your  pencil 
outline  with  ink,  raising  your  pen  point  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  leaning  more  heavily  on  one  part  of  the  line 
than  on  another.  In  most  outline  drawings  of  the  present 
day,  parts  of  the  curves  are  thickened  to  give  an  efiect  of 
shade;  all  such  outlines  are  bad,  but  they  will  serve  well 
enough  for  your  exercises,  provided  you  do  not  imitate  this 
character :  it  is  better,  however,  if  you  can,  to  choose  a  book 
of  pure  outlines.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether 
your  pen  outline  be  thin  or  thick;  but  it  matters  greatly 
that  it  should  be  equaly  not  heavier  in  one  place  than  in 
another.  The  power  to  be  obtained  is  that  of  drawing  an 
even  line  slowly  and  in  any  direction;  all  dashing  lines,  or 
approximations  to  penmanship,  are  bad.  The  pen  should,  as 
it  were,  walk  slowly  over  the  ground,  and  you  should  be 
able  at  any  moment  to  stop  it,  or  to  turn  it  in  any  other 
direction,  like  a  well-managed  horse. 

12.  As  soon  as  you  can  copy  every  curve  slowly  and 
accurately,  you  have  made  satisfactory  progress;  but  you 
will  find  the  difficulty  is  in  the  slowness.  It  is  easy  to  draw 
what  appears  to  be  a  good  line  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  or 

*  Stale  crumb  of  bread  is  better,  if  you  are  making  a  delicate  drawing, 
than  India-rubber,  for  it  disturbs  the  surface  of  the  paper  less:  bat  it 
crumbles  about  the  room  and  makes  a  mess;  and,  besides,  you  waste  tlie 
good  bread,  which  is  wrong;  and  jour  drawing  will  not  for  a  long  while 
be  worth  the  crumbs.  So  use  India-rubber  very  lightly;  or,  if  heftvily, 
pressing  it  only,  not  passing  it  over  the  paper,  and  leave  what  pencil  main 
will  not  come  away  so,  without  minding  them.  In  a  finished  drawing  the 
uneffaced  pencilling  is  often  serviceable,  helping  the  general  tone,  and  en- 
abling you  to  take  out  little  bright  lights. 
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with  what  is  called  freedom ;  *  the  real  difficulty  and  master- 
liness is  in  never  letting  the  hand  be  free,  but  keeping  it 
under  entire  control  at  every  part  of  the  line. 


EXERCISE   III. 


18.  Meantime,  you  are  always  to  be  going  on  with  your 
shaded  squares,  and  chiefly  with  these,  the  outline  exercises 
being  taken  up  only  for  rest. 

As  soon  as  you  find  you  have  some  command  of  the 


Fig,t 

pen  as  a  shading  instrument,  and  can  lay  a  pale  or  dark  tint 
as  you  choose,  try  to  produce  gradated  spaces  like  Fig.  2, 
the  dark  tint  passing  giadually  into  the  lighter  ones.     Nearly 

*  What  i8  usually  so  much  sought  after  under  the  term  ^'freedom"  is 
the  character  of  the  drawing  of  a  great  master  in  a  hurry,  whose  hand  is 
so  thoroughly  disciplined,  that  when  pressed  for  time  he  can  let  it  fly  as  it 
will,  and  it  will  not  go  far  wrong.  But  the  hand  of  a  great  master  at  real 
work  is  never  free:  its  swiftest  dash  is  under  perfect  government.  Paul 
Veronese  or  Tintoret  could  pause  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  any  appointed 
mark,  in  their  fastest  touches;  and  follow,  within  a  hair's-breadth,  the 
previously  intended  curve.  You  must  never,  therefore,  aim  at  freedom. 
It  is  not  required  of  your  drawing  that  it  should  be  free,  but  that  it  should 
be  right;  in  time  you  will  be  able  to  do  right  easily,  and  then  your  work 
will  h^  tret  in  the  beat  sense ;  but  there  is  no  merit  in  doing  wrong  easily. 

These  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  lines  used  in  shading, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  to  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  quicker  a  line  is  drawn,  the  lighter  it  is  at  the 
ends,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  joined  with  other  lines,  and  concealed 
by  them;  the  object  in  perfect  shadhig  being  to  conceal  the  lines  as  much 
as  possible. 

And  observe,  in  this  exercise,  the  object  is  more  to  get  firmness  of  hand 
than  accaracy  of  eye  for  outline ;  for  there  are  no  outlines  in  Nature,  and 
the  ordinary  student  |s  sure  to  draw  them  falsely  if  he  draws  them  at  all. 
Do  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  if  you  find  mistakes  continue  to  occur  in 
your  outlines;  be  content  at  present  if  you  find  your  hand  gaining  com- 
mand over  the  curves. 

XV.  c 
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all  expression  of  form,  in  drawing,  depends  <m  your  powe 
of  gradating  delicately;  and  the  gradation  is  always  moij 
•4  skilful  which  passes  from  one  tint  into  another  very  littli 

p  paler.     Draw,  therefore,  two  parallel  lines  for  limits  to  you 

work,  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  try  to  gradate  the  shade  evenly 
from  white  to  black,  passing  over  the  greatest  possible  dis 
tance,  yet  so  that  every  part  of  the  band  may  have  visihh 
change  in  it.  The  perception  of  gradation  is  very  defidoil 
in  all  beginners  (not  to  say,  in  many  artists),  ai^  you  wH 
probably,  for  some  time,  think  your  gradation  skilfiil  enough 
when  it  is  quite  patchy  and  imperfect.  By  getting  a  pieo 
of  grey  shaded  riband,  and  comparing  it  with  your  drawing 
you  may  arrive,  in  early  stages  of  your  work,  at  a  whole 
j  some  dissatisfaction  with   it.      Widen  your  band  little  b] 

little  as  you  get  more  skilful,  so  as  to  give  the  gradatioi 
more  lateral  space,  and  accustom  yourself  at  the  same  timi 
to  look  for  gradated  spaces  in  Nature.  The  sky  is  tiu 
largest  and  the  most  beautiful;  watch  it  at  twilight,  afbe 
the  sun  is  down,  and  try  to  consider  each  pane  of  glass  ii 
the  window  you  look  through  as  a  piece  of  paper  colourec 
blue,  or  grey,  or  purple,  as  it  happens  to  be,  and  observi 
how  quietly  and  continuously  the  giadation  extends  over  thi 
space  in  the  window,  of  one  or  two  feet  square.  Observe 
the  shades  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  a  common  whiti 
cup  or  bowl,  which  make  it  look  round  and  hollow;*  and 
then  on  folds  of  white  drapery ;  and  thus  gradually  you  wiK 
be  led  to  observe  the  more  subtle  transitions  of  the  light  as 
it  increases  or  declines  on  flat  surfaces.  At  last,  when  youi 
eye  gets  keen  and  true,  you  will  see  gradation  on  everytliinj 
in  Nature. 

14.  But  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  yet  awhile  to  dra^ 
from  any  objects  in  which  the  gradations  are  varied  and 
complicated;  nor  will  it  be  a  bad  omen  for  your  future 
progress,  and  for  the  use  that  art  is  to  be  made  of  by  yon 

*  If  you  can  get  any  pieces  of  dead  white  porcelain,  not  glaied,  thcg 
will  be  useful  models. 
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if  the  first  thing  at  which  you  aim  should  be  a  little  bit  of 
sky.  So  take  any  narrow  space  of  evening  sky,  that  you 
can  usually  see,  between  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  or  between 
two  chimneys,  or  through  the  comer  of  a  pane  in  the 
window  you  like  best  to  sit  at,  and  tty  to  gradate  a  little 
space  of  white  paper  as  evenly  as  that  is  gradated — as 
tenderly^  you  cannot  gradate  it  without  colour,  no,  nor  with 
colour  either ;  but  you  may  do  it  as  evenly ;  or,  if  you  get 
impatient  with  your  spots  and  lines  of  ink,  when  you  look 
at  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  sense  you  will  have  gained 
of  that  beauty  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  But  you 
ought  not  to  be  impatient  with  your  pen  and  ink;  for  all 
great  painters,  however  delicate  their  perception  of  colour, 
are  fond  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  light  which  may  be  got 
in  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and  in  a  woodcut,  by  the  gleam- 
ing of  the  white  paper  between  the  black  lines ;  and  if  you 
cannot  gradate  well  with  pure  black  lines,  you  will  never 
gradate  well  with  pale  ones.  By  looking  at  any  common 
woodcuts,  in  the  cheap  publications  of  the  day,  you  may 
see  how  gradation  is  given  to  the  sky  by  leaving  the  lines 
farther  and  farther  apart;  but  you  must  make  your  lines 
as  fine  as  you  can,  as  well  as  far  apart,  towards  the  light; 
and  do  not  try  to  make  them  long  or  straight,  but  let 
them  cross  irregularly  in  any  direction  easy  to  your  hand, 
depending  on  nothing  but  their  gradation  for  your  effect 
On  this  point  of  direction  of  lines,  however,  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  more,  presently;  in  the  meantime,  do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  it. 


EXERCISE   IV, 


16.  As  soon  as  you  find  you  can  gradate  tolerably  with 
the  pen,  take  an  H.  or  HH.  pencil,  using  its  point  to  pro- 
duce shade,  from  the  darkest  possible  to  the  palest,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  pen,  lightening,  however, 
now  with   India-rubber  instead  of  the  penknife.     You  will 
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find  that  all  pale  tints  of  shade  are  thus  easily  producibl 

with  great  precision  and  tenderness,  but  that  you   canno 

*<  get  the  same  dark  power  as  with  the  pen  and    ink,   an 

^  that  the  surface  of  the  shade  is  apt  to  become  glossy  an 

V  metallic,  or    dirty-looking,  or  sandy.      Persevere,   howevei 

in  trying  to  bring  it  to  evenness  with  the  fine  point,  re 
moving  any  single  speck  or  line  that  may  be  too  black 
with  the  point,  of  the  knife:  you  must  not  scratch  th( 
whole  with  the  knife  as  you  do  the  ink.  If  you  find  th 
texture  very  speckled-looking,  lighten  it  all  over  with  India 
rubber,  and  recover  it  again  with  sharp,  and  excessively  fin 
touches  of  the  pencil  point,  bringing  the  parts  that  are  tot 
pale  to  perfect  evenness  with  the  darker  spots. 
]  You  cannot  use  the  point  too  delicately  or  cunningly  ii 

doing  this;  work  with  it  as  if  you  were  drawing  the  dowi 
on  a  butterfly's  wing. 

16.  At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  if  not  before,  yoi 
may  be  assured  that  some  clever  friend  will  come  in,  an< 
hold  up  his  hands  in  mocking  amazement,  and  ask  yoi 
who  could  set  you  to  that  ''niggling";  and  if  you  perse 
vere  in  it,  you  will  have  to  sustain  considerable  persecuti<H 
from  your  artistical  acquaintances  generally,  who  will  tel 
you  that  all  good  drawing  depends  on  ''boldness."  Bui 
never  mind  them.  You  do  not  hear  them  tell  a  child 
beginning  music,  to  lay  its  little  hand  with  a  crash  amonj 
the  keys,  in  imitation  of  the  great  masters :  yet  they  might 
as  reasonably  as  they  may  tell  you  to  be  bold  in  the  pre 
sent  state  of  your  knowledge.^  Bold,  in  the  sense  of  beinf 
undaunted,  yes;  but  bold  in  the  sense  of  being  careless 
confident,  or  exhibitory,  —  no, — no,  and  a  thousand  time 
no;  for,  even  if  you  were  not  a  beginner,  it  would  be  bac 
advice  that  made  you  bold.  Mischief  may  easily  be  don< 
quickly,  but  good  and  beautiful  work  is  generally  don< 
slowly;  you  will  find  no  boldness  in  the  way  a  flower  or  i 

^  [So  Leonardo  in  his  TreaHie,  §  167>  which  is  headed  ''Accuracy  ought  to  Im 
learnt  hefore  despatch  in  the  execution/'] 
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bird's  wing  is  painted;  and  if  Nature  is  not  bold  at  her 
work,  do  you  think  you  ought  to  be  at  yours  ?  ,  So  never 
mind  what  people  say,  but  work  with  your  pencil  point 
very  patiently;  and  if  you  can  trust  me  in  anything,  trust 
me  when  I  tell  you,  that  though  there  are  all  kinds  and 
ways  of  art, — large  work  for  large  places,  small  work  for 
narrow  places,  slow  work  for  people  who  can  wait,  and  quick 
work  for  people  who  cannot, — ^there  is  one  quality,  and,  I 
think,  only  one,  in  which  aU  great  and  good  art  agrees ;- 
it  is  all  delicate  art.  Coarse  art  is  always  bad  art^  You 
cannot  understand  this  at  present,  because  you  do  not  know 
yet  how  much  tender  thought,  and  subtle  care,  the  great 
painters  put  into  touches  that  at  first  look  coarse;  but, 
believe  me,  it  is  true,  and  you  will  find  it  is  so  in  due 
time. 

17.  You  will  be  perhaps  also  troubled,  in  these  first 
essays  at  pencil  -drawing,  by  noticing  that  more  delicate 
gradations  are  got  in  an  instant  by  a  chance  touch  of  the 
India-rubber,  than  by  an  hour's  labour  with  the  point;  and 
you  may  wonder  why  I  tell  you  to  produce  tints  so  pain- 
fully, which  might,  it  appears,  be  obtained  with  ease.  But 
there  are  two  reasons:  the  first,  that  when  you  come  to 
draw  forms,  you  must  be  able  to  gradate  with  absolute 
precision,  in  whatever  place  and  direction  you  wish;  not  in 
any  wise  vaguely,  as  the  India-rubber  does  it:  and,  secondly, 
that  all  natural  shadows  are  more  or  less  mingled  with 
ffleams  of  licrht.  In  the  darkness  of  fifround  there  is  the 
Sght  of  the  ifttk  pebbl«  or  dust ,  in  the\rkn»s  of  foliage, 
the  glitter  of  the  leaves;  in  the  darkness  of  flesh,  trans- 
parency; in  that  of  a  stone,  granulation:  in  every  case 
there  is  some  mingling  of  light,  which  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  the  leaden  tone  which  you  get  by  rubbing,  or 
by  an  instrument  known  to  artists  as  the  "stump."  When 
you  can  manage  the  point  properly,  you  will  indeed  be  able 
to  do  much  also  with  this  instrument,  or  with  your  fingers ; 

^  [See  above,  Frehce,  §  7,  p.  14.] 
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but  then  you  will  have  to  retouch  the  flat  tints  afterwards, 
so  as  to  put  life  and  light  into  them,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  with  the  point.  Labour  on,  therefore,  courageously, 
with  that  only. 

EXERCISE   V. 

18.  When  you  can  manage  to  tint  and  gradate  tendoly 
with  the  pencil  point,  get  a  good  large  alphabet,  and  tiy 
to  tint  the  letters  into  shape  with  the  pencil  point.  Do 
not  outline  them  first,  but  measure  their  height  and  ex* 

treme  breadth  with  the 
compasses,^  as  a  6,  a  r. 
Fig.  8,  and  then  scratch 
in  their  shapes  gradually ; 
the  letter  A,  enclosed 
*  within  the  lines,  being  in 
what  Turner  would  have 
called  a  ''state  of  for- 
^^3  wardness."  Then»  when 
you  are  satisfied  with  the 
shape  of  the  letter,  draw  pen-and-ink  lines  firmly  round  the 
tint,  as  at  d,  and  remove  any  touches  outside  the  limit,  first 
with  the  India-rubber,  and  then  with  the  penknife,  so  that 
all  may  look  clear  and  right.  If  you  rub  out  any  of  the 
pencil  inside  the  outline  of  the  letter,  retouch  it,  closing  it 
up  to  the  inked  line.  The  straight  lines  of  the  outline  are 
all  to  be  ruled,*  but  the  curved  lines  are  to  be  drawn  by 

*  Artists  who  glance  at  this  book  maj  be  surprised  at  this  permission. 
My  chief  reason  is,  that  I  think  it  more  necessary  that  the  pupil's  eye 
should  be  trained  to  accurate  perception  of  the  relations  of  curve  and  right 
lines,  by  having  the  latter  absolutely  true,  than  that  he  should  practise 
drawing  straight  lines.  But  also,  I  believe,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  this,  that  he  never  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  a  straight  line.  I  do  not 
believe  a  perfectly  trained  hand  ever  can  draw  a  line  without  some  curva- 
ture in  it,  or  some  variety  of  direction.  Prout  could  draw  a  straight  line^ 
but  I  do  not  believe  Raphael  could,  nor  Tintoret.  A  great  draughtsman  can, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  draw  every  line  but  a  straight  one. 

^  [So  in  §S  30  and  47^  below,  pp.  44,  51,  the  nse  of  compasses  is  recommended; 
compare  the  nefaoe  to  The  Laws  qfF^wle,  below,  p.  342.] 
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the  eye  and  hand ;  and  you  will  soon  find  what  good  practice 
there  is  in  getting  the  curved  letters,  such  as  Bs,  Cs,  etc.,  to 
stand  quite  straight,  and  come  mto  accurate  form. 

19.  All  these  exercises  are  very  irksome,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  persisted  in  alone;  neither  is  it  necessary  to 
acquire  perfect  power  in  any  of  them.  An  entire  master 
of  the  pencil  or  brush  ought,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  draw 
any  form  at  once,  as  Giotto  his  circle  ;^  but  such  skill 
as  this  is  only  to  be  expected  of  the  consunmiate  master, 
having  pencil  in  hand  all  his  life,  and  all  day  long, — ^hence 
the  force  of  Giotto's  proof  of  his  skill;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  draw  very  beautifiiUy,  without  attaining  even 
an  approximation  to  such  a  power;  the  main  point  being, 
not  that  every  line  should  be  precisely  what  we  intend 
or  ^dsh.  but  that  the  line  which  we  intended  or  wished  to 
draw  should  be  right.  If  we  always  see  rightly  and  mean 
rightly,  we  shall  get  cm,  though  the  hand  may  stagger  a 
little ;  but  if  we  mean  wrongly,  or  mean  nothmg,  it  does 
not  matter  how  firm  the  hand  is.  Do  not  therefore  tor- 
ment yourself  because  you  cannot  do  as  well  as  you  would 
like;  but  work  patiently,  sure  that  every  square  and  letter 
will  give  you  a  certain  increase  of  power;  and  as  soon  as 
you  can  draw  your  letters  pretty  well,  here  is  a  more 
amuring  exercise  for  you. 


EXERCISE  VI. 

20.  Choose  any  tree  that  you  think  pretty,  which  is 
nearly  bare  of  leaves,  and  which  you  can  see  against  the 
sky,  or  against  a  pale  wall,  or  other  light  ground :  it  must 
not  be  against  strong  light,  or  you  will  find  the  looking 
at  it  hurt  your  eyes;  nor  must  it  be  in  sunshine,  or  you 
will  be  pu2^ed  by  the  lights  on  the  boughs.  But  the  tree 
must   be   in    shade;    and   the    sky  blue,  or   grey,  or    dull 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Vaaari's  story  of  the  round  O  of  Giotto^  quoted  in  full  by 
Rnridn  in  Giatio  and  kU  Works  in  Padua,  §  5 :  referred  to  also  at  p.  872  below,  and 
n  QuMn  <ifthe  Air,  §  144,  and  L&etur99  an  AH,  §  74.] 
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white.     A  wholly  grey  or  rainy  day  is  the   best   for  this 
practice. 

21.  You  will  see  that  all  the  boughs  of  the  tree  are 
dark  against  the  sky.  Consider  them  as  so  many  dari[ 
rivers,  to  be  laid  down  in  a  map  with  absolute  accuracy; 
and»  without  the  least  thought  about  the  roundness  of  the 
stems,  map  them  all  out  in  flat  shade,  scrawling  them  in 
with  pencil,  just  as  you  did  the  limbs  of  your  letten; 
then  correct  and  alter  them,  rubbing  out  and  out  again, 
never  minding  how  much  your  paper  is  dirtied  (<Hily  not 
destroying  its  surface),  until  every  bough  is  exactly,  or  as 
near  as  your  utmost  power  can  bring  it,  right  in  curvature 
and  in  thickness.  Look  at  the  white  interstices  between 
them  with  as  much  scrupulousness  as  if  they  were  little 
estates  which  you  had  to  survey,  and  draw  maps  of,  for 
some  important  lawsuit,  involving  heavy  penalties  if  you 
cut  the  least  bit  of  a  comer  off  any  of  them,  or  give  the 
hedge  anywhere  too  deep  a  cur\'e;  and  try  continually  to 
fancy  the  whole  tree  nothing  but  a  flat  ramification  on  a 
white  ground.  Do  not  take  any  trouble  about  the  littk 
twigs,  which  look  like  a  confused  network  or  mist;  leave 
them  all  out,*  drawing  only  the  main  branches  as  fiur  as 
you  can  see  them  distinctly,  your  object  at  present  being 
not  to  draw  a  tree,  but  to  learn  how  to  do  so.  When 
you  have  got  the  thing  as  nearly  right  as  you  can, — and 
it  is  better  to  make  one  good  study,  than  twenty  left  un- 
necessarily inaccurate, — take  your  pen,  and  put  a  fine  out- 
line to  all  the  boughs,  as  you  did  to  your  letter,  taking 
care,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  the  outline  within  the  edge 
of  the  shade,  so  as  not  to  make  the  boughs  thicker:  the 
main  use  of  the  outline  is  to  affirm  the  whole  more 
clearly;  to  do  away  with  little  accidental  roughnesses  and 
excrescences,  and  especially  to  mark  where  boughs  cross, 
or  come  in  front  of   each   other,   as   at    such  points  their 

*  Or^  if  jou  feel  able  to  do  so,  scratch  them  in  with  confused  quick 
touches,  indicating  the  ffeneral  shape  of  the  cloud  or  mist  of  twigs  round 
the  main  branches ;  but  do  not  take  much  trouble  about  them. 
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arrangement  in  this  kind  of  sketch  is  unintelligible  with- 
out the  outline.  It  may  perfectly  well  happen  that  in 
Nature  it  should  be  less  distinct  than  your  outline  wUl 
make  it;  but  it  is  better  in  this  kind  of  sketch  to  mark 
the  facts  clearly.  The  temptation  is  always  to  be  slovenly 
and  careless,  and  the  outline  is  like  a  bridle,^  and  forces 
OUT  indolence  into  attention  and  precision.  The  outline 
should  be  about  the  thick- 
ness of  that  in  Fig.  4, 
which  represents  the  rami- 
fication of  a  small  stone 
pine,  only  I  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the 
pencil  shading  within  the 
outline,  as  I  could  not 
easily  express  it  in  a  wood- 
cut; and  you  have  nothing 
to  do  at  present  with  the 
indication  of  foliage  above, 
of  which  in  another  place. 
You  may  also  draw  your 
trees  as  much  lai^r  than 
tills  figure  as  you  like; 
(mly,   however    large    they  *** 

may  be,  keep  the  outline  as  delicate,  and  draw  the  branches 
&T  enough  into  their  outer  sprays  to  give  quite  as  slender 
ramification  as  you  have  in  this  figure,  otherwise  you  do 
not  get  good  enough  practice  out  of  them. 

22.  You  cannot  do  too  many  studies  of  this  kind :  every 
one  will  give  you  some  new  notion  about  trees.  But  when 
you  are  tu^  of  tree  boughs,  take  any  forms  whatever 
which  are  drawn  in  flat  colour,  one  upon  another ;  as 
patterns  on  any  kind  of  cloth,  or  flat  china  (tiles,  for  in- 
stance), executed  in  two  colours  only;  and  practise  drawing 

>  [^  LMiiardo  (§  113) ;  "  Penpectire  is  to  jMUDtinx  wb^t  Ui«  bridle  is  to  « 
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is  to  neutralise  the  increase  of  darkness  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  squares,  which  would  otherwise  take  place  firom  the 
ponding  of  the  colour. 

28.  Be  resolved  to  use  blotting-paper,  or  a  piece  of  rag, 
instead  of  your  lips,  to  dry  the  brush.  The  habit  of  doing 
:so»  once  acquired,  will  save  you  from  much  partial  poison- 
ing. Take  care,  however,  always  to  draw  the  brush  from 
root  to  point,  otherwise  you  will  spoil  it.  You  may  even 
wipe  it  as  you  would  a  pen  when  you  want  it  very  dry, 
without  doing  harm,  provided  you  do  not  crush  it  upwards. 
Get  a  good  brush  at  first,  and  cherish  it;  it  will  serve  you 
longer  and  better  than  many  bad  ones. 

29.  When  you  have  done  the  squares  all  over  again,  do 
them  a  tliird  time,  always  trying  to  keep  your  edges  as 
neat  as  possible.  When  your  colour  is  exhausted,  mix 
more  in  the  same  proportions,  two  teaspoonfuls  to  as  mudi 
as  you  can  grind  with  a  drop;  and  when  you  have  done 
the  alternate  squares  three  times  over,  as  the  paper  will 
be  getting  very  damp,  and  dry  more  slowly,  begin  on  the 
white  squares,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  same  tint  in  the 
same  way.  The  amount  of  jagged  dark  line  which  then 
will  mark  the  limits  of  the  squares  will  be  the  exact 
'measure  of  your  unskilfulness. 

80.  As  soon  as  you  tire  of  squares  draw  circles  (with 
compasses) ;  and  then  draw  straight  lines  irregularly  across 
circles,  and  fill  up  the  spaces  so  produced  between  the 
straight  line  and  the  circumference  ;  and  then  draw  any 
^simple  shapes  of  leaves,  according  to  the  exercise  No.  II., 
and  fill  up  those,  until  you  can  lay  on  colour  quite  evenly 
in  any  shape  you  want. 

81.  You  will  find  in  the  course  of  this  practice,  as  you 
cannot  always  put  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  water  to 
the  colour,  that  the  darker  the  colour  is,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes  to  lay  it  on  evenly.  Therefore,  when  you  have 
gained  some  definite  degree  of  power,  try  to  fill  in  the 
forms  required  with  a  full  brush,  and  a  dark  tint,  at  once, 
instead  of  laying  several   coats  one   over  another;    always 
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taking  care  that  the  tint,  however  dark,  be  quite  liquid; 
and  that,  after  being  laid  on,  so  much  of  it  is  absorbed  a& 
to  prevent  its  forming  a  black  line  at  the  edge  as  it  dries. 
A  little  experience  will  teach  you  how  apt  the  colour  i^  ta 
do  this,  and  how  to  prevent  it;  not  that  it  needs  always 
to  be  prevented,  for  a  great  master  in  water-colours  will 
sometimes  draw  a  firm  outline,  when  he  wants  one,  simply 
by  letting  the  coloiu*  dry  in  this  way  at  the  edge. 

82.  When,  however,  you  begin  to  cover  complicated 
forms  with  the  darker  colour,  no  rapidity  will  prevent  the 
tint  from  drying  irregularly  as  it  is  led  on  from  part  to 
part.  You  will  then  find  the  following  method  usduL 
Lay  in  the  colour  very  pale  and  liquid;  so  pale,  indeed, 
that  you  can  only  just  see  where  it  is  on  the  paper.  Lead' 
it  up  to  all  the  outlines,  and  make  it  precise  in  form, 
keeping  it  thoroughly  wet  everywhere.  Then,  when  it  is 
all  in  shape,  take  the  darker  colour,  and  lay  some  of  it 
into  the  middle  of  the  liquid  colour.  It  will  spread  gradu-% 
ally  in  a  branchy  kind  of  way,  and  you  may  now  lead  it 
up  to  the  outlines  already  determined,  and  play  it  with 
the  brush  till  it  fills  its  place  well;  then  let  it  dry,  and  it, 
will  be  as  flat  and  pure  as  a  single  dash,  yet  defining  aU 
the  complicated  forms  accurately. 

88.  Having  thus  obtained  the  power  of  laying  on  a. 
tolerably  flat  tint,  you  must  try  to  lay  on  a  gradated  one. 
Prepare  the  coloiu*  with  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  ol^ 
water;  then,  when  it  is  mixed,  pour  away  about  twa 
thirds  of  it,  keeping  a  teaspoonfiil  of  pale  coloiu*.  Sloping 
your  paper  as  before,  draw  two  pencil  lines  all  the  way- 
down,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of  the  width  of  a. 
square  on  your  chess-board.  Begin  at  the  top  of  your 
paper,  between  the  lines ;  and  having  struck  on  the  first, 
brushful  of  colour,  and  led  it  down  a  little,  dip  your  brush 
deep  in  water,  and  mix  up  the  colour  on  the  plate  quickly 
with  as  much  more  water  as  the  brush  takes  up  at  that 
one  dip:  then,  with  this  paler  colour,  lead  the  tint  farther 
down.     Dip  in  water  again,  mix  the  colour  again,  and  thus. 
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lead  down  the  tint,  always  dipping  in  water  once  between 
each  replenishing  of  the  brush,  and  stirring  the  colour  on 
the  plate  well,  but  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Go  on  until 
the  colour  has  become  so  pale  that  you  cannot  see  it ;  then 
wash  your  brush  thoroughly  in  water,  and  carry  the  wave 
down  a  little  farther  with  that,  and  then  absorb  it  with 
the  dry  brush,  and  leave  it  to  dry, 

34.  If  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  your  paper  before  your 
colour  gets  pale,  you  may  either  take  longer  paper,  or 
begin,  with  the  tint  as  it  was  when  you  left  off,  on  another 
sheet ;  but  be  sure  to  exhaust  it  to  pure  whiteness  at  last. 
When  all  is  quite  dry,  recommence  at  the  top  with  another 
similar  mixture  of  colour,  and  go  down  in  the  same  way. 
Then  again,  and  then  again,  and  so  continually  until  the 
colour  at  the  top  of  the  paper  is  as  dark  as  your  cake  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  passes  down  into  pure  white  paper  at 
the  end  of  your  column,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  gradation 
from  one  into  the  other. 

35.  You  will  find  at  first  that  the  paper  gets  mottled  or 
wavy,  instead  of  evenly  gradated ;  this  is  because  at  some 
places  you  have  taken  up  more  water  in  your  brush  than 
at  others,  or  not  mixed  it  thoroughly  on  the  plate,  or  led 
one  tint  too  far  before  replenishing  with  the  next.  Practice 
only  will  enable  you  to  do  it  well ;  the  best  artists  cannot 
always  get  gradations  of  this  kind  quite  to  their  minds; 
nor  do  they  ever  leave  them  on  their  pictures  without 
after-touching. 

36.  As  you  get  more  power,  and  can  strike  the  colour 
more  quickly  down,  you  will  be  able  to  gradate  in  less 
compass ;  *  beginning  with  a  small  quantity  of  colour,  and 
adding  a  drop  of  water,  instead  of  a  brushful ;  with  finer 
brushes,  also,  you  may  gradate  to  a  less  scale.  But  slight 
skill  will  enable  you  to  test  the  relations  of  colour  to  shade 

'*  It  is  more  difficult,  at  first,  to  get,  in  colour,  a  narrow  gradation  than 
an  extended  one;  but  the  ultimate  difficulty  is,  as  with  the  {>en,  to  make 
the  pi^dation  gajar. 
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as  far  as  is  necessary  for  your  immediate  progress,  which 
is  to  be  done  thus: — 

87.  Take  cakes  of  lake,  of  gamboge,  of  sepia,  of  blue- 
black,  of  cobalt,  and  vermilion;  and  prepare  gradated 
columns  (exactly  as  you  have  done  with  the  Prussian  blue) 
of  the  lake  and  blue-black.*  Cut  a  narrow  slip,  all  the 
way  down,  of  each  gradated  colour,  and  set  the  three  slips 
side  by  side;  feurt^en  them  down,  and  rule  lines  at  equal 
distances  across  all  the  three,  so  as  to  divide  them  into  fifty 
d^rrees,  and  niunber  the  d^rees  of  each,  from  light  to 
dark,  1,  2,  8,  etc.  If  you  have  gradated  tliem  rightly,  the 
darkest  part  either  of  the  red  or  blue  will  be  nearly  equal 
in  power  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  blue-black,  and  any 
degree  of  the  black  slip  will  also,  accurately  enough  for 
our  purpose,  balance  m  weight  the  degree  sunilarly  num- 
bered  in  the  red  or  the  blue  slip.  Then,  when  you  are 
drawing  from  objects  of  a  crimson  or  blue  colour,  if  you  can 
match  their  colour  by  any  compartment  of  the  crimson 
or  blue  in  your  scales,  the  grey  in  the  compartment  of 
the  grey  scale  marked  with  the  same  niunber  is  the  grey 
which  must  rqiresent  that  crimson  or  blue  in  your  light  and 
shade  drawing. 

88.  Next,  prepare  scales  with  gamlx^,  cobalt^  and  ver- 
milion. You  will  find  that  you  cannot  darken  these  be- 
yond a  certain  point  ;t  for  yellow  and  scarlet,  so  long  as 
they  remain  yellow  and  scarlet,  cannot  approach  to  black; 
we  cannot  have,  properly  speaking,  a  dark  yellow  or  dark 
scarlet  Make  ycur  scaks  of  friU  yellow,  blue,  and  scarlet, 
half-way  down;  passing  then  gradually  to  white.  After- 
wards use  lake  to  darken  the  upper  half  of  the  ver- 
milion and  gamboge;  and  Prussian  blue  to  darken  the 
cobalt.  You  will  thus  have  three  more  scales,  passing  from 
white  nearly  to  black,  through  yellow  and  orange,  through 

*  Of  oouiae,  all  the  eoliuiiiis  of  colour  are  to  be  of  equal  length, 
t  Tlie    d^;ree  of  dariaiess  you  can  reach  with    the  given  colour    is 
ahrayt  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  solid  cake  in  the  box. 
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sky-blue,  and  through  scarlet  By  mixing  the  gamboge  and 
Prussian  blue  you  may  make  another  with  green;  mixing 
the  cobalt  and  lake,  another  with  violet;  the  sepia  alone 
will  make  a  forcible  brown  one;  and  so  on,  until  you  have 
as  many  scales  as  you  like,  passing  from  black  to  white 
through  different  colours.  Then,  supposing  your  scales 
properly  gradated  and  equally  divided,  the  compartment  or 
degree  No.  1  of  the  grey  will  represent  in  chiaroscuro  the 
No.  1  of  all  the  other  colours;  No.  2  of  grey  the  No.  S 
of  the  other  colours,  and  so  on. 

89.  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter  that 
you  should  understand  the  principle;  for  it  would  never 
be  possible  for  you  to  gradate  your  scales  so  truly  as  to 
make  them  practically  accurate  and  serviceable;  and  even 
if  you  could,  unless  you  had  about  ten  thousand  scales^ 
and  were  able  to  change  them  fSaster  than  ever  juggler 
changed  cards,  you  could  not  in  a  day  measure  the  tints 
on  so  much  as  one  side  of  a  frost-bitten  apple.  But  when 
once  you  fiilly  understand  the  principle,  and  see  how  all 
colours  contain  as  it  were  a  certain  quantity  of  darkness^ 
or  power  of  dark  relief  from  white — some  more,  some  less ; 
and  how  this  pitch  or  power  of  each  may  be  represented 
by  equivalent  values  of  grey,  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
arrive  shrewdly  at  an  approximation  by  a  glance  of  the 
eye,  without  any  measuring  scale  at  all. 
^  40.  You  must  now  go  on,  again  with  the  pen,  drawing 

'  patterns,  and  any  shapes  of  shade  that  you  think  pretty^ 
as  veinings  in  marble  or  tortoiseshell,  spots  in  surfaces  of 
shells,  etc.,  as  tenderly  as  you  can,  in  the  darknesses  that 
correspond  to  their  colours;  and  when  you  find  you  can 
do  this  successfully,  it  is  time  to  begin  rounding. 

EXERCISE   VIII. 

41.  Go  out  into  your  garden,  or  into  the  road,  and  pick 
up  the  first  round  or  oval  stone  you  can  find,  not  very 
white,  nor  very  dark;  and  the  smoother  it  is  the  better^ 
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only  it  must  not  xkine.  Draw  your  table  near  the  window, 
and  put  the  stone,  which  I  will  suppose  is  about  the  size 
of  a  in  Fig.  5  (it  had  better  not  be  much  lai^er),  on  a 
pece  of  not  very  white  paper,  on  the  table  in  &ont  of 
you.  Sit  so  that  the  light  may  come  from  your  left,  dse 
the  shadow  of  the  pencil  point  interferes  with  your  sight 
of  your  work.  You  must  not  let  the  sun  ttXL  <m  the  stone, 
but  only  ordinary  light:  therefore  choose  a  window  which 
the  sun  does  not  come  in  at.^     If  you  can  shut  the  shuttos 


of  the  other  windows  in  the  room  it  will  be  all  the  better ; 
but  this  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

42.  Now  if  you  can  draw  that  stone,  you  can  draw  any- 
thing ;  *  I  mean,  anything  that  is  drawable.  Many  things  (sea 
foam,  for  instance)  cannot  be  drawn  at  all,  only  the  idea  of 
them  more  or  less  suggested ;  but  if  you  can  draw  the 
stone  rightly,  everything  within  reach  of  art  is  also  within 
yours.* 

>  [Compue  Lwnardo,  I  186 :  "To  paint  mil  from  mrtnn,  jtmr  window  (boold 
be  to  the  nortb,  that  the  lighta  maj  not  my.  If  it  be  to  tlie  Hwth,  jon  miut  have 
paper  hlinda,  tliat  the  tan,  in  pHng  ronnd,  mBj  not  alter  the  ahadowi.  The  ritoation 
of  tbe  light  ihoald  be  lueh  at  to  prodnee  upon  the  f^ronnd  a  ihadow  from  jronr  modal 
aa  lonf  a*  that  ia  lu(h."1 

*  [So  in  Jfadan*  Po6it«r*,  roL  v.  pt.  ri.  ch.  t.  S  2 :  "  If  yoa  am  paint  eiM  leaf, 
fW  cam  faiat  tka  world.'*] 

*  [Fk  a  dlaenwlon  orttone-drawing,  Ulsitrated  by  varioui  ezamplea,  aeo  Jfodtm 
Fafatm,  ToLiT.dk  niii.  |S  10  tq-  (Vol-  VI.  pp.  370  teq.).] 
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For  all  drawing  depends,  fHrimariljr,  cm  your  power  of 
representing  Baundh^eu.  If  you  can  once  do  that,  all  the 
rest  is  easy  and  straightforward;  if  3fou  oanaot  do  thrti 
nothing  else  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  wiU  be  of  any 
use.  For  Nature  is  all  made  up  of  roundnesses ;  not  the 
roundness  of  perfeet  globes,  but  of  yariously  cunred  sm- 
hces.  Boughs  are  rounded,  leaves  are  rounded,  atoneB  are 
rounded,  douds  are  rounded,  cheeks  are  rounded*  and  cull 
are  rounded:  there  is  no  more  flatness  in  the  natural  worid 
than  there  is  vacancy.  The  world  itself  is  round,  and  so  is 
all  that  is  in  it,  more  or  less,  except  human  work,  which  is 
often  very  flat  indeed. 

Therefore,  set  yourself  steadily  to  conquer  that  round 
stone,  and  you  have  won  the  battle. 

48.  Look  your  stone  antagonist  boldfy  in  the  free.  You 
will  see  that  the  side  of  it  next  the  window  is  Ulster  than 
most  of  the  paper;  that  the  side  of  it  fertheat  from  the 
window  is  daricer  than  the  paper;  and  that  the  U|^t  paases 
into  the  dark  gradually,  while  a  shadow  ia  thrown  to  tiie 
right  on  the  paper  itself  by  the  stone:  the  general  appear- 
ance of  things  being  more  or  less  as  in  a,  Fig.  5,  the  spots 
on  the  stone  excepted,  of  which  more  presently. 

44.  Now,  remember  always  what  was  stated  in  the  out- 
set, that  everything  you  can  see  in  Nature  is  seen  only  so 
far  as  it  is  lighter  or  darker  than  the  things  about  it,  or  of 
a  different  colour  from  them.  It  is  either  seen  as  a  patch 
of  one  colour  on  a  ground  of  another ;  or  as  a  pale  thing 
relieved  frx)m  a  dark  thing,  or  a  dark  thing  from  a  pak 
thing.  And  if  you  can  put  on  patches  of  colour  or  shade 
of  exactly  the  same  size,  shape,  and  gradations  as  those  on 
the  object  and  its  ground,  you  will  produce  the  appearance 
of  the  object  and  its  ground.  The  best  draughtsmen — 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  themselves — could  do  no  more 
than  this;  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  get  some  power 
of  doi^g  it  in  an  inferior  way,  if  you  once  understand  the 
exceeding  simplicity  of  what  is  to  be  done.  Suppose  ycfa 
have  a  brown  book  on  a  white  sheet  of  paper,  on  a  red 
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tabledotlu  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  on  spaces 
of  red,  white,  and  brown,  in  the  same  shape,  and  gradated 
fix>m  dark  to  light  in  the  same  degrees,  and  your  drawing 
is  done.  If  you  will  not  look  at  what  you  see,  if  you  try 
to  put  on  brighter  or  duller  colours  than  are  there,  if  you 
try  to  put  them  on  with  a  dash  or  a  blot,  or  to  cover  your 
paper  with  **  vigorous "  lines,  or  to  produce  anything,  in  fiictf 
but  the  plain,  unaffected,  and  finished  tranquillity  of  the 
thing  before  you,  you  need  not  hope  to  get  on.  Nature 
will  show  you  nothing  if  you  set  yourself  up  for  her  master. 
But  forget  yourself,  and  try  to  obey  her,  and  you  will  find 
obedience  easier  and  happier  than  you  think, 

45.  The  real  difficulties  are  to  get  the  refinement  of  the 
forms  and  the  evenness  of  the  gradations.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  when  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  work,  it  is 
always  too  coarse  or  too  uneven.  It  may  not  be  wrong-^ 
in  all  probability  is  not  wrong,  in  any  (so-called)  great  pcnnt. 
But  its  edges  are  not  true  enough  in  outline;  and  it9 
shades  are  in  blotches,  or  scratches,  or  fiill  of  white  holes. 
Gret  it  more  tender  and  more  true,  and  you  will  find  it  is 
more  powerful^ 

46.  Do  not,  thereforo,  think  your  drawing  must  be 
weak  because  you  have  a  finely  pointed  pen  in  your  hand. 
Till  you  can  draw  with  that,  you  can  draw  with  nothing; 
when  you  can  draw  with  that,  you  can  draw  with  a  log 
of  wood  diarred  at  the  end.  True  boldness  and  power  ara 
only  to  be  gained  by  care.  Even  in  fencing  and  dancing, 
all  ultimate  ease  depends  on  early  precision  in  the  com- 
mc&oement;  much  more  in  singing  or  drawing. 

47.  Now  I  do  not  want  you  to  copy  my  sketch  in 
Fig.  5,  but  to  copy  the  stone  before  you  in  the  way  that 
my  sketch  is  done.  To  which  end,  first  measure  the  ex* 
treme  length  of  the  stone  with  compasses,  and  mark  that 

*  [Bo  Uooftrdo  (J  181) :  ''Take  care  that  the  shadowa  and  lights  be  united^  or  loft 
in  each  other ;  without  any  hard  strokes  or  lines ;  as  smoke  loees  its^  in  the  air,  so 
are  yonr  Uffhta  and  shadows  to  |iass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  without  any  apparent 
aepaimtioiL^ 
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length  on  your  paper;  then,  between  the  points  marked, 
leave  sometiiing  like  the  form  of  the  stone  in  light,  scrawl- 
ing the  paper  all  over,  round  it ;  6,  in  Fig.  5,  is  a  begimiii^^ 
of  this  kind.^  Rather  leave  too  much  room  for  the  high 
light,  than  too  little;  and  then  more  cautiously  fill  in  tihe 
shade,  shutting  the  light  gradually  up,  and  putting  in  the 
dark  slowly  on  the  dark  side.  You  need  not  pla^e  joat- 
self  about  accuracy  of  shape,  because,  till  you  have  pcac- 
tised  a  great  deal,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  draw  the 
shape  of  the  stone  quite  truly,  and  you  must  gradualfy 
gain  correctness  by  means  of  these  various  exercises :  y/9bat 
you  have  mainly  to  do  at  present  is,  to  get  the  st<»e  to 
look  solid  and  round,  not  much  minding  what  its  exact 
contour  is— only  draw  it  as  nearly  right  as  you  can  without 
vexation;  and  you  will  get  it  more  right  by  thus  feding 
your  way  to  it  in  shade,  than  if  you  tried  to  draw  the  out- 
line at  first.  For  you  can  see  no  outline ;  what  you  see  is 
only  a  certain  space  of  gradated  shade,  with  oth<»*  such 
spaces  about  it;  and  those  pieces  of  shade  you  are  to  imi- 
tate as  nearly  as  you  can,  by  scrawling  the  paper  over  till 
you  get  them  to  the  right  shape,  with  the  same  gradations 
which  they  have  in  Nature.  And  this  is  really  more  likely 
to  be  done  well,  if  you  have  to  fight  your  way  through  a 
little  confusion  in  the  sketch,  than  if  you  have  an  accuratdy 
traced  outline.  For  instance,  having  sketched  the  fossil 
sea-urchin  at  a,  in  Fig.  5,  whose  form,  though  irregfular, 
required  more  care  in  following  than  that  of  a  common 
stone,  I  was  going  to  draw  it  also  under  another  eflfect;* 
reflected  light  bringing  its  dark  side  out  fix>m  the  badc- 
ground:  but  when  I  had  laid  on  the  first  few  touches  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  stop,  and  let  you  see  how  I 
had  begun  it,  at  b.     In  which  banning  it  will  be  observed 

1  [Ed.  1  adds  :— 

**  You  cannot  rightly  see  wliat  the  form  of  the  stone  really  is  tfll  yon 
begin  finishing,  so  sketch  it  in  quite  rudely;  only  rather  leave  too  mmek 
room  for  the  high  light  .  .  ."] 
'  [Here  ed.  1  reads  simply : — 

"  For  instance^  I  was  going  to  draw,  beside  a,  another  effect  on  the  stone ; 
reflected  light  .  .  ."] 
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that  nothing  is  so  determined  but  that  I  can  more  or  less 
modify,  and  add  to  or  diminish  the  contour  as  I  work  on, 
the  lines  which  suggest  the  outline  being  blended  with  the 
others  if  I  do  not  want  them;  and  the  having  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  and  conquer  the  irregularities  of  such  a  sketch 
will  probably  secure  a  hightt  completion  at  last,  than  if 
half  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  getting  a  true  outline  before 
beginning. 

48.  In  doing  this,  however,  take  care  not  to  get  the 
drawing  too  dark.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  shades 
of  it  really  are,  cut  a  round  hole,  about  half  the  size  of  a 
pea,  in  a  piece  of  white  paper  the  colour  of  that  you  use 
to  draw  on.  Hold  this  bit  of  paper  with  the  hole  in  it, 
between  you  and  your  stone;  and  pass  the  paper  backwards 
and  forwards,  so  as  to  see  the  different  portions  of  the 
stone  (or  other  subject)  through  the  hole.  You  will  find 
that,  thus,  the  circular  hole  looks  like  one  of  the  patches 
of  colour  you  have  been  accustomed  to  match,  only  chang- 
ing in  depth  as  it  lets  different  pieces  of  the  stone  be  seen 
through  it.  You  will  be  able  thus  actually  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  stone  at  any  part  of  it,  by  tinting  the  paper 
beside  the  circular  opening.  And  you  will  find  that  this 
opening  never  looks  quite  hlack^  but  that  all  the  roundings 
c^  the  stone  are  given  by  subdued  greys.* 

49.  You  will  probably  find,  also,  that  some  parts  of  the 
stone,  or  of  the  paper  it  lies  on,  look  luminous  through  the 
opening;  so  that  the  little  circle  then  tells  as  a  light  spot 
instead  of  a  dark  spot.  When  this  is  so,  you  cannot 
imitate  it,  for  you  have  no  means  of  getting  light  brighter 
than  white  paper:  but  by  holding  the  paper  more  sloped 
towards  the  light,  you  will  find  that  many  parts  of  the 
stone,  which  before  looked  light  through  the  hole,  then 
look  dark  through  it;  and  if  you  can  place  the  paper  in 
such  a  position  tiiat  every  part  of  the  stone  looks  slightly 
dark,  the  little  hole  will  tell  always  as  a  spot  of  shade,  and 

*  The  figure  a.  Fig.  5,  is  very  dark,  but  this  is  to  give  an  example  of  all 
kinds  of  depUis  «f  tint,  without  repeated  figures. 
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if  your  drawing  is  put  in  the  same  light,  you  can  imitate 
or  match  every  gradaticm.  You  will  be  amaaed  to  find, 
under  these  circumstances,  how  slight  the  differencea  of  tint 
ate,  by  which,  through  infinite  delicacy  of  gradation.  Nature 
can  express  form. 

If  any  part  of  your  subject  will  obstinately  show  itsdf 
as  a  light  through  the  hole,  that  part  you  need  not  hope 
to  imitate.    Leave  it  white;  you  can  do  no  more. 

50.  When  you  have  done  the  best  you  can  to  get  the 
general  form,  proceed  to  finish,  by  imitating  the  texture 
and  all  the  cracks  and  stains  of  the  stone  as  closely  as  you 
can ;  and  note,  in  doing  this,  that  cracks  or  fissures  of  any 
kind,  whether  between  stones  in  walls,  or  in  the  grain  ct 
timber  or  rocks,  or  in  any  of  the  thousand  other  conditions 
they  present,  are  never  expressible  by  single  black  lines, 
or  lines  of  simple  shadow.  A  crack  must  always  have  its 
complete  system  of  light  and  shade,  however  small  its  scale. 
It  is  in  reality  a  littiie  ravine,  with  a  daric  or  shady  aide, 
and  light  or  sunny  side,  and,  usually,  shadow  in  the  bottom* 
This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  may  be  as  well  to 
understand  the  reason  of  the  appearance ;  it  is  not  often  so 
in  drawing,  for  the  aspects  of  things  are  so  subtle  and  con- 
fused that  they  cannot  in  general  be  explained;  and  in  die 
endeavour  to  explain  some,  we  are  sure  to  lose  sight  of 
others,  while  the  natural  over-estimate  of  the  importance  of 
those  on  which  the  attention  is  fixed  causes  us  to  exaggerate 
them,  so  that  merely  scientific  draughtsmen  caricature  a  third 
part  of  Nature,  and  miss  two  thirds.  The  best  scholar  is 
he  whose  eye  is  so  keen  as  to  see  at  once  how  the  thing 
looks,  and  who  need  not  therefore  trouble  himself  with  any 
reasons  why  it  looks  so :  but  few  people  have  this  acuteness 
of  perception;  and  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  it,  a  little 
pointing  out  of  rule  and  reason  will  be  a  help,  especially 
when  a  master  is  not  near  them.  I  never  allow  my 
own  pupils  to  ask  the  reason  of  anything,  because,  as  I 
watch  their  work,  I  can  always  show  them  how  the  thing 
IS,  and  what  appearance  they  are  missing  in  it;  but  when 
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a  master  is  not  by  to  direct  the  sight,  science  may,  here 
and  there,  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  his  stead. 

51.  Genially,  then,  every  solid  illumined  object — ^for  in- 
stance, the  stone  you  are  drawing-^has  a  light  side  turned 
towafds  the  light,  a  dark  side  turned  away  fix>m  the  light, 
and  a  shadow,  which  is  cast  on  something  else  (as  by  the 
stone  on  the  paper  it  is  set  upon).  You  may  sometimes 
be  placed  so  as  to  see  only  the  light  side  and  shadow,  some- 
times only  the  dark  side  and  shadow,  and  sometimes  both 
or  either  without  the  shadow;  but  in  most  positions  solid 
objects  will  show  aU  the  three,  as  the  stone  does  here« 

52.  Hold  up  your  hand  with  the  edge  of  it  towards  you, 
as  you  sit  now  with  your  side  to  the  window,  so  that  the 
flat  of  your  hand  is  turned  to  the  window.  You  will  see 
one  side  of  yoac  hand  distinctly  lighted,  the  other  distinctly 
in  shade.  Here  are  light  side  and  dark  side,  with  no  seen 
shadow;  the  shadow  bdng  detached,  perhaps  on  the  table, 
perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  you  need  not  look 
for  it  at  present. 

5&  Tike  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  holding  it  edgewise, 
as  you  hold  your  hand,  wave  it  up  and  down  past  the  skie 
of  your  hand  which  is  turned  from  the  light,  the  paper 
being  of  course  fieurther  from  the  window*  You  will  see,  as 
it  passes,  a  strong  gleam  of  light  strike  on  your  hand,  and 
light  it  considerably  on  its  dark  side.  This  light  is  r^cted 
light  It  is  thrown  back  from  the  paper  (on  which  it  strikes 
fiiat  in  ccHning  from  the  window)  to  the  surface  of  your 
hand,  just  as  a  ball  would  be  if  somebody  threw  it  through 
the  window  at  the  wall  and  you  cau^t  it  at  the  rebound.^ 

Next,  instead  of  the  note-paper,  take  a  red  book,  or  a 
piece  of  scarlet  doth.  You  will  see  that  the  gleam  of 
light  falling  on  your  hand,  as  you  wave  the  book,  is  now 
reddened.    Take  a  blue  book,  and  you  will  find  the  gleam 

^  [So  LeoDirdd  ($  213) :  "  Rererbentioiia  are  produced  by  all  bodiie  of  a  briglit 
Uktattf  tiiat  bate  a  tmootii  and  tolerably  bard  turfiMe^  wldcb,  repellinff  tbe  ligbt  it 
reoalTea,  fnalcM  It  roboimd  like  a  footbau  {batno  deik  paBa)  agaiint  tft  iint  oljoet 
oppowd  to  ft"] 
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is  blue.    Thus  every  object  will  cast  scnne  of  its  own  ooloor 
back  in  the  light  that  it  reflects. 

54.  Now  it  is  not  only  these  books  or  papers  that  reflect 
light  to  your  hand:  every  object  in  the  room  on  that  side 
of  it  reflects  some,  but  more  feebly,  and  the  colours  mixing 
all  together  form  a  neutral*  light,  which  lets  the  cokxir 
of  your  hand  itself  be  more  distinctly  seen  than  that  of 
any  object  which  reflects  light  to  it;  but  if  there  were  no 
reflected  light,  that  side  of  your  hand  would  look  as  Uadc 
as  a  coaL 

55.  Objects  are  seen  therefore,  in  general,  partly  by 
direct  light,  and  partly  by  li^t  reflected  from  the  objects 
around  them,  or  from  the  atmosphere  and  clouds.  The 
colour  of  their  light  sides  dependis  much  on  that  of  the 
direct  light,  and  that  of  the  dark  sides  on  the  colours  of 
the  objects  near  them.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say 
beforehand  what  colour  an  object  will  have  at  any  point  of 
its  surface,  that  colour  depending  partly  on  its  own  tmt» 
and  partly  on  infinite  combinations  of  rays  reflected  firam 
other  things.  The  only  certain  fact  about  dark  sides  is,  that 
their  colour  will  be  changeful,  and  that  a  picture  wfaidi 
gives  them  merely  darker  shades  of  the  colour  of  the  light 
sides  must  assuredly  be  bad.^ 

56.  Now,  lay  your  hand  flat  on  the  white  paper  you 
are  drawing  on.  You  will  see  one  side  of  each  finger 
lighted,  one  side  dark,  and  the  shadow  of  your  hand  on 
the  paper.  Here,  therefore,  are  the  three  divisions  of  shade 
seen  at  once.  And  although  the  paper  is  white,  and  your 
hand  of  a  rosy  colour  somewhat  darker  than  white,  yet 
you  will  see  that  the  shadow  all  along,  just  under  the  finger 

*  Nearly  neutral  in  ordinary  circumstances^  but  yet  with  quite  difierent 
tones  in  its  neutrality,  according  to  the  colours  of  the  various  reflected  nyi 
that  compose  it 

^  rUitimateiy  Raskin  found  it  advisable  to  direct  beginners  in  his  Oxford  Draw- 
ing School  to  ''shade  simply  with  a  deeper  and  (if  you  already  know  what  the 
word  means)  a  warmer  tone  of  the  colour  you  are  using "  (Lawi  qf  Fiiole,  viiL  9^ 
below,  p.  434),  this  being  an  approach  to  the  practice  of  the  Venetians,  as  opposed  to 
that  or  the  Bolognese  and  Roman  schools  {Iseturet  on  Art,  §  l34).^Editar*  note  in 
index,  ed.  1892  and  later.] 
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which  casts  it,  is  darker  than  the  flesh,  and  is  of  a  very 
deep  grey.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  much  light  is  re- 
flected firom  the  paper  to  the  dark  side  of  your  finger,  but 
very  little  is  reflected  from  other  things  to  the  paper  itself 
in  that  chink  under  your  finger. 

57.  In  general,  for  this  reason,  a  shadow,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  part  of  the  shadow  nearest  the  object,  is  darker 
than  the  dark  side  of  the  object  I  say  in  general,  because 
a  thousand  accidents  may  interfere  to  prevent  its  being  so. 
Take  a  little  bit  of  glass,  as  a  wine-glass,  or  the  ink-bottle, 
and  {day  it  about  a  little  on  the  side  of  your  hand  farthest 
from  the  window ;  you  will  presently  find  you  are  throwing 
gleams  of  light  all  over  the  dark  side  of  your  hand,  and 
in  some  positions  of  the  glass  the  reflection  from  it  will 
annihilate  the  shadow  altogether,  and  you  will  see  your 
hand  dark  on  the  white  paper.  Now  a  stupid  painter 
would  represent,  for  instance,  a  drinking-glass  beside  the 
hand  of  one  of  his  figures,  and  because  he  had  been  taught 
by  rule  that  **  shadow  was  darker  than  the  dark  side,"  he 
^rould  never  think  of  the  reflection  from  the  glass,  but 
paint  a  dark  grey  under  the  hand,  just  as  if  no  glass  were 
there.  But  a  great  painter  would  be  sure  to  think  of  the 
true  efiect,  and  paint  it;  and  then  comes  the  stupid  critic, 
and  wonders  why  the  hand  is  so  light  on  its  dark  side. 

58.  Thus  it  is  always  dangerous  to  assert  anjrthing  as 
a  rule  in  matters  of  art;  yet  it  is  useful  for  you  to  re- 
member thaty  in  a  general  way,  a  shadow  is  darker  than  the 
dark  side  of  the  thing  that  casts  it,  supposing  the  colours 
otherwise  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  white  object 
casts  a  shadow  on  a  white  surface,  or  a  dark  object  on  a 
dark  sur&ce:  the  rule  will  not  hold  if  the  colours  are 
difibrent,  the  shadow  of  a  black  object  on  a  white  surface 
being,  of  course,  not  so  dark,  usually,  as  the  black  thing 
cast^g  it.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  truth 
in  such  matters  is  to  look  for  it;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
you  will  be  helped  by  noticing  that  the  cracks  in  the  stone 
are   little  ravines,  on  one  side  of  which  the  light  strikes 
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sharply,  while  the  other  is  in  shade.  This  dark  aide  usoaDj 
easts  a  little  darker  shadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  crack; 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  stone  surfiioe  is  not  so  bi^iifc 
as  the  li^t  bank  of  the  ravine.  And,  therefore,  if  you  get 
the  surface  of  the  object  of  a  uniform  tint,  moire  or  ksi 
indicative  of  shade,  and  then  scratch  out  a  white  spot  or 
streak  in  it  of  any  shape;  by  putting  a  dark  toucfa  beside 
this  white  one,  }rou  may  turn  it»  as  you  choose,  into  either 
a  ridge  or  an  incision,  into  either  a  boss  or  a  cavity.  If  yim 
put  the  dark  touch  on  the  side  of  it  nearest  the  sun,  or 
rather,  nearest  the  place  that  the  light  comes  fironit  yoa 
wUl  make  it  a  cut  or  cavity ;  if  3rou  put  it  on  the  opposite 
side,  you  will  make  it  a  ridge  or  mound ;  and  the  comflele 
success  of  the  effect  depends  less  on  depth  of  shade  than 
on  the  rightness  of  the  drawing;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
evident  correspondence  of  the  form  of  the  shadow  with  the 
form  that  casts  it.  In  drawing  rocks,  or  wood,  or  anything 
irregularly  shaped,  you  will  gain  fiur  more  by  a  little 
patience  in  following  the  forms  carefully,  though  with  slight 
touches,  than  by  laboured  finishing  of  texture  of  sorfiioe 
and  transparencies  of  shadow. 

59.  When  you  have  got  the  whole  well  into  shape,  pro- 
ceed to  lay  on  the  stains  and  spots  with  great  care,  quite  as 
much  as  you  gave  to  the  forms.  Very  often,  spots  or  ban 
of  local  colour  do  more  to  express  form  than  even  the  light 
and  shade,  and  they  are  always  interesting  as  the  means  by 
which  Nature  carries  light  into  her  shadows,  and  shade  into 
her  lights ;  an  art  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  here- 
after, in  speaking  of  composition,  a,  in  Fig.  5,  is  a  rough 
sketch  of  a  fossil  sea-urchin,  in  which  the  projections  of  the 
shell  are  of  black  flint,  coming  through  a  chalky  surfroe. 
These  projections  form  dark  spots  in  the  light;  and  their 
sides,  rising  out  of  the  shadow,  form  smaller  whiter  spots 
in  the  dark.  You  may  take  such  scattered  lights  as  these 
out  with  the  penknife,  provided  you  are  just  as  careful  to 
place  them  rightly  as  if  you  got  them  by  a  more  laborious 
process. 
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60.  When  you  have  once  got  the  feeling  of  the  way  in 
which  gradation  expresses  roundness  and  projection,  3rou 
may  try  your  strength  on  an]iliing  natural  or  artificial  that 
happens  to  take  }rour  fancy,  provided  it  be  not  too  compli^ 
cated  in  form.  I  have  asked  you  to  draw  a  stone  fkst, 
because  any  irregularities  and  failures  in  your  shading  will 
be  less  offensive  to  you,  as  being  partly  characteristic  of 
the  rough  stone  surface,  than  they  would  be  in  a  more 
delicate  subject;  and  you  may  as  well  go  on  drawing 
rounded  stones  of  different  shapes  for  a  little  while,  till  you 
find  you  can  really  shade  delicately.  You  may  then  take 
up  folds  of  thick  white  drapery,  a  napkin  or  towel  thrown 
carelessly  on  the  table  is  as  good  as  anything,  and  try  to 
express  them  in  the  same  way ;  only  now  you  will  find  that 
your  shades  must  be  wrought  with  perfect  unity  and  tender* 
ness,  or  you  will  lose  the  flow  of  the  folds.  Always  re* 
member  that  a  little  bit  perfected  is  worth  more  than  many 
screwls ;  whenever  you  feel  yourself  inclined  to  scrawl,  give 
up  work  resolutely,  and  do  not  go  back  to  it  till  next  day. 
Of  course  your  towel  or  napkin  must  be  put  on  something 
that  may  be  locked  up,  so  that  its  folds  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed till  you  have  finished.  If  you  find  that  the  folds  will 
not  Uxk  right,  get  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of  drapery  (there 
are  plenty  now  to  be  bought,  taken  fix>m  the  sculpture  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  Chartres,  which  will 
at  once  educate  your  hand  and  your  taste),  and  copy  some 
pieoe  of  that;  you  will  then  ascertain  what  it  is  that  is 
wanting  in  your  studies  from  Nature,  whether  mcfre  grada^ 
tion,  or  greater  watchfulness  of  the  disposition  of  the  folds. 
Probably  for  some  time  you  will  find  yourself  failing  pain- 
ftilly  in  both,  for  drapery  is  very  difficult  to  follow  in  its 
sweeps ;  but  do  not  lose  courage,  for  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty, the  greater  the  gain  in  the  effort.  If  your  eye  is 
more  just  in  measurement  of  form  than  delicate  in  perception 
of  tint,  a  pattern  on  the  folded  surface  will  help  you.  Try 
whether  it  does  or  not:  and  if  the  patterned  drapery  con- 
fuses you,  keep  for  a  time  to  the  simple  white  one ;  but  if 
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it  helps  you,  continue  to  choose  patterned  stufih  (tartans  and 
simple  chequered  designs  are  better  at  first  than  flowered 
ernes),  and  even  though  it  should  confuse  you,  begin  pretty 
soon  to  use  a  pattern  occasionally,  copying  all  the  distmtioiis 
and  perspective  modifications  of  it  among  the  folds  witii 
scrupulous  care. 

61.  Neither  must  you  suppose  yourself  condescending  in 
doing  this.  The  greatest  masters  are  alwajrs  fond  of  draw- 
ing patterns ;  and  the  greater  they  are,  the  more  pains  they 
take  to  do  it  truly.*  Nor  can  there  be  better  practice  at 
any  time,  as  introductory  to  the  nobler  complication  of 
natural  detail.  For  when  you  can  draw  the  spots  wfaidi 
follow  the  folds  of  a  printed  stuff,  you  will  have  some  chance 
of  following  the  spots  which  fall  into  the  folds  of  the  skin 
of  a  leopard  as  he  leaps ;  but  if  you  cannot  draw  the  manu- 
facture, assuredly  you  will  never  be  able  to  draw  the 
creature.  So  the  cloudings  on  a  piece  of  wood,  carefiilly 
drawn,  will  be  the  best  introduction  to  the  drawing  of  tlw 
clouds  of  the  sky,  or  the  waves  of  the  sea;  and  the  dead 
leaf-patterns  on  a  damask  drapery,  well  rendered,  will  enable 
you  to  disentangle  masterfully  the  living  leaf-patterns  of  a 
thorn  thicket  or  a  violet  bank. 

62.  Observe,  however,  in  drawing  any  stufis,  or  bindings 
of  books,  or  other  finely  textured  substances,  do  not  trouble 
yourself,  as  yet,  much  about  the  woolliness  or  gauziness  of 
the  thing ;  but  get  it  right  in  shade  and  fold,  and  true  in 
pattern.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  after-practice,  how 
the  penned  lines  may  be  made  indicative  of  texture ;  but  at 
present  attend  only  to  the  light  and  shade   and    pattern. 

*  If  we  had  any  business  with  the  reasons  of  this,  I  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  show  you  some  metaphysical  ones  for  the  enjoyment,  by  truly 
artistical  minds,  of  the  changes  wrought  by  light  and  shade  and  per- 
spective in  patterned  surfaces ;  but  this  is  at  present  not  to  the  point ; 
and  all  that  you  need  to  know  is  that  the  drawing  of  such  things  is 
good  exercise,  and  moreover  a  kind  of  exercise  which  Titian,  Veronese, 
Tintoret,  Giorgione,  and  Turner,  all  enjoyed,  and  strove  to  excel  in.^ 

>  [Compare  Inatigural  AddruM  at  Cambridge,  §  10  (Vol.  XVI.).] 
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You  will  be  puzzled  at  first  by  lustrous  surfaces,  but  a  little 
attention  will  show  you  that  the  expression  of  these  depends 
merely  on  the  right  drawing  of  their  light  and  shade,  and 
reflections.  Put  a  small  black  japanned  tray  on  the  table 
in  front  of  some  books ;  and  you  will  see  it  reflects  the 
objects  beyond  it  as  in  a  little  black  rippled  pond;  its  own 
colour  mingling  always  with  that  of  the  reflected  objects. 
Draw  these  reflections  of  the  books  properly,  making  them 
dark  and  distorted,  as  you  will  see  that  they  are,  and  you 
will  find  that  this  gives  the  lustre  to  your  tray.  It  is  not 
well,  however,  to  draw  polished  objects  in  general  practice; 
only  you  should  do  one  or  two  in  order  to  understand  the 
aspect  of  any  lustrous  portion  of  other  things,  such  as  you 
cannot  avoid ;  the  gold,  for  instance,  on  the  edges  of  books, 
or  the  shining  of  silk  and  damask,  m  which  lies  a  great  part 
of  the  expression  of  their  folds.  Observe  also  that  there  are 
very  few  things  which  are  totally  without  lustre;  you  will 
frequently  find  a  light  which  puzdes  you,  on  some  appar- 
ently  dull  surface,  to  be  the  dim  image  of  another  object. 

68.  And  now,  as  soon  as  you  can  conscientiously  assure 
me  that  with  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil  you  can  lay  on 
any  form  and  shade  you  like,  I  give  you  leave  to  use  the 
brush  with  one  colour, — sepia,  or  blue  black,  or  mixed 
cobalt  and  blue  black,  or  neutral  tint;  and  this  will  much 
fieunlitate  your  study,  and  refresh  you.  But,  preliminarily, 
you  must  do  one  or  two  more  exercises  in  tinting. 


EXERCISE   IX. 

64.  Prepare  your  colour  as  directed  for  Exercise  vii. 
Take  a  brush  frill  of  it,  and  strike  it  on  the  paper  in 
any  irregular  shape;  as  the  brush  gets  dry,  sweep  the  sur- 
fiice  of  die  paper  with  it  as  if  you  were  dusting  the  paper 
▼cry  lightly ;  every  such  sweep  of  the  brush  will  leave  a  num- 
ber  of  more  or  less  minute  interstices  in  the  colour.  The 
lighter  and  &ster  every  dash  the  better.    Then  leave  the 
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whole  to  dry;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  with  little  colour 
in  your  brush,  so  that  you  can  faring  it  to  a  fine  point,  fill 
up  all  the  little  interstices  one  by  one,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  as  even  as  you  can,  and  SH  in  the  larger  gaps  with 
more  colour,  always  trying  to  let  the  edges  of  the  first 
and  of  the  newly  applial  colour  exactly  meet,  and  not  Uf 
over  each  other.  When  your  new  colour  dries,  yon  will 
find  it  in  places  a  little  paler  than  the  first  BeAoudi  it 
therefore,  tarying  to  get  the  whole  to  look  quite  one  piece. 
A  very  small  bit  of  colour  thus  filled  up  with  your 
best  care,  and  brought  to  look  as  if  it  had  been  quite 
from  the  first,  will  give  jrou  better  practice  and  more  sUD 
than  a  great  deal  filled  in  carelessly;  so  do  it  with  your 
best  patience,  not  leaving  the  most  minute  spot  of  wUle; 
and  do  not  fill  in  the  large  pieces  first  and  then  go  to  the 
small,  but  quietly  and  steadily  cover  in  the  whole  up  to 
a  nuuked  limit;  then  advance  a  little  fSettther,  and  so  on; 
thus  always  seeing  distinctly  what  is  done  and  wiiat  un* 
done. 

EXERCISE  X. 

65.  Lay  a  coat  of  the  blue,  prepared  as  usual,  over  a 
whole  square  of  paper.  Let  it  dry.  Then  another  eoat 
over  four  fifths  of  the  square,  or  tiiereabouts,  leaving  the 
edge  rather  irr^^ular  than  straight,  and  let  it  dry.  Then 
another  coat  over  three  fifths ;  another  over  two  fifths ;  and 
the  last  over  one  fifth ;  so  that  the  square  may  present  the 
appearance  of  gradual  increase  in  darkness  in  five  bands, 
each  darker  than  the  one  beyond  it.  Then,  with  the  brush 
rather  dry,  (as  in  the  former  exercise,  when  filling  up  the 
interstices),  try,  with  smaU  touches,  like  those  used  in  the 
pen  etching,  only  a  little  broader,  to  add  shade  delicately 
beyond  each  edge,  so  as  to  lead  the  darker*  tints  into  the 
paler  ones  imperceptibly.  By  touching  the  paper  very 
lightly,  and  putting  a  multitude  of  little  touches,  crossing 
and   recrossing   in   every  direction,  you  will  gradually  be 
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aUe  to  work  up  to  the  darker  tints,  outside  of  each,  ao 
as  quite  to  efikce  their  edges,  and  unite  them  tenderly 
with  the  next  tint.  The  whole  square,  when  done,  should 
look  evenly  shaded  from  dark  to  pale,  with  no  bars,  only 
a  crossing  texture  of  touches,  something  like  chopped  straw, 
over  the  whole.* 

86.  Next,  take  your  rounded  pebble;  arrange  it  in  any 
light  and  shade  you  like;  outline  it  very  loosely  with  the 
peiieiL  Put  on  a  wash  of  colour,  prepared  very  pale,  quite 
fiat  over  all  of  it,  except  the  highest  light,  leaving  the 
edge  of  your  colour  quite  sharp.  Then  another  wash,  ex* 
tending  only  over  the  darker  parts,  leaving  the  edge  of 
that  sharp  also,  as  in  tinting  the  square.  Then  another 
wash  over  the  still  darker  parts,  and  another  over  the 
darkest,  leaving  each  edge  to  dry  sharp.  Then,  with  the 
small  touches,  efiaee  the  edges,  reinforce  the  darks,  and 
work  the  whole  delicately  together  as  you  would  with  the 
pen,  till  you  have  got  it  to  the  likeness  of  the  true  light 
and  shade.  You  will  find  that  the  tint  underneath  is  a 
great  he^,  and  that  you  can  now  get  effects  much  more 
subtle  and  complete  than  with  the  pen  merely. 

67.  The  use  of  leaving  the  edges  always  sharp  is  that 
you  may  not  trouble  or  vex  the  colour,  but  let  it  lie  as  it 
ikUs  suddenly  cm  the  paper:  colour  looks  much  more  lovely 
when  it  has  been  laid  on  with  a  dash  of  the  brush,  and 
left  to  dry  in  its  own  way,  than  when  it  has  been  dragged 
about  and  disturbed;  so  tiiat  it  is  always  better  to  let  the 
edges  and  forms  be  a  little  wrong,  even  if  one  cannot  cor- 
rect them  afterwards,  than  to  lose  this  fresh  quality  of  the 
tint.  Very  great  masters  in  water  ccdour  can  lay  on  the 
true  fljrms  at  once  with  a  dash,  and  bad  masters  in  water 
colour  lay  on  grossly  false  forms  with  a  dash,  and  leave 
them  fidse;  for  people  in  general,  not  knowing  fedse  from 
true,  are  as  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  power  in 

*  The  use  of  acquiring  this  habit  of  execution  is  that  you  majr  be  able, 
whan  you  begin  to  coloar«  to  let  one  hue  be  seen  in  minute  portions,  gleam- 
ing between  the  toaehes  of  another. 
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the  irregular  blot  as  with  the  presence  of  power  in  the  de- 
termined one ;  but  we,  in  our  beginnings,  must  do  as  much 
as  we  can  with  the  broad  dash,  and  then  correct  with  the 
point,  till  we  are  quite  ri^t.  We  must  take  care  to  be 
right,  at  whatever  cost  of  pains;  and  then  gFadually  we 
shall  find  we  can  be  right  with  freedom. 

68.  I  have  hitherto  limited  you  to  colour  mixed  with 
two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  water;  but,  in  finighmg  your 
light  and  shade  from  the  stone,  you  may,  as  you  ^Bne 
the  edge  of  the  palest  coat  towards  the  light,  use  the 
colour  for  the  small  touches  with  more  and  more  water, 
till  it  is  so  pale  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  Thus  jrmi  nmj 
obtain  a  perfect  gradation  to  the  light.  And  in  rdaSomog 
the  darks,  when  they  are  very  dark,  you  may  use  less  and 
less  water.  If  you  take  the  colour  tolerably  dark  on  your 
brush,  only  always  liquid  (not  pasty),  and  dash  away  the 
superfluous  colour  on  blotting  paper,  you  will  find  that, 
touching  the  paper  very  Hghtiy  with  the  dry  brush,  you 
can,  by  repeated  touches,  produce  a  dusty  kind  of  Uoom, 
very  valuable  in  giving  depth  to  shadow;  but  it  requires 
great  patience  and  delicacy  of  hand  to  do  this  propexfy. 
You  will  find  much  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  grounds 
and  shadows  of  William  Hunt's  drawings.* 

60.  As  you  get  used  to  the  brush  and  colour,  you  will 
gradually  Gnd  out  their  ways  for  yourself,  and  get  the 
management  of  them.  And  you  will  often  save^  yoursdf 
much  discouragement  by  remembering  what  I  have  so  often 
asserted,' — that  if  anjrthing  goes  wrong,  it  is  nearly  sure  to 
be  refinement  that  is  wanting,  not  force;  and  connexiont 
not  alteration.  If  you  dislike  the  state  your  drawing  is  in» 
do  not  lose  patience  with  it,  nor  dash  at  it,  nor  alter  its 

*  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.' 

1  [Ed.  1  reads  :— 

''  .  .  .  mana^ment  of  them.     Nothing  hut  practice  will  do  this  perfiwtly ; 
hut  you  will  <nten  save  .  .  ."] 

>  [See  ahove,  Pre&ce,  §  7,  and  §g  16,  46.] 

>  [For  whose  technique,  see  Vol   XIV.   pp.  376,  383,  437 ;  Two  Paiki.  S  00 
(Vol.  XVI.).    See  also  §  176,  helow,  p.  162.] 
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plan,  nor  rub  it  desperately  out,  at  the  place  you  think 
wrong;  but  look  if  tiiere  are  no  shadows  you  can  gradate 
more  perfectly;  no  little  gaps  and  rents  you  can  fill;  no 
forms  you  can  more  delicately  define:  and  do  not  rush  at 
any  of  the  errors  or  incompletions  thus  discerned,  but  efface 
or  supply  slowly,  and  you  will  soon  find  your  drawing  take 
another  look.  A  very  useful  expedient  in  producing  some 
efibcts,  is  to  wet  the  paper,  and  then  lay  the  colour  on  it, 
more  or  less  wet,  according  to  the  effect  you  want.  You 
will  soon  see  how  prettily  it  gradates  itself  as  it  dries; 
when  dry,  you  ca^  reinforce  it  with  deUcate  stippling  when 
you  want  it  darker.  Also,  while  the  colour  is  still  damp 
on  the  paper,  by  drjring  your  brush  thoroughly,  and  touch- 
ing the  colour  with  the  brush  so  dried,  you  may  take  out 
soft  lights  with  great  tenderness  and  precision.  Try  all 
sorts  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  noticing  how  the  colour 
behaves;  but  remembering  always  that  your  final  results 
must  be  obtained,  and  can  only  be  obtained,  by  pure  work 
with  the  point,  as  much  as  in  the  pen  drawing: 

70.  You  will  find  also,  as  you  deal  with  more  and  more 
complicated  subjects,  that  Nature's  resources  in  li^t  and 
diade  are  so  much  richer  than  yours,  that  you  cannot 
possibly  get  all,  or  anj^hing  like  all,  the  gradations  of 
shadow  in  any  given  group.  When  this  is  the  case,  de- 
tennine  first  to  keep  the  broad  masses  of  things  distinct: 
if,  fbr  instance,  there  is  a  green  book,  and  a  white  piece  of 
pftper,  and  a  black  inkstand  in  the  group,  be  sure  to  keep 
the  white  paper  as  a  light  mass,  the  green  book  as  a  middle 
tint  mass,  the  black  inkstand  as  a  dark  mass;  and  do  not 
shade  the  folds  in  the  paper,  or  comers  of  the  book,  so  as 
to  equal  in  depth  the  dieu-kness  of  the  inkstand.  The  great 
difRerenoe  between  the  masters  of  light  and  shade,  fuid  im- 
perll@ct  artists,  is  the  power  of  the  former  to  draw  $o  deli-* 
cately  as  to  express  foim  in  a  dark-coloured  object  with 
little  light,  and  in  a  light-coloured  object  with  little  dark- 
ness; and  it  is  better  even  to  leave  the  forms  here  and 
there    unsatisfactorily    rendered    than   to   lose   the   general 
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relations  of  the  great  masses.  And  this,  observe,  not  be- 
cause masses  are  grand  or  desirable  things  in  your  compo- 
sition (for  with  composition  at  present  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do),  but  because  it  is  a  fieuA  that  things  do  so 
present  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  men,  and  that  we  see 
paper,  book,  and  inkstand  as  three  separate  things,  before 
we  see  the  wrinkles,  or  chinks,  or  comers  of  any  of  the 
three.  Understand,  therefore,  at  once,  that  no  detail  eta 
be  as  strongly  expressed  in  drawing  as  it  is  in  reality;  and 
strive  to  keep  all  your  shadows  and  marks  and  minor 
markings  on  tiie  masses,  lighter  than  they  appear  to  be  in 
Nature ;  you  are  sure  otherwise  to  get  them  too  dark.  Yod 
will  in  doing  this  find  that  you  cannot  get  the  {ttojectiaii 
of  things  sufficiently  shown ;  but  never  mind  that ;  there  is 
no  need  that  they  should  appear  to  project,  but  great  need 
that  their  relations  of  shade  to  each  other  should  be  pie- 
served.  All  deceptive  projection  is  obtained  by  partial  ex- 
aggeration of  shadow;  and  whenever  you  see  it,  you  nuy 
be  sure  the  drawing  is  more  or  less  bad:  a  thoroi^^y  fine 
drawing  or  painting  will  always  show  a  slight  tendency 
towards  flatness. 

71.  Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  however  white  an 
object  may  be,  there  is  always  some  small  point  of  it  wliiter 
than  the  rest  You  must  therefore  have  a  slight  tone  of 
grey  over  everjrthing  in  your  picture  except  on  the  extreme 
high  lights ;  even  the  piece  of  white  paper,  in  your  subject, 
must  be  toned  slightly  down,  unless  (and  there  are  thousand 
chances  against  its  being  so)  it  should  all  be  turned  so  as 
fully  to  front  the  light.  By  examining  the  treatment  of  the 
white  objects  in  any  pictures  accessible  to  you  by  Paul 
Veronese  or  Titian,  you  will  soon  understand  this.* 

*  At  Marlborough  House^  among  the  four  principal  examples  of  Tumef^t 
later  water-colour  drawing,  perhaps  the  most  neglected  was  that  of  fishinc* 
boats  and  fish  at  sunset^     It  is  one  of  his  most  wonderful  works,  thoa^ 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  exhibition  of  Tumer^s  water-colour  sketches ;  ses 
Vol.  XUI.  p.  zzxiil  The  drawing  referred  to  is  No.  372  in  the  National  GaUinr; 
<W.,  p.  97.] 
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72.  As  soon  as  you  feel  yourself  capable  of  expressing 
with  the  brush  the  undulations  of  surfaces  and  the  i^ations 
of  masses,  you  may  proceed  to  draw  more  complicated  and 
beautiful  things.*  Aiid  first,  the  boughs  of  trees,  now  not 
in  mere  dark  relief,  but  in  full  rounding.  Take  the  first  bit 
of  branch  or  stump  that  comes  to  hand,  with  a  fork  in  it ; 
cut  ofi*  the  ends  of  the  forking  branches,  so  as  to  leave  the 
whole  only  about  a  foot  in  length ;  get  a  piece  of  paper  the 
same  size,  fix  your  bit  of  branch  in  some  place  where  its 
position  will  not  be  altered,  and  draw  it  thoroughly,  in  all 
its  light  and  shade,  full  size;  striving,  above  all  things,  to 
get  an  accurate  expression  of  its  structure  at  the  fork  of  the 
branch.  When  once  you  have  mastered  the  tree  at  its  arm- 
fits,  you  wiU  have  Uttle  more  trouble  with  it. 

78.  Always  draw  whatever  the  background  happens  to 
be,  exactly  as  you  see  it.  Wherever  you  have  fastened  the 
bou^,  you  must  draw  whatever  is  behind  it,  ugly  or  not, 
else  you  will  never  know  whether  the  light  and  shade  are 
right  ;^  they  may  appear  quite  wrong  to  you,  only  for  want 
of  the  background.  And  this  general  law  is  to  be  observed 
in  all  your  studies:  whatever  you  draw,  draw  completely 
and  unalteringly,  else  you  never  know  if  what  you  have 
done  is  right,  or  i;^ether  you  covld  have  done  it  rightly 
had  you  tried.  There  is  nothing  vmble  out  of  which  you 
may  not  get  usefid  practice. 

unfinished.  If  you  examine  the  hirger  white  fishing-boat  sail^  you  will  find 
it  has  a  little  spark  of  pure  white  in  its  right-hand  upper  comer,  about 
as  large  as  a  minute  pin's  head,  and  that  all  the  surface  of  the  sail  is 
gradated  to  that  focus.  Tiy  to  copy  this  sail  once  or  twice,  and  you  will 
begin  to  understand  Turner's  work.  Similarly,  the  wing  of  the  Cupid  in 
Conreggio's  large  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  is  focussed  to  two  little 
grains  of  white  at  the  top  of  it.  The  points  of  light  on  the  white  flower 
in  the  wreath  round  Uie  head  of  the  dancing  child-faun,  in  Titian's  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  exemplify  the  same  thing.  > 

*  I  shall  not  henceforward  number  the  exercises  recommended;  as  they 
are  distinguished  only  by  increasing  difficulty  of  subject,  not  by  difierence 
of  method. 

1  [Compare Leonardo'i  IVwHm,  §262.] 

*  [The  Comggio  is  No.  10 ;  the  Titian,  No.  36.] 
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74.  Next,  to  put  the  leaves  on  your  bou^u.  Gather  a 
small  twig  with  four  or  five  leaves  on  it,  put  it  into  vnter, 
put  a  sheet  of  light-coloured  or  white  paper  behind  it,  so 
that  all  the  leaves  may  be  relieved  in  dark  firom  the  idiite 
field ;  then  sketch  in  their  dark  shape  careAilly  with  pencil 
as  you  did  the  complicated  bouf^,  in  order  to  be  sure  tlut 
all  their  masses  and  intersticea  are  right 
in  shape  before  you  b^in  shading,  and 
complete  as  far  as  you  can  with  pen  and 
ink,  in  the  maimer  of  Fig.  6,  which  is 
B  young  shoot  of  lilac. 

7a.  You  will  probably,  in  B|Mte  of 
all  your  pattern  drawings,  be  at  first 
puzzled  by  leaf  foreshortening;  espe- 
cially because  the  lode  of  retirement  at 
projection  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
perspective  of  the  leaves  themselves  as 
on  the  double  sight  of  the  two  eyea 
Now  there  are  certain  artifices  by  which 
good  painters  can  partly  conquer  this  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  slight  exaggerations  of  force 
or  colour  in  the  nearer  parts,  and  of  ob- 
scurity in  the  more  d^tant  ones;  but 
you  must  not  attempt  anything  of  this 
kind.  When  you  are  first  sketching  the 
leaves,  shut  one  of  yotu:  eyes,  fix  a  pcnnt 
in  the  background,  to  bring  the  pcnnt 
of  one  of  the  leaves  against;  and  so  sketch  the  whole 
bough  as  you  see  it  in  a  fixed  position,  looking  with  one 
eye  only.  Your  drawing  never  can  be  made  to  look  like 
the  object  itself,  as  you  see  that  object  with  both  eyes,* 
but  it  can  be  made  perfectly  like  the  object  seen  with  one, 
and  you  must  be  content  when  you  have  got  a  resemblance 
on  ^ese  terms. 


*  If  jou  undentancl  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  you  will  know 
why;  if  not,  it  does  not  matter;  trust  me  for  the  troth  of  the  statement. 
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76.  In  order  to  get  clearly  at  the  noticHi  of  the  thing 
to  be  done,  take  a  single  long  leaf,  hold  it  with  its  point 
towards  you,  and  as  flat  as  you  can,  so  as  to  see  nothing 
of  it  but  its  thinness,  as  if  you  wanted  to  know  how 
thin  it  was;  outline  it  so.  Then  slope  it  dowti  gradually 
towards  you,  and  watch  it  as  it  lengthens  out  to  its  fdU 
length,  held  perpendicularly  down  before  you.  Draw  it  in 
three  or  four  difierent  positions  between  these  extremes, 
with  its  ribs  as  they  appear  in  each  position,  and  you  will 
soon  find  out  how  it  must  be. 

77.  Draw  first  only  two  or  three  of  the  leaves;  then 
laiger  dusters ;  and  practise,  in  this  way.  more  and  more 
complicated  pieces  of  bough  and  leafage,  till  you  find  you 
can  master  the  most  difficult  arrangements,  not  consisting 
of  more  than  teti  or  twelve  leaves.  You  will  find  as  you 
do  this,  if  you  have  an  opportimity  of  visiting  any  gallery 
of  pictures,  that  you  take  a  much  more  lively  interest 
than  before  in  the  woric  of  the  great  masters;  you  will 
see  that  very  often  their  best  backgroimds  are  composed 
of  little  more  than  a  few  sprays  of  leafage,  carefully  studied, 
brought  against  the  distant  sky;  and  that  another  wreath 
or  two  totm  the  chief  interest  of  their  foregrounds.  If 
you  live  in  London  you  may  test  your  progress  accurately 
by  tiie  degree  of  admiration  you  feel  for  the  leaves  g( 
vine  round  the  head  of  the  Bacchus,  in  Titian's  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne.^  All  this,  however,  will  not  enable  you  to 
draw  a  mass  of  foliage.  You  will  find,  on  looking  at  any 
rich  piece  of  vegetation,  that  it  is  only  one  or  two  of 
the  nearer  clusters  that  you  can  by  any  possibility  draw 

At  I  canDot  explain  the  principle  without  diagrams  and  much  loss  of  time.' 
See,  however.  Note  1^  in  Appendix  I.  [p.  215]. 

To.  96  In  the  National  Gallery :  tee  §  71  ti.,  above^  and  compare  Academp  NcHm, 
1865  IVoL  XIV.  m  21).] 


[See  the  diagram  m  Leonardo's  TreatUe  (§  124)^  where  he  sajs .  ^  Painters  often 
despilr  of  being  able  to  imitate  Nature^  from  observing,  that  their  pictures  have  not 
the  saoM  relief,  nor  tiie  same  lifo,  as  natural  objects  have  in  a  looking-glass.  ...  It  is 
impossible  that  objects  in  pdntiuf  should  appear  with  the  same  relief  as  those  in  the 
looUng-glasSj  nnms  we  kiok  at  uem  with  only  one  eye."] 
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in  this  complete  manner.    The  mass  is  too  Tmst,  and  too 
intricate,  to  be  thus  dealt  with. 

78.  You  must  now  therefore  have  recourse  to  some 
confused  mode  of  execution,  capable  of  expressing  the  con- 
fusion of  Nature.  And,  first,  you  must  understand  what 
the  character  of  that  confusion  is.  If  you  look  caiefuUy 
at  the  outer  sprays  of  any  tree  at  twenty  or  thirty  ynds' 
distance,  you  will  see  them  defined  against  the  sky  in 
masses,  which,  at  first,  look  quite  definite;  but  if  yoa 
examine  them,  you  will  see,  mingled  with  the  real  shinies 
of  leaves,  many  indistinct  lines,  which  are,  some  of  them, 

stalks  of  leaves,  and  some, 
leaves  seen  with  the  edge 
turned  towards  you,  and 
coming  into  sight  in  a 
broken  way;  for,  supposing 
the  real  leaf  shape  to  be 
as  at  a,  Fig.  7$  this,  when 
removed  some  yards  horn 
the  eye,  will  appear  dark 
against  the  sky,  as  at  b; 
then,  when  removed  some  yards  farther  still,  the  stalk  and 
point  disappear  altogether,  the  middle  of  the  leaf  becomes 
little  more  than  a  line;  and  the  result  is  the  condition  at 
c,  only  with  this  farther  subtlety  in  the  look  of  it,  inex- 
pressible in  the  woodcut,  that  the  stalk  and  point  of  the 
leaf,  though  they  have  disappeared  to  the  eye,  have  yet 
some  influence  in  checking  the  light  at  the  places  where 
they  exist,  and  cause  a  slight  dimness  about  the  part  of 
the  leaf  which  remains  visible,  so  that  its  perfect  effect  could 
only  be  rendered  by  two  layers  of  colour,  one  subduing  the 
sky  tone  a  little,  the  next  drawing  the  broken  portions  of 
the  leaf,  as  at  c,  and  carefully  indicating  the  greater  dark- 
ness of  the  spot  in  the  middle,  where  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf  is. 

This  is  the  perfect  theory  of  the  matter.  In  practice 
we  cannot  reach  such  accuracy;  but  we  shall  be  able  to 
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Tender  the  general  look  of  ihe  foliage  satisfoctorily  by  the 
following  mode  of  practice. 

79.  Gather  a  spray  of  any  tree,  about  a  foot  or  dghteen 
inches  IcHig.  Fix  tt  firmly  by  the  stem  in  anything  that 
will  suj^rt  it  steadily ;  put  it  about  eight  feet  away  from 
you,  or  ten  if  you  are  far-sighted.  Put  a  sheet  of  not  very 
white  paper  bdiind  it,  as  usual.  Then  draw  very  carefidly, 
first  placing  them 
with  pencil,  and  then 
filling  them  up  with 
ink,  every  leaf-mass 
and  stalk  of  it  in 
simple  black  profile, 
as  you  see  them 
against  the  papa* : 
Fig.  8  is  a  bough  of 
Phillyrea  so  drawn. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of 
running  the  leaves 
into  a  black  mass 
when  they  come  to- 
gether; tiiis  exercise 
is  <mly  to  teach  you  what  the  actual  shapes  of  such  masses 
are  when  seen  against  the  sky. 

80.  Make  two  careful  studies  of  this  kind  of  one  bough 
of  every  common  tree,— oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  beech,  etc. ;  in 
fiKTt,  if  you  are  good,  and  industrious,  you  will  make  one 
such  study  carefully  at  least  three  times  a  week,  until  you 
have  examples  of  every  sort  of  tree  and  shrub  you  can  get 
branches  of.  You  are  to  make  two  studies  of  each  bough, 
for  this  reason, — all  masses  of  foliage  have  an  upper  and 
under  sui&ce,  and  the  side  view  of  them,  or  profile,  shows 
a  wholly  different  organisation  of  branches  frvm  that  seen 
in  the  view  from  above.  They  are  generally  seen  more  or 
less  in  profile,  as  you  look  at  the  whole  tree,  and  Nature 
puts  her  best  composition  into  the  profile  arrangement. 
But  the  view  from  above  or  below  occurs  not  unfrequently. 
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also,  and  it  is  quite  neoesBary  you  diould  draw  it  if  you 
wish  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the  tree.  The  differenoe 
between  the  two  views  is  oft^i  far  greater  than  you  could 
eattiy  conceive.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  0,  n  is  the  upper 
view  and  b  the  profile,  of  a  single  s^ny  of  Phillytea. 
Fig.  8  is  an  intermediate  view  of  a  larger  bough;  seen 
fix>m  beneath,  but  at  some  lateral  distance  also. 

81.  When  you  have  done  a  few  branches  in  this  maimer, 
take  one  of  the  drawings  you  have  made,  and  put  it  fi(st 

a  yard  away  from  you,  then 

w  ^  a    yard    and    a    half,    then 

^Sgjm^  two  yards ;  observe  how  the 

'^HcC^  _  Ti^^v^      thinner    stalks    and    leaves 

vv  ^^>VlO^^^    gradually  disappear,   leavii^ 

y  ^  ^i     ^tmr^      only    a    vague    and    slight 

darkness  where  they  were; 
^  and  make  another  study  of 
the  effect  at  each  distance,  taking  care  to  draw  notiiing 
more  than  you  really  see,  for  in  this  consists  all  the  dif* 
ference  between  what  would  be  merely  a  miniature  draw* 
ing  of  the  leaves  seen  near,  and  a  full-size  drawing  of 
the  same  leaves  at  a  distance.  By  full  size,  I  mean  the 
size  which  they  would  really  appear  of  if  their  outline  weitt 
traced  through  a  pane  of  glass  held  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  eye  at  which  you  mean  to  hold  your  draMring.^ 
You  can  always  ascertain  this  full  size  of  any  obiect  by 
holding  your  paper  upright  before  you,  at  the  distance 
frx>m  your  eye  at  which  you  wish  your  drawing  to  be 
seen.  Bring  its  edge  across  the  object  you  have  to  diaw, 
and  mark  upon  this  edge  the  points  where  the  outline  of 
the  object  crosses,  or  goes  behind,  the  edge  of  the  paper* 
You  will  always  find  it,  thus  measured,  smaller  than  you 
supposed. 

82.  When    you   have  made   a  few  careful    experunents 
of  this  kind  on  your  own  drawings,  (which  are  better  fm 

^  [Coiiit»are  Leonai^o's  advice  (§  126):  ''Take  a  glass  as  large  as  jroor 'paper, 
£urteii  it  well  between  four  eje  and  the  object  you  mean  to  draw,**  etc] 
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practice,  at  first,  than  the  real  trees,  because  the  black  pro 
file  in  the  drawing  is  quite  stable,  and  does  not  shake,  and 
is  not  confused  by  sparkles  of  lustre  on  the  leaves,)  you 
may  try  the  extremities  of  the  real  trees,  only  not  doing 
much  at  a  time^  for  the  brightness  of  the  sky  will  dazzle 
and  perplek  your  si^t.  And  this  brightness  causes,  I  be* 
lieve,  some  loss  of  the  outline  itself;  at  Iccisw  the  chemical 
action  of  the  li^t  in  a  photograph  extends  much  within 
the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  them  away, 
so  that  no  tree  extremity,  stand  it  ever  so  still,  nor  any 
other  form  commg  against  bright  sky,  is  truly  drawn  by 
a  photograph;  and  if  you  once  succeed  in  drawing  a  few 
sprays  rightly,  you  will  find  the  result  much  more  lovely 
and  interesting  than  any  photograph  can  be. 

88.  All  this  difficulty,  however,  attaches  to  the  rendering 
merely  the  dark  form  of  the  sprays  as  they  come  against 
the  sky.  Within  those  sprays,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  tree, 
there  is  a  complexity  of  a  much  more  embarrassing  kind; 
for  nearly  all  leaves  have  some  lustre,  and  all  are  more  or 
less  translucent  (letting  light  through  them) ;  therefore,  in 
any  given  leaf^  besides  the  intricacies  of*  its  own  proper 
shadows  and  foreshortenings,  there  are  three  series  of  cir- 
cumstances which  alter  or  hide  its  forms.  First,  shadows 
cast  on  it  by  other  leaves, — often  very  forcibly.  Secondly, 
light  reflected  firom  its  lustrous  surface,  sometimes  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  sometimes  the  white  of  clouds,  or  the  sun  itself 
flaahing  like  a  star.  Thirdly,  forms  and  shadows  of  other 
leaves,  seen  as  darknesses  through  the  translucent  parts  of 
the  leaf;  a  most  important  element  of  foliage  effect,  but 
wholly  n^lected  by  landscape  artists  in  generaL 

84.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  except  now  and 
then  hf  chance,  the  form  of  a  complete  leaf  is  never  seen ; 
but  a  marvellous  and  quaint  confusion,  very  definite,  in- 
deed, in  its  evidence  of  direction  of  growth,  and  unity  of 
acfcioou  but  wholly  indefinable  and  inextricable,  part  by  part, 
by  any  amount  of  patience.  You  cannot  possibly  work  it 
out  in  iac«imile»  though  you  took  a  twelvemcmth's  time  to 
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a  tree;  and  you  must  therefore  try  to  discover  some  mode 
of  execution  which  ¥rill  more  or  less  imitate,  by  its  own 
variety  and  mystery,  the  variety  and  mysteiy  of  Nature, 
without  absolute  delineation  of  detaiL 

85.  Now  I  have  led  you  to  this  conclusion  by  observa- 
tion  of  tree  form  only,  because  in  that  the  thing  to  be 
proved  is  cleaicsl.  But  no  natural  object  exists  whidi  does 
not  involve  in  some  part  or  parts  of  it  this  inimitableiiesi» 
this  mystery  of  quantity,  which  needs  peculiarity  of  hiMiliny 
and  trick  of  touch  to  express  it  completely.  If  leaves  are 
intricate,  so  is  moss,  so  is  foam,  so  is  rock  deavage^  so  are 
fur  and  hair,  and  texture  of  drapery,  and  of  clouds.  And 
although  methods  and  dexterities  of  handling  are  wholly  use- 
less if  you  have  not  gained  first  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  form  of  the  thing ;  so  that  if  you  cannot  draw  a  branch 
perfectly,  then  much  less  a  tree;  and  if  not  a  wreath  of 
mist  perfectly,  much  less  a  flock  of  clouds;  and  if  not  a 
single  grass  blade  perfectly,  much  less  a  grass  bank;  yet 
having  once  got  this  power  over  decisive  form,  you  may 
safely  —  and  must,  in  order  to  perfection  of  woric — carry 
out  your  knowledge  by  every  aid  of  method  and  dexterity 
of  hand. 

86.  But,  in  order  to  find  out  what  method  can  do,  you 
must  now  look  at  Art  as  well  as  at  Nature,  and  see  what 
means  painters  and  engravers  have  actually  employed  for 
the  expression  of  these  subtleties.  Whereupon  arises  the 
question,  what  opportunity  you  have  to  obtain  engravings? 
You  ought,  if  it  is  at  all  in  your  power,  to  possess  yourself 
of  a  certain  number  of  good  examples  of  Turner's  engraved 
works:  if  this  be  not  in  your  power,  you  must  just  make 
the  best  use  you  can  of  the  shop  windows,  or  of  any  plates 
of  which  you  can  obtain  a  loan.  Very  possibly,  the  diflS- 
culty  of  getting  sight  of  them  may  stimulate  you  to  put 
them  to  better  use.  But,  supposing  your  means  admit  of 
your  doing  so,  possess  yourself,  first,  of  the  illustrated  edition 
either  of  Rogers's  Italy  or  Rogers's  Poems,  and  then  of 
about  a  dozen  of  the  plates  named  in  the  annexed  lists. 
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The  prefixed  letters  indicate  the  particular  points  deserving 
your  study  in  each  engraving.*'  Be  sure,  therefore,  that 
your  selection  includes,  at  all  events,  one  plate  marked  with 
each  letter.^    Do  not  get  more  than  twelve  of  these  plates, 

*  Hie  plates  marked  with  a  star  are  peculiarly  desirable.    See  note 
at  the  end  of  Appendix  I.  [p.  217].^    The  letters  mean  as  follows : — 

a  stands  for  architecture,  including  distant  grouping  of  towns,  cottages,  etc 
c  ckmds,  including  mist  and  aerial  effects. 
/foliage. 

f  ground,  including  low  hills,  when  not  rocky, 
effects  of  light. 
m  mountains,  or  bold  rocky  ground. 
p  power  of  general  arrangement  and  effect. 
g  quiet  water. 

r  running  or  rough  water;  or  rivers,  even  if  calm,  when  their  line  of  flow 
is  beautifuUy  marked. 

From  the  "England  Series." 


a  cfr,  ArundeL 

aj  L  Ashby  de  la  Zouche. 
a  I qr,  Barnard  Oastle.* 
Jmr.  Bolton  Abbey. 

/f  r.  Buckfastleigh.* 

aif.   Caernarvon. 

clq.  Castle  Upnor. 

ajL  Colchester. 
Iq.  Cowes. 

cfp.  Dartmouth  Cove.* 

clq.  Flfait  Castle  * 
afgX,  Knaresborough.* 

a/ p.  Lancaster. 
clmr.  Lancaster  Sands.* 


a  ^y*.  Launceston.* 
cjlr,  Leicester  Abbey. 
f  r,  Ludlow. 
afl.  Margate. 
al  q.  Orford. 
cp.  Plymouth. 
/.  Powis  Castle. 
Imq.  Prudhoe  Castle. 
f  Imr.  Chain  Bridge  over  Tees.* 
Ill  r.  High  Force  of  Tees.* 
afq,  Trematon. 
m  q.  UUeswater. 
fm.  Valle  Crucis. 


"f 


q.  Aiona. 
m.  Drachenfels.* 
//.  Marly.* 


From  the  "Keepsake." 

p,  St  Germain  en  Laye. 
I  p  q>  Florence. 
Im,  Bally  burgh  Ness.* 


1  [Bd.  1  adds  here:— 

''  .  .  .  eaeh  letter— of  course  the  plates  marked  with  two  or  three  letters 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  best  Do  not  .  .  ."] 
'  [For  other  referenees — ^in  some  cases  very  numerous — to  these  engraved  draw- 
ings^ see  General  Index.  The  years  of  tiie  Keepsake  containing  the  plates  mentioned 
are  1829  (Arona,  i.s.,  Lsco  Maggiore  "),  1832  (Marly  and  St  Uermam  en  Laye),  and 
1888  (Fkirenee).  '' Drachenfels  was  engraved,  not  in  the  Keepsake,  but  in  vol  2  of 
Flnden^s  Landscape  and  Pwriraii  lUastraHens  to  the  Ltfe  and  Works  iff  Byron  (1833) ; 
and  ''BaUybmgh  Ness  "in  The  Prose  Works  qf  Scott,  1834  (The  AnHquarp).] 
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nor  even  all  the  twelve  at  first;  for  the  more  engravings 
you  have,  the  less  attention  you  will  pay  to  them.  It  is  a 
general  truth,  that  the  enjojrment  derivable  fixHn  art  cannot 
be  increased  in  quantity,  beyond  a  certain  point,  fay  quantity 
of  possession;  it  is  only  spread,  as  it  were,  over  a  larger 
surface,  and  very  often  duUed  by  finding  ideas  repeated  in 
different  works. ^  Now,  for  a  beginner,  it  is  always  better 
that  his  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  one  or  two 
good  things,  and  all  his  enjoyment  founded  on  them,  than 
tiiat  he  should  look  at  many,  with  divided  thou^ts.  He 
has  much  to  discover ;  and  his  best  way  of  discovering  it  is 
to  think  long  over  few  things,  and  watch  them  earnestly. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  errors  of  this  age  to  try  to  know  a^ 
to  see  too  much:  the  men  who  seem  to  know  everything, 
never  in  reality  know  anything  rightly.  Beware  of  hand- 
book knowledge. 

87.  These  engravings  are,  in  general,  more  for  you  to 
look  at  than  to  copy ;  and  they  will  be  of  more  use  to  you 


From  the  "  Bible  Series."  > 

fm.  Mount  Leb«noii. 

III.  Rock  of  Motes  at  Sinai. 
a  I  m.  Jericho. 
a  c  g,  Joppa. 

From  "Scoifs  Works. 

p  r,  Melrose.* 
f  r,  Dryburgh.* 


c  Ip  q.  Solomon'a  Ptelt.* 
a  I.  Santa  Saba. 
a  I.  Pool  of  Betbetda. 


c  Iff.  Glencoe. 

c  nr.  Loch  Coriskin.* 


a  I.  Caerlaverock. 


From  the  "Rivers  of  France." 


a  q,  Ch&teau  of  Amboise,  with 

large  bridge  on  right. 
Ip  r,  Rouen,  looking  down  the 

river,  poplars  on  right.* 
alp.  Rouen,     with     cathedral 

and     rainbow,    avenue 

on  lefi 


a  p.  Rouen  Cathedral. 

"p.  Pont  de  I'Arche. 

I  p.  View  on  the  Seine,  with 

avenue. 

ac  p.  Bridge  of  Meulan. 

c  gp  r.  Caudebec* 


A 


^  [A  fitct  eonttantly  intiited  upon  by  Rotkin  :  see^  for  example.  Vol.  XIIL  p.  601, 
and  Vol.  XVL,  Appendix  i.  §  4.1 

>  [See  below.  Appendix  i.  §  264,  p.  817.] 
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when  we  come  to  talk  of  composition,  than  they  are  at 
jfteaent ;  still,  it  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  sometimes 
to  try  how  £Eur  you  can  get  their  delicate  texture,  or  grada- 
tions of  tone:  as  your  pen-and-ink  drawing  will  be  apt  to 
incline  too  much  to  a  scratchy  and  broken  kind  of  shade. 
For  instance,  the  texture  of  the  white  convent  waU,  and 
the  drawing  of  its  tiled  roof,  in  the  vignette  at  p.  227  of 
Rogers's  Poems^  is  as  exquisite  as  work  can  possibly  be; 
and  it  will  be  a  great  and  profitable  achievement  if  you  can 
at  all  approach  it.  In  like  manner,  if  you  can  at  all  imi- 
tate the  dark  distant  country  at  p.  7f  or  the  sky  at  p.  80,  of 
the  same  volume,  or  the  foliage  at  pp.  12  and  144,  it  will 
be  good  gain ;  and  if  you  can  once  draw  the  rolling  clouds 
and  running  river  at  p.  0  of  the  Italy ^  or  the  city  in  the 
vignette  of  Aosta  at  p.  25,  or  the  moonlight  at  p.  228,  you 
will  find  that  even  Nature  herself  cannot  afterwards  very 
terribly  puzzle  you  with  her  torrents,  or  towers,  or  moon-> 
light.' 

88.  You  need  not  copy  touch  for  touch,  but  try  to  get 
the  same  effect.  And  if  you  feel  discouraged  by  the  deli- 
cacy required,  and  begin  to  think  that  engraving  is  not 
drawing,  and  that  copying  it  cannot  help  you  to  draw,  re« 
member  that  it  differs  from  common  drawing  only  by  the 
difficulties  it  has  to  encounter.  You  perhaps  have  got  into 
a  careless  habit  of  thinking  that  engraving  is  a  mere  busi- 
ness, easy  enough  when  one  has  got  into  the  knack  of  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  form  of  drawing  more  difficult  than 
common  drawing,  by  exactly  so  much  as  it  is  more  difficult 
to  cut  steel  than  to  move  ^e  pencil  over  paper.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  certain  mechanical  aids  and  methods  which 
reduce  it  at  certain  stages  either  to  pure  machine  work,  or 
to  more  or  less  a  habit  of  hand  and  arm;  but  this  is  not 
so  in  the  foliage  you  are  trying  to  copy,  of  which  the  best 


kMariM");  203 C' Aosta");  and  223  ('' Pidiuii :  ■ioooligkl"X] 
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and  prettiest  parts  axe  alwmys  etched — thst  isp  drawn  ifith 
a  fine  steel  point  and  free  hand :  only  the  line  made  is  ^Hnte 
instead  of  black,  which  renders  it  much  more  ^flBimlf.  to 
judge  of  what  you  axe  about.  And  the  trying  to  copy 
these  plates  will  be  good  for  you,  because  it  will  mwaken 
you  to  the  real  labour  and  skill  of  the  engraver,  and  make 
you  understand  a  little  how  people  must  wmk,  in  dua  woU, 
who  have  really  to  do  anjrthing  in  it 

80.  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  give  you  the  en- 
graving as  a  model — fxt  from  it;  but  it  is  necessary  you 
should  be  able  to  do  as  well*  before  you  think  of  dofaqg 
better,  and  you  will  find  many  little  helps  and  hints  in  the 
various  woi^  of  it.  Only  remember  that  off  epgrsven* 
foregrounds  are  bad;  whenever  you  see  the  peculiar  wrtg* 
gling  parallel  lines  of  modem  engravings  become  distinet, 
you  must  not  copy;  nor  admue:  it  is  only  the  softer 
masses,  and  distances,  and  portions  of  the  foliage  in  the 
plates  marked  f^  which  you  may  copy.  The  best  fbr  thk 
purpose,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  the  *' Chain  bridge  over  the 
Tees,"  of  the  England  series;  the  thicket  on  the  rig^  ia 
very  beautiful  and  instructive,  and  very  like  Turner.  The 
foliage  in  the  '* Ludlow**  and  ''Fowis**  is  also  remarkably 
good. 

90.  Besides  these  line  engravings,  and  to  protect  you 
from  what  harm  there  is  in  their  influence,  you  are  to  pro- 
vide yourself,  if  possible,  with  a  Rembrandt  etching,  or  a 
photograph  of  one  (of  figures,  not  landscape).  It  does  not 
matter  of  what  subject,  or  whether  a  sketchy  or  finished 
one,  but  the  sketchy  ones  are  generally  cheapest,  and  will 
teach  you  most.  Copy  it  as  well  as  you  can,  noticnig 
especially  that  Rembrandt^s  most  rapid  lines  have  steady 
purpose;  and  that  they  are  laid  with  almost  inconceivable 
precision  when  the  object  becomes  at  all  interesting.  The 
"Prodigal  Son,**   "Death   of   the  Virgin,**  "Abraham  and 

*  As  well ; — ^not  as  minutely :  the  diamond  cuts  finer  lines  on  the  steel 
than  you  can  draw  on  paper  with  your  pen ;  but  you  must  be  able  to  get 
tones  as  even,  and  toadies  as  firm. 
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Isaac,"  ^  and  such  others,  containmg  incident  and  character 
rather  than  chiaroscuro,  will  be  the  most  instructive.  You 
can  buy  one;  copy  it  well;  then  exchange  it,  at  little  loss, 
for  another ;  and  so,  gradually,  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of 
hb  sjrstem.  Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing his  work  at  museums,  etc.,  do  so  with  the  greatest  care, 
not  locking  at  many  things,  but  a  long  time  at  each.  You 
must  also  provide  yourself,  if  possible,  with  an  engraving  of 
Albert  Diirer's.  This  you  will  not  be  able  to  copy;  but 
you  must  keep  it  beside  you,  and  refer  to  it  as  a  standard 
of  precision  in  line.  If  you  can  get  one  with  a  wing  in  it, 
it  will  be  best*  The  crest  with  the  cock,  that  with  the 
skull  and  satyr,  and  the  "Melancholy,"  are  the  best  you 
could  have,  but  any  will  do.  Perfection  in  chiaroscuro 
drawing  lies  between  these  two  masters,  Rembrandt  and 
Diirer.  Rembrandt  is  often  too  loose  and  vague;  and 
Diiier  has  little  or  no  effect  of  mist  or  uncertainty.  If  you 
can  see  anjrwhere  a  drawing  by  Leonardo,  you  will  find  it 
balanced  between  the  two  characters;  but  there  are  no  en- 
gravings which  present  this  perfection,  and  your  style  will 
be  best  formed,  therefore,  by  alternate  study  of  Rembrandt 
and  Diirer.  Lean  rather  to  Diirer;  it  is  better,  for  ama- 
teurs, to  err  on  the  side  of  precision  than  on  that  of  vague- 
ness: and  though,  as  I  have  just  said,  you  cannot  copy  a 
DOrer,  yet  try  every  now  and  then  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square  or  so,  and  see  how  much  nearer  you  can  come ;  you 
cannot  possibly  try  to  draw  the  leafy  crown  of  the  "  Melan- 
eholia"  too  often. 

91.  If  you  cannot  get  either  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Diirer, 
you  may  still  learn  much  by  carefully  studying  any  of 
Creorge  Cniikshank's  etchings,  or  Leech's  woodcuts  in  Ptmch^ 


*  [Fiiie  flitet  of  tfaflta  etchingB  mAV  be  seen  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
MiiMiim.  The  ''Deeth  of  the  Virgin '^  is  dated  1039 ;  '^Abraham  carearing  Isaac," 
1686 ;  and  the  ''  Ihrodigal  Son,"  1636.] 

*  [See  Fig.  49  in  Modem  Painten,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI.  p.  247).  Fine  states  of  the 
^ogzavings  1^  DQrer  here  mentioned  may  also  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
reurodnetton  of  the  ''Coat  of  Arms,  with  a  Cock  "  is  given  at  p.  55  of  Lionel  Gust's 
JkAtH  DOrg/e  Emfravingi,  1894 ;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  ^  Jojf/or  Ever,  §  164 
(VoL  XVI.  p.  151).    For  other  references  to  the  "  Mekncholia,"  see  Vol  VI.  p.  64  n.] 
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on  the  free  side;  with  Alfred  Rethel*t  and  Richt^s*  on 
the  severe  side.  But  in  so  doing  you  will  need  to  notice 
the  following  points: 

02.  When  either  the  material  (as  the  eopper  or  wood) 
or  the  time  of  an  artist  does  not  permit  him  to  make  a 
perfect  drawing, — ^that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  no  lines  shall 
be  prominently  visible, — and  he  is  reduced  to  show  the 
black  lines,  either  drawn  by  the  pen,  or  on  the  wood,  it 
is  better  to  make  these  lines  help,  as  &r  as  may  be,  the 
expression  of  texture  and  form.  You  will  thus  find  many 
textures,  as  of  cloth  or  grass  or  flesh,  and  many  subtle 
effects  of  light,  expressed  by  Licech  with  zigzag  or  crossed 
or  curiously  broken  lines;  and  you  will  see  that  Alfred 
Rethel  and  Richter  constantly  express  the  direction  and 
rounding  of  surfaces  by  the  direction  of  the  lines  which 
shade  them.  All  these  various  means  of  expression  will 
be  useful  to  you,  as  fSar  as  you  can  leam  them,  provided 
you  remember  that  they  are  merely  a  kind  of  shorthand; 
telling  certain  facts  not  in  quite  the  right  way,  but  in  the 
only  possible  way  under  the  conditions:  and  provided  in 
any  after  use  of  such  means,  you  never  try  to  show  your 
own  dexterity;  but  only  to  get  as  much  record  of  the 
object  as  you  can  in  a  given  time;  and  that  you  continu- 
ally make  efforts  to  go  beyond  such  shorthand,  and  draw 
portions  of  the  objects  rightly. 

98.  And  touching  this  question  of  direction  of  lines  as 
indicating  that  of  surface,  observe  these  few  points : 

If  lines  are  to  be  distinctly  shown,  it  is  better  that,  so 
far  as  they  can  indicate  anything  by  their  direction,  they 
should  explain  rather  than  oppose  the  general  character  of 
the  object.  Thus,  in  the  piece  of  woodcut  from  Titian, 
Fig.  10,  the  lines  are  serviceable  by  expressing,  not  only 
the  shade  of  the  trunk,  but  partly  also  its  roimdnes$,  und 
the  flow   of  its   grain.      And   Albert   Diirer,  whose  work 

*  See,  for  aceonnt  of  these  pUtes^  the  Appendix  on  ^Woriu  to  be 
studied."  ^ 

1  [Below,  pp.  222-224 ;  but  the  Appendix  is  he«ded  '<  Thfaigs  to  be  Studied."] 
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was  chiefly  engraving,  sets  himself  always  thus  to  make 
his  lines  as  valuable  as  possible;  telling  much  by  them, 
both  of  shade  and  direction  of  surface:  and  if  you  were 
always  to  be  Umited  to  engraving  on  copper  (and  did  not 
want  to  express  efi^Hrts  of  mist  or  darkness,  as  well  as 
delicate  forms),  Albert  Durer's  way  of  work  would  be  the 
best  example  for  you.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  perfect  way 
oi  drawing  is  by  shade  without  lines,  and  the  great  painters 
always  ccmceive  their  subject  as  complete,  even  when  they 
are  fetching  it  most  rapidly,  you  will  find  that,  when  they 
are  not  limited  in  means,  they  do  not  much  trust  to  direc- 


tion  of  line,  but  will  often  scratch  in  the  shade  of  a  rounded 
suT&ce  with  nearly  straight  lines,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
easiest  and  quickest  lines  possible  to  themselves.  When  the 
hand  is  free,  the  easiest  line  for  it  to  draw  is  one  inclining 
from  the  left  upwards  to  the  right,  or  vice  versd,  from  the 
ri^t  downwards  to  the  left;  and  when  done  very  quickly, 
the  line  is  hooked  a  little  at  the  end  by  the  effort  at  return 
to  the  next  Hence,  you  will  always  find  the  pencil,  chalk, 
or  pen  sketch  of  a  very  great  master  full  of  tliese  kind  ol 
lines ;  and  even  if  he  draws  carefully,  you  wilt  find  him  using 
simple  straight  lines  from  left  to  right,  when  an  inferior 
master  would  have  used  curved  ones.  Fig.  II  is  a  fair  fac- 
wnile  of  part  of  a  sketch  of  Raphael's,  which  exhibits  these 
characters  very  distinctly.     Even  the  carefiil  drawings  of 
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Leonardo  da  ViDci  are  shaded  most  comnuHily  vith  straig^ 
lines;  and  you  may  always  assume  it  as  a  point  increaang 
the  probability  of  a  drawing  being  by  a  great  master  if  you 
find  rounded  surfaces,  such  as 
those  of  cheeks  or  lips,  shaded 
with  straight  lines. 

94.  But  you  will  also  now 
understand  how  easy  it  must  be 
for  dishonest  dealers  to  forge  or 
imitate  scrawled  sketches  like 
Fig.  11,  and  pass  them  for  the 
work  of  great  mastos ;  and 
how  the  power  of  determining 
the  genuineness  of  a  drawing 
depends  entirely  on  your  know- 
ing the  facts  of  the  objects 
drawn,  and  percdving  whether 
the  hasty  handling  is  all  coo- 
ducive  to  the  expression  of 
those  truths.  In  a  great  man's 
work,  at  its  fastest,  no  line  is 
thrown  away,  and  it  is  not  by 
the  rapidity,  but  the  economy  of 
the  execution  that  you  know 
him  to  be  great.  Now  to 
judge  of  this  economy,  you 
must  know  exactly  what  he 
meant  to  do,  otherwise  you  cannot  of  course  discern  how 
far  he  has  done  it ;  that  is,  you  must  know  the  beauty  and 
nature  of  the  thing  he  was  drawing.  All  judgment  of  art 
thus  finally  founds  itself  on  knowledge  of  Nature. 

05.  But  farther  observe,  that  this  scrawled,  or  economic, 
or  impetuous  execution  is  never  aifectedly  impetuous.  If 
a  great  man  is  not  in  a  hurry,  he  never  pretends  to  be; 
if  he  has  no  eagerness  in  his  heart,  he  puts  none  into  his 
hand;  if  he  thi^s  his  effect  would  be  better  got  with  iteo 
lines,  he  never,  to  show  his  dexterity,  tries  to  do  it  with  one. 
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Be  assured,  therefore  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
anee),  that  you  will  never  produce  a  great  drawing  by  imitat- 
ing the  execution  of  a  great  master.  Acquire  his  knowledge 
and  share  his  feelings,  and  the  easy  execution  will  fall  from 
your  hand  as  it  did  from  his:  but  if  you  merely  scrawl 
because  he  scrawled,  or  blot  because  he  blotted,  you  will 
not  only  never  advance  in  power,  but  every  able  draughts- 
man, and  every  judge  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  will 
know  you  for  a  cheat,  and  despise  you  accordingly. 

96.  Again,  observe  respecting  the  use  of  outline : 

All  merely  outlined  drawings  are  bad,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  an  artist  of  any  power  can  always  do  more, 
and  tell  more,  by  quitting  his  outlines  occasionally,  and 
sdutching  in  a  few  lines  for  shade,  than  he  can  by  re- 
stncting  himself  to  outline  only.  Hence  the  fact  of  his 
so  restricting  himself,  whatever  may  be  the  occasion,  shows 
him  to  be  a  bad  draughtsman,  and  not  to  know  how  to 
apply  his  power  economically.  This  hard  law,  however, 
bnrs  only  on  drawings  meant  to  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  you  see  them;  not  on  those  which  were  meant  to 
be  proceeded  with,  or  for  some  mechanical  use.  It  is 
s<nnetimes  necessary  to  draw  pure  outlines,  as  an  incipient 
arrangement  of  a  composition,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards 
with  colour,  or  to  be  pricked  through  and  used  as  patterns 
or  traciDgs;  but  if,  with  no  such  ultimate  object,  making 
the  drawing  wholly  for  its  own  sake,  and  meaning  it  to 
remain  in  the  state  he  leaves  it,  an  artist  restricts  himself 
to  outline,  he  is  a  bad  draughtsman,  and  his  work  is  bad. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  kw.  A  good  artist  habitu- 
ally sees  masses,  not  edges,  and  can  in  every  case  make 
his  drawing  more  expressive  (with  any  given  quantity  of 
wodk)  by  rapid  shade  than  by  contours;  so  that  all  good 
work  whatever  is  more  or  less  touched  with  shade,  and 
mcMpe  or  less  interrupted  as  outline. 

97.  Hence,  the  published  works  of  Retzsch,^  and  all  the 

>  (Tor  wImnb,  aee  VoL  IV.  pp.  2^,  371  ;)iVoL  XIII.  p.  276 ;  nnd  AH  i^  Engiand, 
JlOli] 
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English  imitations  of  them,  and  all  outline  engrmvinga  frcmi 
pictm^es,  are  bad  woik,  and  only  senre  to  eoimpt  the 
public  taste.  And  of  such  outlines*  the  wont  are  those 
which  are  darkened  in  some  part  of  thebr  oonrse  fay  way 
of  expressing  the  dark  side,  as  Flaxman's  from  Dant^^  and 
such  others;  because  an  outline  can  only  be  true  ao  long 
as  it  accurately  represents  the  form  of  the  grven  object 
with  one  of  its  edges.  Thus,  the  outline  a  and  the  outline 
h.  Fig.  12,  are  both  true  outlines  of  a  ball;  because^  how- 
ever thick  the  line  may  be,  whether  we  take  the 
«  3  interior  or  exterior  edge  ci  it,  that  edge  of  it 
^^  ^  always  draws  a  true  circle.  But  c  is  a  filae  out- 
line of  a  ball,  because  either  the  inner  or  outer 
edge  of  the  black  line  must  be  an  untrue  circle, 
j^.i2  ^^  ^^  ^^  could  not  be  thicker  in  one  plaoe 
than  another.  Hence  aU  '^force,**  as  it  is  called,  is 
gained  by  falsificaticm  of  the  contours;  so  that  no  artist 
whose  eye  is  true  and  fine  could  endure  to  look  at  it.  It 
does  indeed  often  happen  that  a  painter,  sketching  rapidly* 
and  tr3dng  again  and  again  for  some  line  which  he  cannot 
quite  strike,  blackens  or  loads  the  first  line  by  setting  allien 
beside  and  across  it;  and  then  a  careless  observer  supposes 
it  has  been  thickened  <m  purpose :  or,'  sometimes  also,  at  a 
place  where  shade  is  afterwiuxis  to  enclose  the  fomi,  the 
painter  will  strike  a  broad  dash  of  this  shade  beside  his 
outline  at  once,  looking  as  if  he  meant  to  thicken  the  out- 
line ;  whereas  this  broad  line  is  only  the  first  instalment  of 
the  future  shadow,  and  the  outline  is  really  drawn  with 
its  inner  edge.*  And  thus,  far  from  good  draughtsmen 
darkening  the  lines  which  turn  away  from  the  light,  the 
tendency  with  them  is  rather  to  darken  them  towards  the 
light,  for  it  is  there  in  general  that  shade  will  ultimately 
enclose  them.  The  best  example  of  this  treatment  that  I 
know  is  Raphael's  sketch,  in  the  Louvre,  of  the  head  of  the 

*  See  Note  2  in  Appendix  I.  [p.  215]. 

^  [For  other  criticisms  of  Flaxman's  outlines  in  illustratiou  of  Dante^  see  Modtm^ 
Painters,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  G71-373).] 
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ai3gel  pursuing  Heliodorus/  the  one  that  shows  part  of  the 
left  eye;  where  the  dark  strong  lines  which  terminate  the 
nose  and  forehead  towards  the  light  are  opposed  to  tender 
and  light  ones  behind  the  ear,  and  in  other  places  towards  the 
shade.  You  will  see  in  Fig.  11  the  same  principle  variously 
exemplified ;  the  principal  dark  lines,  in  the  head  and  drapery 
of  the  arms,  being  on  the  side  turned  to  the  light. 

98.  All  these  refinements  and  ultimate  principles,  how- 
ever, do  not  affect  your  drawing  for  the  present.  You  must 
try  to  make  your  outlines  as  eqtuil  as  possible;  and  employ 
pure  outline  only  for  the  two  following  purposes:  either  (1.) 
to  steady  your  hand,  as  in  Exercise  ii.,  for  if  you  cannot 
draw  the  line  itself,  you  will  never  be  able  to  terminate 
your  shadow  in  the  precise  shape  required,  when  the  line  is 
absent;  or  (2.)  to  give  you  shorthand  memoranda  of  forms, 
when  you  are  pressed  for  time.  Thus  the  forms  of  distant 
trees  in  groups  are  defined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  light 
edge  of  the  roimded  mass  of  the  nearer  one  being  shown 
against  the  darker  part  of  the  rounded  mass  of  a  more  dis- 
tant one;  and  to  (h*aw  this  properly,  nearly  as  much  work 
is  required  to  round  each  tree  as  to  round  the  stone  in 
Fig.  5.  Of  course  you  cannot  often  get  time  to  do  this ;  but 
if  you  mark  the  terminal  line  of  each  tree  as  is  done  by 
Di^rer  in  Fig.  18,*  you  will  get  a  most  useful  memorandum 
of  their  arrangement,  and  a  very  interesting  drawing.  Only 
observe  in  doing  this,  you  must  not,  because  the  procedure 
is  a  quick  one,  hurry  that  procedure  itself.  You  will  find, 
on  copying  that  bit  of  Diirer,  that  every  one  of  his  lines  is 
firm,  deliberate,  and  accurately  descriptive  as  far  as  it  goes. 

'  [Rusldii  had  noted  this  point  in  studying  the  drawings  in  1856.    The  entry  in  his 
diary  (Puis,  September  22)  is  this  : — 

"  I  find  in  the  Loavre  drawings  that  no  great  artist  ever  can  draw  a  strmiffht 
line,  it  is  idways  a  little  curved — ^so  [a  sketch] ;  if  architectural,  so  [another 
dcetchl ;  and  that  all  the  great  men  incline  to  draw  the  dark  outline  towards 
the  liffht,  and  light  towards  dark ;  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this, 
it  is  nearly  the  tendency ;  and  tnce  vertd  of  the  inferior  men.  The  clearest 
example  is  the  head  of  the  angel — Raphael's  sketch — driving  out  Heliodoms ; 
the  one  which  shows  the  left  eye,  and  is  on  the  whole  the  finest  drawing. 
The  lip  and  /orehead  towards  the  light  outlined  with  black  ;  the  ears  and 
shadow  behind  the  ear,  in  the  shade  quitepale."] 
'  [Part  of  the  distance  in  Durer's  plate  of  ''  The  Cannon " ;  for  a  farther  notice 
of  it,  see  Modem  Pointer*,  voL  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  iv.  §  7.] 
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It  means  a  bush  of  such  a  ^ze  and  such  a  shape,  definitdy 
observed  and  set  down ;  it  contains  a  true  "  signalentent "  *  <^ 
every  nut-tree,  and  apple-tree,  and  higha  bit  of  hedge,  all 
round  that  village.  If  you  have  not  time  to  draw  t}ius  care- 
fully, do  not  draw  at  aU — you  are  merely  wasting  your  woA 
and  spoiling  your  taste.  When  you  have  had  four  or  five 
years'  practice  you  may  be  able  to  make  useful  memoraDda 
at  a  rapid  rate,  but  not  yet;  except  sometimes  of  li^t  and 
shade,  in  a  way  of  which  I  will  tell  you  presently.     And 


this  use  of  outline,  note  farther,  is  wholly  confined  to 
objects  which  have  edges  or  limits.  You  can  outline  a  tree 
or  a  stone,  when  it  rises  against  another  tree  or  stone;  but 
you  cannot  outline  folds  in  drapery,  or  waves  in  water;  if 
these  are  to  be  expressed  at  all,  it  must  be  by  some  sort 
of  shade,  and  therefore  the  rule  that  no  good  drawing  can 
consisi;  throughout  of  pure  outline  remains  absolute.  You 
see,  in  that  woodcut  of  Durer's,  his  reason  for  even  limiting 
himself  so  much  to  outline  as  he  has,  in  those  distant  woods 
and  plains,  is  that  he  may  leave  them  in  bright  light,  to  be 
thrown  out  still  more  by  the  dark  sky  and  the  dark  village 

1  [The  technical  term,  la  French  law  and  wience,  for  a  tchedole  of  particnlan 
aerrinf  to  identUy  an  Indirldual  or  aftmu.] 
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spire:  and  the  scene  becomes  real  and  sunny  only  by  the 
addition  of  these  shades. 

09.  Understanding,  then,  thus  much  of  the  use  of  out- 
line, we  will  go  back  to  our 
question  about  tree-drawing 
left  unanswered  at  page  74.* 
We  were,  you  remem- 
ber, in  pursuit  of  mystery 
among  the  leaves.  Now, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain 
mystery  and  disorder,  to 
any  extent;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  organi- 
zation in  the  midst  of 
mystery.  And  you  will 
never  succeed  in  doing  this  '*■ " 

unless  you  lean  always  to  the  definite  side,  and  allow  your- 
self rarely  to  become  quite  vague,  at  least  through  all  your 
early  practice.  So,  aSxr  your  single 
groups  of  leaves,  your  first  step  must 
be  to  conditions  lUce  Figs.  14  and  15, 
which  are  careful  facsimiles  of  two 
portions  of  a  beautiful  woodcut  of 
Diirer's,  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt" 
Copy  these  carefully, — never  mind  how 
little  at  a  time,  but  thoroughly ;  then 
trace  the  Dttrer,  and  apply  it  to  your 
drawing,  and  do  not  be  content  till 
the  one  fits  the  other,  else  your  eye 
is  not  true  enough  to  carry  you  safdy 
through   meshes   of    real    leaves.     And 

in  the  course  of  doing  this,  you  will 

j^.is  find  that  not  a  line  nor  dot  of  Diirer's 
can  be  displaced  without  harm ;  that 
all  add  to  the  effect,  and  either  express  something,  or 
illumine  something,  or    relieve   something.      If,   afterwards, 

>  [Sm  also  b«loir,  p.  111.] 
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you  copy  any  of  the  pieces  of  modem  tree-drawing,  of 
which  so  many  rich  examples  are  given  constantly  in  our 
cheap  illustrated  periodicals  (any  of  the  Christmas  numbers 
of  last  year's  Illustrated  News  or  Time*^  are  full  of  them), 
you  will  see  that,  though  good  and  forcible  genoal  effect 
is  produced,  the  lines  are  thrown  in  by  thousands  without 


special  intention,  and  might  just  as  well  go  one  way  as 
another,  so  only  tiiat  there  be  enough  of  them  to  produce 
all  together  a  well-shaped  effect  of  intricacy:  and  you  will 
find  that  a  little  careless  scratching  about  with  your  pen 
will  bring  you  very  near  the  same  result  without  an  effort; 
but  that  no  scratching  of  pen,  nor  any  fortunate  chance, 
nor  an3rthing  but  downright  skill  and  thought,  will  imitate 
so  much  as  one  leaf  of  Durer's.     Yet  there  is   considerable 

>  [The  lUuttraUd  TVmM  WtMy  Nsntfaper,  1855-1872.] 
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intricacy  and  glittering  concision  in  the  interstices  of  those 
Tine  leaves  of  his,  as  well  as  of  the  grass. 

100.  When  you  have  got  familiarised  to  his  firm  manner, 
you  may  draw  from  Nature  as  much  as  you  like  in  the  same 
way;  and  when  you  are  tired  of  the  intense  care  required 
for  this,  you  may  fall  into  a  little  more  easy  massing  of  the 
leaves,  as  in  Fig.  10  (p.  81).  This  is  facsimiled  from  an 
engraving  after  Titian,  but  an  engraving  not  quite  first- 
rate  in  manner,  the  leaves  being  a  little  too  formal;  still,  it 
is  a  good  enough  model  for  your  times  of  rest ;  and  when 
you  cannot  carry  the  thing  even  so  far  as  this,  you  may 
sketch  the  forms  of  the  masses,  as  in  Fig.  16,*"  taking  care 
always  to  have  thorough  command  over  your  hand;  that 
is,  not  to  let  the  mass  take  a  free  shape  because  your  hand 
ran  glibly  over  the  paper,  but  because  in  Nature  it  has 
actuidly  a  free  and  noble  shape,  and  you  have  faithfuUy 
followed  the  same. 

101.  And  now  that  we  have  come  to  questions  of  noble 
shape,  as  well  as  true  shape,  and  that  we  are  going  to 
draw  firom  Nature  at  our  pleasure,  other  considerations 
enter  into  the  business,  which  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  first  practice,  but  extend  to  all  practice;  these  (as  this 
letter  is  long  enough,  I  should  think,  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  exacting  of  correspondents)  I  will  arrange  in  a  second 
letter;  pn^ring  you  only  to  excuse  the  tiresomeness  of  this 
first  one — ^tiresomeness  inseparable  from  directions  touching 
the  bc^finning  of  any  art, — and  to  believe  me,  even  though 
I  am  trjring  to  set  you  to  dull  and  hard  work. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

*  This  sketch  is  not  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head,  though  it  looks  like  it 
You  will  find  it  explained  presently  .^ 

^  [See  below,  g  104,  p.  91.] 
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SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE 

102.  My  deab  Reader,  —  The  work  we  have  already 
gone  through  together  has,  I  hope,  enabled  you  to  draw 
with  fair  success  either  rounded  and  simple  masses,  like 
stones,  or  complicated  arrangements  of  form,  like  those  of 
leaves ;  provided  only  these  masses  or  complexities  will  stay 
quiet  for  you  to  copy,  and  do  not  extend  into  quantity  so 
great  as  to  baffle  your  patience.  But  if  we  are  now  to  go 
out  to  the  fields,  and  to  draw  anything  like  a  complete 
landscape,  neither  of  these  conditions  will  any  m<Mre  be 
observed  for  us.  The  clouds  will  not  wait  while  we  copy 
their  heaps  or  clefts;  the  shadows  will  escape  from  us  as 
we  try  to  shape  them,  each,  in  its  stealthy  minute  mazdb, 
still  leaving  light  where  its  tremulous  edge  had  rested  the 
moment  before,  and  involving  in  eclipse  objects  that  had 
seemed  safe  from  its  influence ;  and  instead  of  the  small 
clusters  of  leaves  which  we  could  reckon  point  by  point, 
embarrassing  enough  even  though  numerable,  we  have  now 
leaves  as  little  to  be  counted  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and 
restless,  perhaps,  as  its  foam. 

108.  In  all  that  we  have  to  do  now,  therefore,  direct 
imitation  becomes  more  or  less  impossible.  It  is  always  to 
be  aimed  at  so  far  as  it  ^  possible ;  and  when  you  have 
time  and  opportunity,  some  portions  of  a  landscape  may,  as 
you  gain  greater  skill,  be  rendered  with  an  approximation 
almost  to  mirrored  portraiture.  Still,  whatever  skill  you 
may  reach,  there  will  always  be  need  of  judgment  to  choose, 
and  of  speed  to  seize,  certain  things  that  are  principal  or 
fugitive;    and  you  must  give  more  and  more  effort  daily 

90 
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to  the  observance  of  characteristic  points,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  concise  methods. 

104.  I  have  directed  your  attention  early  to  foliage  for 
two  reasons.  First,  that  it  is  always  accessible  as  a  study; 
and  secondly,  that  its  modes  of  growth  present  simple  ex- 
amples of  the  importance  of  leading  or  governing  lines.  It 
is  by  seizing  these  leading  lines,  when  we  cannot  seize  all, 
that  likeness  and  expression  are  given  to  a  portrait,  and 
grace  and  a  kind  of  vital  truth  to  the  rendering  of  every 
natural  form.  I  call  it  vital  truth,  because  these  chief  lines 
are  alwajrs  expressive  of  the  past  history  and  present  action 
of  the  thing.  They  show  in  a  mountain,  first,  how  it  was 
built  or  heaped  up;  and  secondly,  how  it  is  now  being 
worn  away,  and  from  what  quarter  the  wildest  storms  strike 
it.  In  a  tree,  they  show  what  kind  of  fortune  it  has  had 
to  endure  from  its  childhood:  how  troublesome  trees  have 
come  in  its  way,  and  pushed  it  aside,  and  tried  to  strangle 
or  starve  it;  where  and  when  kind  trees  have  sheltered  it, 
and  grown  up  lovmgly  together  with  it,  bending  as  it  bent ; 
what  winds  torment  it  most;  what  boughs  of  it  behave 
best,  and  bear  most  fruit;  and  so  on.  In  a  wave  or  cloud, 
these  leading  lines  show  the  run  of  the  tide  and  of  the 
wind,  and  the  sort  of  change  which  the  water  or  vapour  is 
at  any  moment  enduring  in  its  form,  as  it  meets  shore,  or 
counter-wave,  or  melting  sunshine.  Now  remember,  nothing 
distinguishes  great  men  from  inferior  men  more  than  their 
always,  whether  in  life  or  in  art,  knamng  the  way  things  are 
going.  Your  dunce  thinks  they  are  standing  still,  and 
draws  them  all  fixed;  your  wise  man  sees  the  change  or 
cl»»gu,g  in  them,  ^  ^draws  them  so,-the  «m„.l  I  its 
motion,  the  tree  in  its  growth,  the  cloud  in  its  course,  the 
mountain  in  its  wearing  away.  Try  always,  whenever  you 
look  at  a  form,  to  see  the  lines  in  it  which  have  had  power 
over  its  past  fate  and  will  have  power  over  its  futurity. 
Those  are  its  awful  lines ;  see  that  you  seize  on  those, 
whatever  else  you  miss.  Thus,  the  leafage  in  Fig.  16 
(p.  88)  grew  round  the  root  of  a  stone  pine,  on  the  brow 
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of  a  crag  at  Sestri  near  Genoa,  and  all  the  sprays  of  it  are 
thrust  away  in  their  first  budding  by  the  great  rude  root, 
and  spring  out  in  every  direction  round  it,  as  water  splashes 
when  a  heavy  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  Then,  when  thqr 
have  got  clear  of  the  root,  they  begin  to  bend  up  again; 
some  of  them,  being  little  stone  pines  themselves,  have  t 
great  notion  of  growing  upright,  if  they  can;  and  this 
struggle  of  theirs  to  recover  their  straight  rOad  towards 
the  sky,  after  being  obliged  to  grow  sideways  in  their 
early  years,  is  the  effort  that  will  mainly  influence  their 
future  destiny,  and  determine  if  they  are  to  be  crabbed, 
forky  pines,  striking  from  that  rock  of  Sestri,  whose  clefts 
nourish  them,  with  bared  red  lightning  of  angry  arms  to* 
wards  the  sea;  or  if  they  are  to  be  goodly  and  solemn 
pines,  with  trunks  like  pillars  of  temples,  and  the  purple 
burning  of  their  branches  sheathed  in  deep  globes  of  doudy 
green.  Those,  then,  are  their  fateful  lines;  see  that  you 
give  that  spring  and  resilience,  whatever  you  leave  un- 
given :  depend  upon  it,  their  chief  beauty  is  in  these. 

105.  So  in  trees  in  general,  and  bushes,  laige  or  small, 
you  will  notice  that,  though  the  boughs  spring  irregularly 
and  at  various  angles,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  to  stoop 
less  and  less  as  they  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  This  struc- 
ture, typified  in  the  simplest  possible  terms  at  c,  Fig.  17,  is 
common  to  all  trees  that  I  know  of,  and  it  gives  them  a 
certain  plumy  character,  and  aspect  of  unity  in  the  hearts 
of  their  branches,  which  are  essential  to  their  beauty.  The 
stem  does  not  merely  send  off  a  wild  branch  here  and  there 
to  take  its  own  way,  but  all  the  branches  share  in  one 
great  fountain-like  impulse;  each  has  a  curve  and  a  path  to 
take,  which  fills  a  definite  place,  and  each  terminates  all  its 
minor  branches  at  its  outer  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a  great 
outer  curve,  whose  character  and  proportion  are  pecu- 
liar for  each  species.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  type  or 
idea  of  a  tree  is  not  as  a,  Fig.  17,  but  as  6,  in  which,  ob- 
serve, the  boughs  all  carry  their  minor  divisions  right  out 
to  the  bounding  curve;  not  but  that  smaller  branches,  by 
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thousands,  terminate  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  but  the  idea 
and  main  purpose  in  every  branch  are  to  carry  all  its  child 
branches  well  out  to  the  air  and  light,  and  let  each  of  them, 
however  small,  take  its  part  in  filling  the  united  flow  of 
the  bounding  curve,  so  that  the 
type  of  each  separate  bough  is 
again  not  a,  but  6,  Fig.  18 ; 
apjnoximating,  that  is  to  say, 
so  fiir  to  the  structure  of  a 
plant  of  broccoli  as  to  throw 
the  great  mass  of  spray  and 
lea&ge  out  to  a  rounded  sur- 
face. Therefore  beware  of  getting  into  a  careless  habit 
of  drawing  boughs  with  successive  sweeps  of  the  pen  or 
brush,  one  hanging  to  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  19.  If  you  look 
at  the  tree-boughs  in  any  painting  of  Wilson  s  you  will 
see  this  structure,  and  nearly  every  other  that  is  to  be 
avoided,  in  their  intensest  types.^  You  wiQ  ako  notice  that 
Wilson  never  conceives  a  tree  as  a  round  mass,  but  flat,  as 
if  it  had  been  pressed  and  dried.  Most  people  in  drawing 
pines  seem  to  fancy,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  boughs  come 
out  only  on  two  sides  of  the  trunk,  instead  of  all  round  it : 

always,  therefore,  take  more 

/     y  v\^^^>    boughs  of  trees  that  grow 

)  Jr^"^^  Yj^^'^^    towards  you  than  those  that 

^^^  ^^  g^  ^ff  to  the  sides ;    any- 

body can  draw  the  latter, 
j,^  j3  but  the  fore-shortened  ones 
are  not  so  easy.  It  will 
help  you  in  drawing  them  to  observe  that  in  most  trees  the 
ramification  of  each  branch,  though  not  of  the  tree  itself,  is 
more  or  less  flattened,  and  approximates,  in  its  position,  to 
the  look  of  a  hand  held  out  to  receive  something,  or  shelter 
something.     If  you  take  a  looking-glass,  and  hold  your  hand 

^  [For  the  "two-pronged  barbarisinB  of  WiIbod/'  8ee  Vol.  XIII.  p.  146,  and  com- 
pftre  modem  PahUen,  vol.  iil.  ch.  ix.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  162  ieq.),] 


^^<^ 
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before  it  slightly  hollowed,  with  the  palm  upwards,  and 
the  fingers  open,  as  if  you  were  going  to  suppmt  the  base 
of  some  great  bowl,  larger  than  you  could  easily  hold ;  and 
sketch  your  hand  as  you  see  it  in  the  glass  widi  the  pcnnts 
of  the  fingers  towards  you;  it  will  materially  help  you  in 
understanding  the  way  trees  generally  hold  out  their  hands : 
and  if  then  you  will  turn  yours  witii  its  palm  downwards, 
as  if  you  were  going  to  try  to  hide  something,  but  with 
the  filers  expanded,  you  will  get  a  good  type  of  the  action 

of  the  lower  bou^is  in  cedars  and 

such  other  spreading  trees. 

106.   Fig.   20  will  give  you  a 

good  idea  of  the  simplest  way  in 
^MKg^       which  these  and  other  such  &cts 
Fi^.i9     can  be  rapidly  expressed;  if  you 

copy  it  carefully,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  the  touches  all  group  together,  in  express- 
ing the  plumy  toss  of  the  tree  branches,  and  the  springing 
of  the  bushes  out  of  the  bank,  and  the  undulation  of  the 
ground :  note  the  careful  drawing  of  the  footsteps  made  by 
tiie  climbers  of  the  little  mound  on  the  left.*"  It  is  facsimiled 
from  an  etching  of  Turner's,  and  is  as  good  an  example  as 
you  can  have  of  the  use  of  pure  and  firm  lines ;  it  will  also 
show  you  how  the  particular  action  in  foliage,  or  anything 
else  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  attention,  may  be  intensi- 
fied by  the  adjuncts.  The  tall  and  upright  trees  are  made 
to  look  more  tall  and  upright  still,  because  their  line  is 
continued  below  by  the  figure  of  the  farmer  with  his  stick ; 
and  the  rounded  bushes  on  the  bank  are  made  to  look  more 
rounded  because  their  line  is  continued  in  one  broad  sweep 
by  the  black  dog  and  the  boy  climbing  the  walL  These 
figures  are  placed  entirely  with  this  object,  as  we  shall  see 

*  It  iB  meant,  I  believe,  for  "Salt  Hill."  ^ 

^  [Fig.  20  18  a  portion  of  '^  Sheep- washing :  Windsor  from  Slough,"  an  unpublished 
plate  for  Uber  Siudiorum :  see  below,  §  109  n.,  p.  99.  The  drawing  is  No.  880  in 
the  National  Gallery.     ''  Salt  Hill "  was  the  scene  of  the  Eton  ''  Montem."] 
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more  fiilly  hereafter  when  we  come  to  talk  about  composi- 
tion; but,   if  you  please,  we  will  not  talk  about  that  yet 


awhile.  What  I  have  been  telling  you  about  the  beautiful 
lines  and  action  of  foliage  has  nothing  to  do  with  compo- 
sition, but  only  with  &ct,  and  the  brief  and  expressive 
representation  of  fact     But  there  will  be  no  harm  in  your 
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looking  forward,  if  you  like  to  do  so,  to  the  account,  in 
Letter  III.,  of  the  ''Law  of  Radiation,"^  and  reading  idiat 
is  said  there  about  tree  growth:  indeed  it  would  in  some 
respects  have  been  better  to  have  said  it  here  than  there, 
only  it  would  have  broken  up  the  account  of  the  principles 
of  composition  somewhat  awkwardly. 

107.  Now,  although  the  lines  indicative  of  action  are 
not  always  quite  so  manifest  in  other  things  as  in  trees,  t 
little  attention  will  soon  enable  you  to  see  that  there  are 
such  lines  in  everything.  In  an  old  house  roof,  a  bad  ob- 
server and  bad  draughtsman  will  only  see  and  draw  the 
spotty  irregularity  of  tiles  or  slates  all  over;  but  a  good 
draughtsman  will  see  all  the  bends  of  the  under  timbers, 
where  they  are  weakest  and  the  weight  is  telling  on  them 
most,  and  the  tracks  of  the  run  of  the  water  in  time  of 
rain,  where  it  runs  off  fastest,  and  where  it  lies  long  and 
feeds  the  moss;  and  he  will  be  careful,  however  few  slates 
he  draws,  to  mark  the  way  they  bend  together  towards 
those  hollows  (which  have  the  future  fate  of  the  roof  in 
them),  and  crowd  gradually  together  at  the  top  of  the  gable, 
partly  diminishing  in  perspective,  partly,  perhaps,  diminished 
on  purpose  (they  are  so  in  most  English  old  houses)  by  the 
slate-layer.  So  in  ground,  there  is  always  the  direction  of 
the  run  of  the  water  to  be  noticed,  which  rounds  the  earth 
and  cuts  it  into  hollows;  and,  generally,  in  any  bank  or 
height  worth  drawing,  a  trace  of  bedded  or  other  internal 
structure  besides.  Figure  20  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  such  facts  may  be  expressed  by  a  few 
lines.  Do  you  not  feel  the  depression  in  the  ground  all 
down  the  hill  where  the  footsteps  are,  and  how  the  people 
always  turn  to  the  left  at  the  top,  losing  breath  a  little,  and 
then  how  the  water  runs  down  in  that  other  hollow  towards 
the  valley,  behind  the  roots  of  the  trees  ? 

108.  Now,  I  want  you  in  your  &st  sketches  fix)m  Nature 
to  aim  exclusively  at  understanding  and  representing  these 

1  [Below,  p.  180.] 
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vital  facts  of  form ;  using  the  pen — ^not  now  the  steel,  but 
the  quill — ^firmly  and  steadily,  never  scrawling  with  it,  but 
saying  to  yourself  before  you  lay  on  a  single  touch, — '^  that 
leaf  is  the  main  one,  that  bough  is  the  guiding  one,  and 
this  touch,  80  long,  so  broad,  means  that  part  of  it," — ^point 
or  side  or  knot,  as  the  case  may  be.  Resolve  always,  as 
you  look  at  the  thing,  what  you  will  take,  and  what  miss 
of  it,  and  never  let  your  hand  rim  away  with  you,  or  get 
into  any  habit  or  method  of  touch.  If  you  want  a  con- 
tinuous line,  your  hand  should  pass  calmly  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  without  a  tremor ;  if  you  want  a  shaking 
and  broken  line,  your  hand  should  shake,  or  break  off,  as 
easily  as  a  musician's  finger  shakes  or  stops  on  a  note:  only 
remember  this,  that  there  is  no  general  way  of  doing  any 
thing ;  no  recipe  can  be  given  you  for  so  much  as  the  draw- 
ing  of  a  cluster  of  grass.  The  grass  may  be  ragged  and 
stiff,  or  tender  and  flowing;  sunburnt  and  sheep-bitten,  or 
rank  and  knguid;  fresh  or  dry;  lustrous  or  duU:  look  at 
it,  and  try  to  draw  it  as  it  is,  and  don't  think  how  some- 
body ''told  you  to  do  grass."  So  a  stone  may  be  round  or 
angular,  polished  or  rough,  cracked  all  over  like  an  ill-glazed 
teacup,  or  as  united  and  broad  as  the  breast  of  Hercules. 
It  may  be  as  flaky  as  a  wafer,  as  powdery  as  a  field  puff- 
ball;  it  may  be  Imotted  like  a  ship's  hawser,  or  kneaded 
like  hammered  iron,  or  knit  like  a  Damascus  sabre,  or  fused 
like  a  glass  bottle,  or  crystallised  like  hoar-frost,  or  veined 
like  a  forest  leaf:  look  at  it,  and  don't  try  to  remember 
how  anybody  told  you  to  "  do  a  stone." 

109.  As  soon  as  you  find  that  your  hand  obeys  you 
thoroughly,  and  that  you  can  render  any  form  with  a  firm- 
ness and  truth  approaching  that  of  Turner's  or  Durer's 
work,*  you  must  add  a  simple  but  equally  careful  light  and 
shade  to  your  pen  drawing,  so  as  to  make  each  study  as 
complete  as  possible;  for  which  you  must  prepare  yourself 

*  I  do  not  mean  that  you  can  approach  Turner  or  Durer  in  their 
•trength,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  imagination  or  power  of  design.  But  you 
may  approach  them,  by  perseverance,  in  truth  of  manner. 

XV.  o 
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thus.  Get,  if  you  have  the  means,  a  good  impresrion  of 
one  plate  of  Tumer^s  Liber  Studiorum;  if  possible,  one  of 
the  subjects  named  in  the  note  below.*  If  you  cannot 
obtain,  or  even  borrow  for  a  little  while,  any  of  these  en- 
gravings, you  must  use  a  photogra{^  instead  (how,  I  will 

*  The  following  are  the  most  desirable  plates : — 

Grande  Chartreuse.  Pembury  MilL 

.£saciis'and  Hesperie.  Little  Devil's  Bridge. 

Cephahis  and  Procris.  River  Wye  (moi  Wye  and  Severn). 

Source  of  Arveron.  Holy  Island. 

Ben  Arthur.  Clyde. 

WatermilL  Lauffenburg. 

Hindbead  HflL  Blair  AthoL 

Hedging  and  Ditching.  Alps  from  Grenoble. 

Dunblane  Abbey.  Raglan.      (Subject     with     quiet 

Morpeth.  brook,  trees,  and  castle  on  the 

CaUis  Pier.  right) 

If  yon  cannot  get  one  of  these,  any  of  the  others  will  be  serviceable 
except  only  the  twelve  following,  which  are  quite  useless: — 

1.  Scene  in  Italy,  with  goats  on  a  walled  road,  and  trees  above. 

2.  Interior  of  church. 

3.  Scene  with   bridge,  and   trees   above;  figures  on  left,  one  playing 

a  pipe. 

4.  Scene  with  figure  playing  on  tambourine. 

5.  Scene  on  Thiunes  with  ^h  trees,  and  a  square  tower  of  a  dmdi 

seen  through  them. 

6.  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt 

7.  Tenth  F]&gae  of  Egypt. 

8.  Rivaulx  Abbey. 

9.  Wye  and  Severn. 

10.  Scene  with  castle  in  centre,  cows  under  trees  on  the  left. 

11.  Martello  Towers. 

12.  Calm. 

It  is  vevy  unlikely  that  you  should  meet  with  one  of  the  original 
etchings ;  if  you  should,  it  will  be  a  drawing-master  in  itself  alone^  £or  it 
is  not  only  equivalent  to  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Turner,  but  to  a  very 
careful  one ;  only  observe,  the  Source  of  Arveron,  Raglan,  and  Dunblane 
were  not  etched  by  Turner ;  and  the  etchings  of  those  three  are  not  good 
for  separate  study,  though  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  how  Turner^ 
apparently  provoked  at  the  failure  of  the  beginnings  in  the  Arveron  and 
Raglan,  took  the  plates  up  himself,  and  either  conquered  or  brought  into 
use  the  bad  etching  by  his  marvellous  engraving.  The  Dunblane  was, 
however,  well  etched  by  Mr.  Lupton,  and  beautifully  engraved  by  him. 
The  finest  Turner  etching  is  of  an  aqueduct  with  a  stork  standing  in  a 
mountain  stream,  not  in   the  publishal  series ;  and  next  to  it,  aie  the 
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tell  you  presently) ;  but,  if  you  can  get  the  Turner*  it  will 
be  best.  You  will  see  that  it  is  composed  of  a  firm  etching 
in  line,  with  mezzotint  shadow  laid  over  it.  You  must  first 
copy  the  etched  part  of  it  accurately ;  to  which  end  put  the 
print  against  the  window,  and  trace  slowly  with  the  greatest 
care  every  black  line ;  retrace  this  on  smooth  drawing-paper ; 
and,  finally,  go  over  the  whole  with  your  pen,  looking  at 
the  original  plate  always,  so  that  if  you  err  at  all,  it  may 
be  on  the  right  side,  not  making  a  line  which  is  too  curved 
or  too  straight  already  in  the  tracing,  more  curved  or  more 
straight,  as  you  go  over  it.  And  in  doing  this,  never  work 
after  you  are  tired,  nor  to  ''  get  the  thing  done,"  for  if  it  is 
badly  done,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  you.  The  true  zeal  and 
patience  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  are  better  than  the  sulky 
and  inattentive  labour  of  a  whole  day.  If  you  have  not 
made  the  touches  right  at  the  first  going  over  with  the  pen, 
retouch  them  delicately,  with  little  ink  in  your  pen,  thicken- 
ing or  reinforcing  them  as  they  need:  you  cannot  give  too 
much  care  to  the  fiEicsimile.  Then  keep  this  etched  outline 
by  you  in  order  to  study  at  your  ease  the  way  in  which 
Turner  uses  his  line  as  preparatory  for  the  subsequent 
shadow;*  it  is  only  in  getting  the  two  separate  that  you 
will  be  able  to  reason  on  this.  Next,  copy  once  more, 
though  for  the  fourth  time,  any  part  of  this  etching  which 

unpublished  etchings  of  the  Via  Mala^  and  Crowhurst.  Turner  seems  to 
httve  been  so  fond  of  these  plates  that  he  kept  retouching  and  finishing 
them,  and  never  made  up  bis  mind  to  let  them  go.  The  Via  Mala  is 
certainly,  in  the  state  in  which  Turner  left  it^  the  finest  of  the  whole 
series:  its  etching  is,  as  I  said,  the  best  after  that  of  the  aaueduct. 
Figure  80,  abore,  is  part  of  another  fine  unpublished  etching,  '^  Windsor, 
froiD  Salt  HilL"  Of  the  published  etchings,  the  finest  are  the  Ben  Arthur, 
MmcoM,  Cephalus,  and  Stone  Pines,  with  the  Girl  washing  at  a  Cistern ; 
the  three  latter  are  the  more  generally  instructive.  Hindhead  Hill,  Isis, 
Jmmm,  and  Morpeth,  are  also  yery  desirable. 

*  You  will  find  more  notice  of  this  point  in  the  acoount  of  Harding's 
tree-dimwing,  a  little  farther  on  [p.  113]. 

^  fXhis  is  the  plate  more  correctly  called  "  Swiss  Bridge,  Mont  St  Gothard "  : 
see  Modem  PamUrt,  voL  iv.  (VoL  VI.  p.  40),  and  Fig.  1  (which  is  a  representation 
of  a  portion  of  it).  See  also  Vol.  XIlL  p.  96.  The  ''Stone  Pines,  etc?'  is  usually 
called  ''  Nymph  at  a  Well."] 
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you  like,  and  put  on  the  light  and  shade  with  the  brush, 
and  any  brown  coloiu:  that  matches  that  of  the  plate ;  * 
working  it  with  the  point  of  the  brush  as  delicately  as  if 
you  were  drawing  with  pencU.  and  dotting  and  cross-hatch- 
ing  as  lightly  as  you  can  touch  the  paper,  till  you  get  the 
gradations  of  Turner's  engraving. 

110.  In  this  exercise,  as  in  the  former  one,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  worked  to  close  resemblance  of  the  copy  is  worth 
more  than  the  whole  subject  carelessly  done.  Not  that 
in  drawing  afterwards  from  Nature  you  are  to  be  obliged 
to  finish  every  gradation  in  this  way,  but  that,  once  having 
fully  accomplished  the  drawing  something  rightly,  you  will 
thenceforward  feel  and  aim  at  a  higher  perfection  tiian  you 
could  otherwise  have  conceived,  and  the  brush  will  obey 
you,  and  bring  out  quickly  and  clearly  the  loveliest  results, 
with  a  submissiveness  which  it  would  have  whoUy  refused 
if  you  had  not  put  it  to  severest  work.  Nothing  is  more 
strange  in  art  than  the  way  that  chance  and  materials  seem 
to  favour  you,  when  once  you  have  thoroughly  conquered 
them.  Make  yourself  quite  independent  of  chance,  get 
your  result  in  spite  of  it,  and  from  that  day  forward  all 
things  wiU  somehow  fall  as  you  would  have  them.  Show 
the  camel's  hair,  and  the  colour  in  it,  that  no  bending  nor 
blotting  is  of  any  use  to  escape  your  will;  that  the  touch 
and  the  shade  shall  finally  be  right,  if  it  costs  you  a 
year's  toil;  and  from  that  hour  of  corrective  conviction, 
said  camel's  hair  will  bend  itself  to  all  your  wishes,  and 
no  blot  will  dare  to  transgress  its  appointed  border.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  a  print  from  the  Liber  Studiorum,  get 
a  photograph  f  of  some  general  landscape  subject,  with 
high  hills  and  a  village  or  picturesque  town,  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  some  calm  water  of  varied  character  (a 
stream  with  stones  in  it,  if  possible),  and  copy  any  part 

*  The  impressions  vary  so  much  in  colour  that  no  brown  can  be  speci* 
fieil. 

t  You  had  better  get  such  a  photograph,  even  though  you  have  a 
Liber  print  as  well. 
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of  it  you  like,  in  this  same  brown  colour,  working,* 'i^'J 
have  just  directed  you  to  do  from  the  Liber,  a  great  ded 
with  the  point  of  the  brush.  You  are  under  a  twofold 
disadvantage  here,  however;  first,  there  are  portions  iii 
every  photograph  too  delicately  done  for  you  at  present 
to  be  at  all  able  to  copy ;  and,  secondly,  there  are  portions 
always  more  obscure  or  dark  than  there  would  be  in  the 
real  scene,  and  involved  in  a  mystery  which  you  will  not 
be  able,  as  yet,  to  decipher.  Both  these  characters  will  be 
advantageous  to  you  for  future  study,  after  you  have 
gained  experience,  but  they  are  a  little  against  you  in 
early  attempts  at  tinting;  still  you  must  fight  through 
the  difficulty,  and  get  the  power  of  producing  delicate 
gradations  with  brown  or  grey,  like  those  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

111.  Now  observe;  the  perfection  of  work  would  be 
tinted  shadow,  like  photography,  without  any  obsciuity 
or  exaggerated  darkness;  and  as  long  as  your  efiect  de- 
pends in  anywise  on  visible  lines,  your  art  is  not  perfect, 
though  it  may  be  first-rate  of  its  kind.  But  to  get 
complete  results  in  tints  merely,  requires  both  long  time 
and  consiunmate  skill ;  and  you  will  find  that  a  few  well-put 
pen  Unes,  with  a  tint  dashed  over  or  imder  them,  get  more 
expression  of  facts  than  you  could  reach  in  any  other  way, 
by  the  same  expenditure  of  time.  The  use  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum  print  to  you  is  chiefly  as  an  example  of  the 
simplest  shorthand  of  this  kind,  a  shorthand  which  is  yet 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  natiu^  effects; 
fbr  the  firm  etching  gets  at  the  expression  of  complicated 
details,  as  leaves,  masonry,  textures  of  ground,  etc.,  while 
the  overlaid  tint  enables  you  to  express  the  most  tender 
distances  of  sky,  and  forms  of  playing  light,  mist,  or 
cloud.  Most  of  the  best  drawings  by  the  old  masters  are 
executed  on  this  principle,  the  touches  of  the  pen  being 
useful  also  to  give  a  look  of  transparency  to  shadows, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained  but  by  great  finish 
of  tinting ;  and  if  you  have  access  to  any  ordinarily  good 
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puiiiic  gallery,  or  can  make  friends  of  any  printsellers  who 
J&B^e  folios  either  of  old  drawings,  or  facsimiles  of  them, 
.  'y0u  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  some  example  of  this 
.;*'^(mity  of  pen  with  tinting.  Multitudes  of  photc^^hs  also 
-•••'are  now  taken  from  the  best  drawings  by  the  old  masters, 
and  I  hope  that  our  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  other 
societies  organised  with  a  view  to  public  instruction,  will 
not  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  examples  of  these,  and  to 
make  them  accessible  to  students  of  drawing  in  the  vicinity ; 
a  single  print  from  Turner's  Liber,  to  show  the  unison  of 
tint  with  pen  etching,  and  the  <<St.  Catherine,"  photo- 
graphed by  Thurston  Thompson^  from  Raphael's  drawing 
in  the  Louvre,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  soft  tinting  of 
the  stump  with  chalk,  would  be  idl  that  is  necessary,  and 
would,  I  believe,  be  in  many  cases  more  serviceable  than 
a  larger  collection,  and  certainly  than  a  whole  gaUery  of 
second-rate  prints.  Two  such  examples  are  pecuUarly 
desirable,  because  all  othar  modes  of  drawing,  with  pen 
separately,  or  chalk  separately,  or  colour  separately,  may 
be  seen  by  the  poorest  student  in  any  cheap 
book,  or  in  shop  windows.  But  this  unity  of  tinting 
line  he  cannot  g^ieraUy  see  but  by  some  special  enquiry, 
and  in  some  out  of  the  way  places  he  could  not  fhid  a 
single  example  of  it.  Supposing  that  this  should  be  so  in 
your  own  case,  and  that  you  cannot  meet  with  any  ex- 
ample of  this  kind,  try  to  make  the  matter  out  alone, 
thus: 

112.  Take  a  small  and  simple  photograph;  allow  yourself 
half  an  hour  to  express  its  subjects  with  the  pen  only,  using 
some  permanent  liquid  colour  instead  of  ink,  outlining  its 
buildings  or  trees  firmly,  and  lajring  in  the  deeper  shadows, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  bolder  pen 
drawings;  then,  when  this  etching  is  dry,  take  your  sepia 
or  grey,  and  tint  it  over,  getting  now  the  finer  gradations 
of  the  photograph ;  and  finally  taking  out  the  higher  lights 

^For  Thompton,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  7  n. ;  and  for  the  head  of  St  Catherine,  Vol.  XII. 
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with  penknife  or  blotting  paper.  You  will  soon  find  what 
can  be  done  in  this  way;  and  by  a  series  of  experiments 
you  may  ascertain  for  yourself  how  far  the  pen  may  be 
made  serviceable  to  reinforce  shadows,  mark  characters  of 
texture,  outline  unintelligible  masses,  and  so  on.  The  more 
time  you  have,  the  more  delicate  you  may  make  the  pen 
drawing,  blending  it  with  the  tint;  the  less  you  have,  the 
more  distinct  you  must  keep  the  two.  Practise  in  this  way 
fromi  one  photograph,  allowing  yourself  sometimes  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  whole  thing,  sometimes  an  hour, 
sometimes  two  or  three  hours;  in  each  case  drawing  the 
whole  subject  in  fidl  depth  of  Ught  and  shade,  but  with 
such  degree  of  finish  in  the  parts  as  is  possible  in  the 
given  time.  And  this  exercise,  observe,  you  will  do  well 
to  repeat  frequently,  whether  you  can  get  prints  and  draw- 
ings as  well  as  photographs,  or  not 

118.  And  now  at  last,  when  you  can  copy  a  piece  of 
Liber  Studiorum,  or  its  photographic  substitute,  faithfully, 
you  have  the  complete  means  in  your  power  of  working 
from  Nature  on  all  subjects  that  interest  you,  which  you 
should  do  in  four  different  ways. 

First.  When  you  have  full  time,  and  yoiu*  subject  is 
<me  that  will  stay  quiet  for  you,  make  perfect  light  and 
shade  studies,  or  as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can,  with  grey  or 
brown  colour  of  any  kind,  reinforced  and  defined  with  the 
pen. 

114.  Secondly.  When  your  time  is  short,  or  the  subject 
is  so  rich  in  detail  that  you  feel  you  cannot  complete  it  in- 
telligibly in  light  and  shade,  make  a  hasty  study  of  the 
efiect,  and  give  the  rest  of  the  time  to  a  Diireresque  ex- 
pfession  of  the  details.  If  the  subject  seems  to  you  in- 
teresting, and  there  are  points  about  it  which  you  cannot 
understand,  try  to  get  five  spare  minutes  to  go  close  up  to 
it,  and  make  a  nearer  memorandum;  not  that  you  are  ever 
to  bring  the  details  of  this  nearer  sketch  into  the  farther 
one,  but  that  you  may  thus  perfect  your  experience  of  the 
aspect  of  things,  and  know  that  such  and  such  a  look  of  a 
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tower  or  cottage  at  five  hundred  yards  off  means  that,  sort 
of  tower  or  cottage  near;  while,  also,  this  nearer  sketch 
will  be  useful  to  prevent  any  future  misinterpretation  of 
your  own  work.  If  you  have  time,  however  far  your  light 
and  shade  study  in  the  distance  may  have  been  carried,  it 
is  always  well,  for  these  reasons,  to  make  also  your  Diirer- 
esque  and  your  near  memoranda;  for  if  your  light  and 
shade  drawing  be  good,  much  of  the  interesting  detail  must 
be  lost  in  it,  or  disguised. 

115.  Your  hasty  study  of  effect  may  be  made  most 
easily  and  quickly  with  a  soft  pencil,  dashed  ova*  when 
done  with  one  tolerably  deep  tone  of  grey,  which  will  fix 
the  pencil.  While  this  fixing  colour  is  wet,  take  out  the 
higher  lights  with  the  dry  brush ;  and,  when  it  is  quite  dry, 
scratch  out  the  highest  lights  with  the  penknife.  Five 
minutes,  carefuUy  applied,  will  do  much  by  these  means. 
Of  course  the  paper  is  to  be  white.  I  do  not  like  studies  on 
grey  paper  so  wdl ;  for  you  can  get  more  gradation  by  the 
taking  off  your  wet  tint,  and  laying  it  on  cunningly  a  little 
darker  here  and  there,  than  you  can  with  body-colour  white, 
unless  you  are  consummately  skilfuL  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  your  making  your  Diireresque  memoranda  on  grey 
or  yellow  paper,  and  touching  or  relieving  them  with  white ; 
only,  do  not  depend  much  on  your  white  touches,  nor  make 
the  sketch  for  their  sake. 

116.  Thirdly.  When  you  have  neither  time  for  careful 
study  nor  for  Diireresque  detail,  sketch  the  outline  with 
pencil,  then  dash  in  the  shadows  with  the  brush  boldly, 
tr3ring  to  do  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  at  once,  and  to 
get  a  habit  of  expedition  and  decision;  laying  more  colour 
again  and  again  into  the  tints  as  they  dry,  using  every  ex- 
pedient which  your  practice  has  suggested  to  you  of  carry- 
ing out  your  chiaroscuro  in  the  manageable  and  moist 
material,  taking  the  colour  off  here  with  the  dry  brush, 
scratching  out  lights  in  it  there  with  the  wooden  handle  of 
the  brush,  rubbing  it  in  with  your  fingers,  drymg  it  off 
with  your  sponge,  etc.    Then,  when  the  colour  is  in,  take 
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your  pen  and  mark  the  outline  characters  vigorously,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Liber  Studiorum.  This  kind  of  study 
is  vay  convenient  for  carrying  away  pieces  of  effect  which 
depend  not  so  much  on  refinement  as  on  complexity,  strange 
shapes  of  involved  shadows,  sudden  effects  of  sky,  etc. ;  and 
it  is  most  useful  as  a  safeguard  against  any  too  servile  or 
slow  habits  which  the  minute  copjdng  may  induce  in  you; 
for  although  the  endeavour  to  obtain  velocity  merely  for 
velocity's  sake,  and  dash  for  display's  sake,  is  as  baneful  as 
it  is  despicable;  there  are  a  velocity  and  a  dash  which  not 
only  are  compatible  with  perfect  drawing,  but  obtain  certain 
results  which  cannot  be  had  otherwise.  And  it  is  perfectly 
safe  for  you  to  study  occasionally  for  speed  and  decision, 
^while  your  continual  course  of  practice  is  such  as  to  ensure 
your  retaining  an  accurate  judgment  and  a  tender  touch. 
Speed,  under  such  circumstances,  is  rather  fatiguing  than 
tempting;  and  you  will  find  yoiurself  always  beguiled  rather 
into  elaboration  than  negligence. 

117.  Fourthly.  You  will  find  it  of  great  use,  whatever 
kind  of  landscape  scenery  you  are  passing  through,  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  making  memoranda  of  the  shapes  of 
shadows.  You  will  find  that  many  objects  of  no  essential 
interest  in  themselves,  and  neither  deserving  a  finished  study, 
nor  a  Diireresque  one,  may  yet  become  of  singular  value 
in  consequence  of  the  fantastic  shapes  of  their  shadows ;  for 
it  happens  often,  in  distant  effect,  that  the  shadow  is  by 
much  a  more  important  element  than  the  substance.  Thus, 
in  the  Alpine  bridge.  Fig.  21,  seen  within  a  few  yards  of 
it,  as  in  the  figure,  the  arrangement  of  timbers  to  which 
the  shadows  are  owing  is  perceptible;  but  at  half  a  mile's 
distance,  in  bright  sunlight,  the  timbers  would  not  be  seen; 
and  a  good  painter's  expression  of  the  bridge  would  be 
merely  the  large  spot,  and  the  crossed  bars,  of  pure  grey; 
wholly  without  indication  of  their  cause,  as  in  Fig.  22  a; 
and  if  we  saw  it  at  still  greater  distances,  it  would  appear 
as  in  Fig.  22  h  and  c,  diminishing  at  last  to  a  strange,  un- 
intelligible, spider-like  spot   of  grey   on   the  light  hillside. 
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A  perfectly  great  painter,  throughout  his  distances,  continu- 
ally reduces  his  ohjects  to  these  shadow  abstracts;  and  the 
nngular,  and  to  many  persons  unaccountaUe,  effect  of  the 
confused  touches  in  Tum«'s  distances,  is  owing  chiefly  to 
this  thorough  accuracy  and  intense  meaning  of  the  shadow 
abstracts. 

118.  Studies  of  this  kind  are  easily  made,  when  you  are 
in  haste,  with  an  F.  or  HB.  poicil:  it  requires  some  hard- 
ness of  the  point  to  ensure  your  drawing  delicately  enoiigfa 
when  the  forms  of  the  shadows  are  very  subtle ;  they  are 


sure  to  be  so  somewhere,  and  are  generally  so  everywhere. 
The  pencil  is  indeed  a  very  precious  instrument  after  you 
are  master  of  the  pen  and  brush,  for  the  pencil,  cunningly 
used,  is  both,  and  will  draw  a  Une  with  the  precisi(m  of 
the  one  and  the  gradation  of  the  other;  nevertheless,  it  is 
so  unsatisfactory  to  see  the  sharp  touches,  on  which  the 
best  of  the  detail  depends,  getting  gradually  deadened  hy 
time,  or  to  find  the  places  where  force  was  wanted  look 
shiny,  and  like  a  fire-grate,  that  I  should  recommend  rather 
the  steady  use  of  the  pen,  or  brush,  and  colour,  whenever 
time  admits  of  it ;  keeping  only  a  small  memorandum-book 
in  the  breast-pocket,  with  its  well-cut,  sheathed  pencil, 
ready  for  notes  on  passing  opportunities:  but  never  being 
without  this. 
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119.  Thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
you  are  at  first  to  draw  from  Nature.  But  it  may  perhaps 
be  serviceable  to  you,  if  I  also  note  one  or  two  points  re- 
specting your  choice  of  subjects  for  study,  and  the  best 
specnal  methods  of  treating  some  of  them;  for  one  of  by 
no  means  the  least  difficulties  which  you  have  at  first  to 
encounter  is  a  peculiar  instinct,  common,  as  far  as  I  have 
noticed,  to  all  beginners,  to  fix  on  exactly  the  most  un- 
manageable feature  in  the  given  scene. 
There  are  many  things  in  every  landscape 
which  can  be  drawn,  if  at  all,  only  by 
the  most  accomplished  artists;  and  I  have  a 
noticed  that  it  is  nearly  always  these 
which  a  beginner  will  dash  at;  or,  if  not 
these,  it  will  be  something  which,  though 
pleasing  to  him  in  itself,  is  unfit  for  a 
picture,  and  in  which,  when  he  has  drawn  ^ 
it,  he  will  have  little  pleasure.  As  some 
slight  protection  against  this  evil  genius 
of  beginners,  the  following  general  warn- 
ings may  be  useful: 

120.  (1.)  Do  not  draw  things  that  you  c 
love,  on  account  of  their  associations;  or 
at  least  do  not  draw  them  because  you 
love  them;  but  merely  when  you  cannot  get  anything  else 
to  draw.  If  you  try  to  draw  places  that  you  love,  you 
are  sure  to  be  always  entangled  amongst  neat  brick  walls, 
iron  railings,  gravel  walks,  greenhouses,  and  quickset  hedges ; 
besides  that  you  will  be  continually  led  into  some  endeavour 
to  make  your  drawing  pretty,  or  complete,  which  will  be 
fiital  to  your  progress.  You  need  never  hope  to  get  on,  if 
you  are  the  least  anxious  that  the  drawing  you  are  actually 
at  work  upon  should  look  nice  when  it  is  done.  All  you 
have  to  care  about  is  to  make  it  rights  and  to  learn  as 
much  in  doing  it  as  possible.  So  then,  though  when  you 
are  sitting  in  your  friend's  parlour,  or  in  your  own,  and 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  may  draw  anything  that  is 
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there,  for  practice ;  even  the  fire-irons  or  the  pattern  on  the 
carpet:  be  sure  that  it  is  for  practice,  and  not  because  it  is 
a  beloved  carpet,  or  a  friendly  poker  and  tongs,  nor  because 
you  wish  to  please  your  friend  by  drawing  her  room. 

121.  Also,  never  make  presents  of  your  drawings.  Of 
course  I  am  addressing  you  as  a  b^innar  —  a  time  may 
come  when  your  work  will  be  precious  to  everybody;  but 
be  resolute  not  to  give  it  away  till  you  know  that  it  is 
worth  something  (as  soon  as  it  is  worth  anything  you  wiU 
know  that  it  is  so).  If  any  one  asks  you  for  a  present  of 
a  drawing,  send  them  a  couple  of  cakes  of  colour  and  a 
piece  of  Bristol  board :  those  materials  are,  for  the  present, 
of  more  value  in  that  form  than  if  you  had  spread  the  one 
over  the  other. 

The  main  reason  for  this  rule  is,  however,  that  its 
observance  will  much  protect  you  from  the  great  danger 
of  trying  to  make  yoiu:  drawings  pretty. 

122.  (2.)  Never,  by  choice,  draw  anything  polished ;  especi- 
ally if  complicated  in  form.  Avoid  all  brass  rods  and  curtain 
ornaments,  chandeliers,  plate,  glass,  and  fine  steeL  A  shining 
knob  of  a  piece  of  furniture  does  not  matter  if  it  comes  in 
your  way ;  but  do  not  fret  yourself  if  it  will  not  look  right, 
and  choose  only  things  that  do  not  shine. 

(8.)  Avoid  all  very  neat  things.  They  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  draw,  and  very  ugly  when  drawn.  Choose 
rough,  worn,  and  clumsy-looking  things  as  much  as  possible ; 
for  instance,  you  cannot  have  a  more  difficult  or  profitless 
study  than  a  newly  painted  Thames  wherry,  nor  a  better 
study  than  an  old  empty  coal-barge,  Ijdng  ashore  at  low 
tide:  in  general,  everything  that  you  think  very  ugly  will 
be  good  for  you  to  draw. 

(4.)  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  studies  in  which  one 
thing  is  seen  through  another.  You  will  constantly  find  a 
thin  tree  standing  before  your  chosen  cottage,  or  between 
you  and  the  turn  of  the  river;  its  near  branches  all  en- 
tangled with  the  distance.  It  is  intensely  difficult  to  repre- 
sent this ;  and  though,  when  the  tree  is  there,  you  must  not 
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imaginarily  cut  it  down,  but  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  yet 
bHwajs  look  for  subjects  that  fall  into  definite  masses,  not 
into  netwoi^;  that  is,  rather  for  a  cottage  with  a  dark  tree 
beside  it,  than  for  one  with  a  thin  tree  in  front  of  it,  rather 
for  a  mass  of  wood,  soft,  blue,  and  rounded,  than  for  a 
ragged  copse,  or  confusion  of  intricate  stems. 

(5.)  Avoid,  as  £eu*  as  possible,  country  divided  by  hedges. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  landscape  is  so 
utterly  unpicturesque  and  unmanageable  as  the  ordinary 
English  patchwork  of  field  and  hedge,^  with  trees  dotted 
over  it  in  independent  spots,  gnawed  straight  at  the  cattle 


Still,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  find  you  have  chosen 
ill,  and  that  the  subject  overmasters  you.  It  is  much  better 
that  it  should,  than  that  you  should  think  you  had  entirely 
mastered  it  But  at  first,  and  even  for  some  time,  you  must 
be  prepared  for  very  discomfortable  failure;  wliich,  never- 
theless, will  not  be  without  some  wholesome  result. 

128.  As,  however,  I  have  told  you  what  most  definitely 
to  avoid,  I  may,  perhaps,  help  you  a  little  by  saying  what 
to  seek.  In  general,  all  banks  are  beautiful  things,  and  will 
reward  work  better  than  large  landscapes.  If  you  live  in  a 
lowland  country,  you  must  look  for  places  where  the  ground 
is  broken  to  the  river's  edges,  with  decayed  posts,  or  roots 
of  trees;  or,  if  by  great  good  luck  there  should  be  such 
things  within  yoiu:  reach,  for  remnants  of  stone  quays  or. 
steps,  mossy  mill-dams,  etc.  Nearly  every  other  mile  of 
road  in  chsJk  country  will  present  beautiful  bits  of  broken 
bank  at  its  sides ;  better  in  form  and  colour  than  high  chalk 
difis.  In  woods,  one  or  two  trunks,  with  the  flowery 
ground  below,  are  at  once  the  richest  and  easiest  kind  of 
study:  a  not  very  thick  trunk,  say  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in 
diameter,  with  ivy  running  up  it  sparingly,  is  an  easy,  and 
always  a  rewarding  subject. 

>  [Compare  The  Poetry  qf  Architecture^  ^%  14^  15  (Vol.  I.  p.  14),  where  Raskin 
contTMts  the  ''snug"  appearance  of  Enfflisn  landscape  ''minutely  chequered  into 
fields,"  with  the  open  spaciousness  of  France — a  contrast  noted  also  in  Modem 
Faintere,  vol.  iy.  ch.  i.] 
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124.  Large  nests  of  buildings  in  the  middle  distance  are 
always  beautiful,  when  drawn  carefully,  provided  they  are 
not  modem  rows  of  pattern  cottages,  or  villas  with  Ionic 
and  Doric  porticoes.  Any  old  English  village,  or  cluster  of 
farm-houses,  drawn  with  all  its  ins  and  outs,  and  haystacks, 
and  palings,  is  sure  to  be  lovely ;  much  more  a  French  one. 
French  landscape  is  generally  as  much  superior  to  English  as 
Swiss  landscape  is  to  French;  in  some  respects,  the  French 
is  incomparable.  Such  scenes  as  that  avenue  on  the  Seine, 
which  I  have  recommended  you  to  buy  the  engraving  of,^ 
admit  no  rivalship  in  their  expression  of  graceful  rusticity 
and  cheerful  peace,  and  in  the  beauty  of  component  lines. 

In  dravring  villages,  take  great  pains  with  the  gardens ; 
a  rustic  garden  is  in  every  way  beautiful.  If  you  have  time, 
draw  all  the  rows  of  cabbages,  and  hollyhocks,  and  broken 
fences,  and  wandering  eglantines,  and  bossy  roses;  you  can^ 
not  have  better  practice,  nor  be  kept  by  anything  in  purer 
thoughts. 

Make  intimate  friends  with  all  the  brooks  in  your 
neighbourhood,  and  study  them  ripple  by  ripple. 

Village  churches  in  England  are  not  often  good  sub* 
jects ;  there  is  a  peculiar  meanness  about  most  of  them  and 
awkwardness  of  line.  Old  manor-houses  are  often  pretty. 
Ruins  are  usually,  with  us,  too  prim,  and  cathedrals  too 
orderly.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  cathedral  in 
England  fix>m  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  one  subject  for 
an  impressive  drawing.  There  is  always  some  discordant 
civility,  or  jarring  vergerism  about  them.* 

125.  If  you  live  in  a  mountain  or  hill  country,  your 
only  danger  is  redundance  of  subject.  Be  resolved,  in  the 
first  place,  to  draw  a  piece  of  rounded  rock,  with  its  varie- 
gated lichens,  quite  rightly,  getting  its  complete  roundings, 
and  all  the  patterns  of  the  lichen  in  true  local  colour.     Till 


^  rSee  above,  §  86  n.     The  engraving  it  '*  The  View  on  the  Seine,  I 
and  Vernon " ;  the  drawing  is  No.  138  m  the  National  Gallery.    For 


between  Mantes 
Ruskin's  fond- 
ness for  French  landscape,  ^ee  V^oL  III.  p.  238.] 

*  [Compare  the  Seven  Lampe,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  188,  and  Stones  of  Venice,  voL  il.  (V«L  X. 
p.  78).] 
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you  can  do  this,  it  is  of  no  use  your  thinking  of  sketching 
among  hills;  but  when  once  you  have  done  this,  the  forms 
of  distant  hills  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

126.  When  you  have  practised  for  a  little  time  from 
such  of  these  subjects  as  may  be  accessible  to  you,  you  will 
certainly  find  difficulties  arising  which  wiU  make  you  wish 
more  than  ever  for  a  master's  help :  these  difficulties  will 
vaiy  according  to  the   character  of  your  own    mind   (one 
question  occurring  to  one  person,  and  one  to  another),  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  them  all;   and  it  would 
make  this  too  large  a  book  if  I  answered  all  that  I  can 
anticipate;  you  must  be  content  to  work  on,  in  good  hope 
that  Nature  will,  in  her  own  time,  interpret  to  you  much 
for  herself;   that  &rther  experience  on  your  own  part  will 
make  some  difficulties  disappear;    and  that  others  will  be 
removed  by  the  occasional  observation  of  such  artists'  work 
as  may  come  in  your  way.     Nevertheless,  I  will  not  close 
this  letter  without  a  few  general  remarks,  such  as  may  be 
useful  to  you  after  you  are  somewhat  advanced  in  power; 
and  these  remarks  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  arranged 
under  three  heads,  having  reference  to  the  drawing  of  vege- 
tation, water,  and  skies. 

127.  And,  first,  of  vegetation.  You  may  think,  perhaps, 
we  have  said  enough  about  trees  already ;  yet  if  you  have 
done  as  you  were  bid,  and  tried  to  draw  them  frequently 
enough,  and  carefully  enough,  you  will  be  ready  by  this 
time  to  hear  a  little  more  of  them.  You  will  also  recollect 
that  we  left  our  question,  respecting  the  mode  of  expressing 
intricacy  of  leafage,  partly  unsettled  in  the  first  letter.^  I 
left  it  so  because  I  wanted  you  to  learn  the  real  structure 
of  leaves,  by  drawing  them  for  yourself,  before  I  troubled 
you  with  the  most  subtle  considerations  as  to  method  in 
drawing  them.  And  by  this  time,  I  imagine,  you  must 
have  found  out  two  principal  things,  universal  facts,  about 
leaves;   namely,  that  they  always,  in  the  main  tendencies 

^  [See  aboye^  pp.  74,  87.] 
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of  their  lines,  indicate  a  beautiful  divergence  of  growth, 
according  to  the  law  of  radiation,  already  ^  referred  to ;  ^  and 
the  second,  that  this  divergence  is  never  formal,  but  carried 
out  with  endless  variety  of  individual  line.  I  must  now 
press  both  these  facts  on  your  attention  a  little  feurther. 

128.  You  may,  perhaps,  have  been  surprised  that  I  have 
not  yet  spoken  of  the  works  of  J.  D.  Harding,  especially 
if  you  happen  to  have  met  with  the  passages  referring 
to  them  in  Modem  Painters^  in  which  they  are  highly 
praised.'  They  are  deservedly  praised,  for  they  are  the  only 
works  by  a  modem  draughtsman  which  express  in  any  wise 
the  energy  of  trees,  and  the  laws  of  growth,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  There  are  no  lithographic  sketches 
which,  for  truth  of  general  character,  obtained  with  little 
cost  of  time,  at  all  rival  Harding's.  Calame,'  Robert,  and 
the  other  lithographic  landscape  sketchers  are  altogether 
inferior  in  power,  though  sometimes  a  little  deeper  in  mean- 
ing. But  you  must  not  take  even  Harding  for  a  model, 
though  you  may  use  his  works  for  occasional  reference ; 
and  if  you  can  afford  to  buy  his  Lessons  on  Trees,  t  it  will 
be  serviceable  to  you  in  various  ways,  and  will  at  present 
help  me  to  explain  the  point  under  consideration.  And  it 
is  well  that  I  should  illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to 
Harding's  works,  because  their  great  influence  on  young 
students  renders  it  desirable  that  their  real  character  should 
be  thoroughly  understood. 

129.  You  will  find,  first,  in  the  title-page  of  the  Licssons 

*  See  the  closing  letter  in  this  volume. 

t  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Harding's  works,  ^an  unlikely  supposition, 
considering  their  popularity,)  and  cannot  meet  with  the  one  in  question,  the 
diagrams  given  here  will  enable  you  to  understand  all  that  is  needful  for  our 
purposes.^ 

'  [See  above,  p.  96.] 

*  See,  for  instance,  Vol.  III.  pp.  201,  600.] 

'  [For  Calame,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  449  n.,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  101.  The  artist  next 
mentioned  is  Louis  Leopold  Robert  (1794-1835),  painter  and  engraver.] 

^  [The  Le^Mons  tm  Trees  was  published  by  Bogue  in  1850.  Plate  1  contains 
'^  Lessons  "  "  to  afford  practice  in  drawing  the  forms  of  stems  and  branches,  and  also 
to  show  how  the  character  of  the  bark  may  be  indicated  by  the  simplest  means."] 
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VHi  Tites,  a  pretty  woodcut,  in  which  the  tree  stems  are 
dratm  Vrith  great  truth,  and  in  a  very  interesting  arraiq^ 

%a6iit  of  lines.     Plate  1  is  not  quite  wOTthy  of  Mr.  Harding, 

'tending   too  mudi   to  make   his  pupil,  at   starting,  thihk 

-evety^ibatg  depends  on  black  dots ;  still,  the  main  lines  are 
giwd,  and    very   characteristic  of  tree  growth.      Then,  in 

'FlMe'S,  We  Mme  to  the  point  at  issue.  The  first  examples 
in'that'^lAte  are  given  to  the  pupil  that  he  may  practise 
ftotti  tiiem  till  his  hand  gets  into  the  habit  of  arranging 
fines  fineely  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  they  are  stated  ^by 
Mx.  Hardkig  to  be  universal  in  application;  ''all  outiiines 
cSkpiessive  of  foliage,"  he  says,  *'are  but 
middifications  of  them.'*  They  consist  of 
'groups  of  Unes,  more  or  less  resembling 
our  Pig.  28  below ;  and  the  characters  ^^^^.^  P  ^ 
especially   insisted     upon    are,   that    they  ^^^ 

^tend  at  their  inner  ends  to  a  common 

eeiktre'*;  that  "their  ends  terminate  in  [are  enclosed  by]^ 

•ovoid  curves'';  and  that   ''the  outer  ends  are  most  em- 
fiiatie" 

180.  Now,  as  thus  expressive  of  the  great  laws  of  radia- 
tkm  and  enclosure,  the  main  principle  of  this  method  of 
execution  confirms,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  our  conclu- 
skns  respecting  foliage  composition.  The  reason  of  the  last 
Tuley  that  the  outer  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  most  emphatic, 
does  not  indeed  at  first  appear;  for  the  line  at  one  end  of 
a  natural  leaf  is  not  more  emphatic  than  the  line  at  the 
other ;  but  ultimately,  in  Harding's  method,  this  darker  part 
of  the  touch  stands  more  or  less  for  the  shade  at  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  leaf  mass;  and,  as  Harding  uses  these 
touches,  they  express  as  much  of  tree  character  as  any  mere 
habit  of  touch  can  express.  But,  unfortunately,  there  is 
another  law  of  tree  growth,  quite  as  fixed  as  the  law  of 
ndiation,  which  this  and  all  other  conventional  modes  of 
execution  wholly  lose  sight  of.      This  second  law  is,  that 

^  [This  it  an  addition  made  by  Raskin  to  Harding's  text  (in  the  notes  on  Plate  2 
fa  his  book).] 

XV.  H 
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the  radiating  tendency  shall  be  carried  out  only  as  a  ruling 
spirit  in  reconcilement  with  perpetual  individual  caprice  on 
the  part  of  the  separate  leaves.  So  that  the  moment  a 
touch  is  monotonous,  it  must  be  also  &lse,  the  liberty  of 
the  leaf  individually  being  just  as  essential  a  truth,  as  its 
unity  of  growth  wilJi  its  companions  in  the  radiating  group. 
181.  It  does  not  matter  how  small  or  ^parently  sym- 
metrical the  cluster  may  be,  nor  how  large  or  vague.  You 
can  hardly  have  a  more  formal 
one  than  b  in  Fig.  9,  p.  72, 
nor  a  less  formal  one  than 
this  shoot  of  Spanish  chestnut, 
shedding  its  leaves.  Fig.  24;' 
but  in  either  of  them,  even 
the  general  reader,  unpractised 
in  any  of  the  previously  re- 
commended exercises,  must  see 
that  there  are  wandering  lines 
mixed  with  the  radiating  ones, 
^^^^  and  radiating  lines  with  the 
wild  ones :  and  if  he  takes  the 
pen,  and  tries  to  copy  either  of  these  examples,  he  will  find 
that  neither  play  of  hand  to  left  nor  to  right,  neither  a  free 
touch  nor  a  firm  touch,  nor  any  leamable  or  describable 
touch  whatsoever,  will  enable  him  to  produce,  currently,  a 
resemblance  of  it;  but  that  he  must  either  draw  it  slowly 

'  flliii  ahoat  of  Spuihh  cheatnot  wm  tirawii  bf  Rualdn  at  Camis ;  Uie  original 
dran-inif,  here  roprodiiced,  waa  given  at  vol.  i.  p.  121  of  W.  G.  Colliugtrood'a  Mi  attd 
Work  itf  Joha  Biukin  (1393),  under  the  iocorrvct  title  "Olive  at  Carrara.''^  The 
dniviug  (uuw  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Taylor)  was  ahown  at  the  Roaldn  Ex- 
hibition, Manchester  (1&04),  No.  114,  and  ia  here  reproduced.  Ruskin  had  intsaded 
to  contiaat  his  sketch  with  one  of  Harding'*  and  to  add  further  illuBtistioni,  as 
appesra  from  the  passafce  (cancelled  when  the  intended  iUoatratioiu  were  withdnwn) 
in  the  ji roof-sheets,  which  reads  thni : — 

"...  its  unity  of  growth  with  iU  oam)Hinion*  in  the  radiating  group. 
Let  ns  take  au  initanoe.  Plate  19,  in  this  work  of  Harding's  [Jewom  e* 
TVbm],  Is  a  sketch  of  a  Spanish  ohestiiut,  aud  un  the  right-bsAd  side,  •  iaxk 
bough  of  it  comes  against  the  skjr.  The  formal  habit  of  the  hand,  branght 
into  the  best  possible  application  to  the  character  of  chestnut  foliage,  reanha 
ill  conditiuus  which,  tbouch  they  of  course  look  better  in  the  soft  colour 
of  the  chalk  than  in  the  black  of  the  woodcut,  present  in  realitj  no  tnier 
profltos  against  the  shy  than  those  iu  Fig.  Now,  here  is  a  spray  of  rool 
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or  ^ve  it  up.  And  (which  makes  the  matter  worse  still) 
though  gathering  the  bough,  and  putting  it  close  to  you,  or 
seeing  a  piece  of  near  foliage  against  the  sky,  you  may  draw 
the  entire  outline  of  the  leaves,  yet  if  the  spray  has  light 
upon  it,  and  is  ever  so  little  a  way  off,  you  will  miss,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  point  of  a  leaf  here,  and  an  edge  there ;  some 
of  the  surfaces  will  be  confused  by  glitter,  and  some  spotted 
with  shade ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  through  this  confusion 
for  the  edges  or  dark  stems  which  you  really  can  see  and 
put  only  those  down,  the 
result  will  be  neither  like 
Fig.  9  nor  Fig.  24,  but 
such  an  interrupted  and 
puzzling  piece  of  work  as 
Fig.  25.* 

182.  Now,  it  is  in  the 
perfect  acknowledgment  and  ">■  *■ 

expression    of    these     three 

laws  that  all  good  drawing  of  landscape  consists.  There  is, 
first,  the  <M^nic  unity ;  the  law,  whether  of  radiation,  or 
parallelism,  or  concurrent  action,  which  rules  the  masses  of 
herbs  and  trees,  of  rocks,  and  clouds,  and  waves ;  secondly, 

*  I  dnir  this  figure  («  young  shoot  of  onk)  in  outline  only,  it  being  ink 
poMible  to  expieu  ute  relinemeDU  of  shade  in  distant  foliage  in  a  woodcut 


Un 


i«h  eheatnut,  thrown  in 


1  that  it  la  not  a  bit  of  Gr«en«ich  Park  chMtnnt,  but  of  one  growing,  I 
doubt  not  to  this  daj,  on  a  projecting  crag  of  sculpton'  marble  at  Ma«aa 
Carrara.)  I  have  not  talien  particular  pains  in  drawing  it ;  but  I  thinic 
the  reader  will  feel  in  a  nioment  that,  though  there  are  indeed  radiating 


era^  herb  that  grows.     It  doea  not  matter  how  formal  their  arrangement 

of  foliage  may  at  first  appear,  no  r^ular  method  of  execution  will  ex- 

i  It.    Take  a  ^naf  of  croaa-wort  madder,  for  instance,  Fig.  L^al 


enough  it  ia,  certawl]',  in  the  stated  repetitious  of  its  four  crowed  leaves, 
at  regular  distances  on  the  stalk ;  yet  yon  cannot  ezpresa  such  a  leaf  as 
that,  when  seen  a  little  waj  off,  bf  anjr  quick  crossing  touch  of  pen,  as, 
for  instance,  b.  The  plant  in  no  war  reaembles  that;  it  is  much  more 
perlbeb.and  lee*  regular ;  every  one  of  its  leaves  is  a  little  out  of  law— a 
litde  too  short  or  too  long,  or  turned  too  much  down  or  too  mneh  up. 
And  if  he  takes  the  pen  .  .  .  ] 
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tbe  individual  liberty  of  the  members  subjected  to  these 
laws  ci  unity;  and,  lastly,  the  mjrstery  under  which  the 
separate  character  of  each  is  more  or  less  concealed. 

I  say,  first,  there  must  be  observance  of  the  ruling 
oii^anic  law.  This  is  the  first  distinctikm  between  good 
artists  and  bad  artists.  Your  common  sketcher  or  bad 
painter  puts  his  leaves  on  the  trees  as  if  they  were  moss 
tied  to  sticks ;  he  cannot  see  the  lines  of  action  or  growth ; 
he  scatters  the  shapeless  clouds  over  his  sky,  not  per- 
ceiving the  sweeps  of  associated  curves  which  the  real 
clouds  are  foUovnng  as  they  fly;  and  he  breaks  his  moun- 
tain side  into  rugged  fragments,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
lines  of  force  with  which  the  real  rocks  have  risen,  or 
of  the  lines  of  couch  in  which  they  repose.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  main  delight  of  the  great  draughtsman,  to 
trace  these  laws  of  government;  and  his  tendency  to  error 
is  always  in  the  exaggeration  of  their  authority  rather  than 
in  its  denial. 

188.  Secondly,  I  say,  we  have  to  show  the  individual 
character  and  liberty  of  the  separate  leaves,  douds,  or  rocks. 
And  herein  the  great  masters  separate  themselves  finally 
from  the  inferiw  ones ;  for  if  the  men  of  inferiw  gaiius  ever 
express  law  at  all,  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  individuality. 
Thus,  Salvator  Rosa  has  great  perception  of  the  sweep  of 
foliage  and  rolling  of  clouds,  but  never  draws  a  single 
leaflet  or  mist  wreath  accurately.^  Similarly,  Gainsborough, 
in  his  landscape,  has  great  feeling  for  masses  of  form  and 
harmony  of  colour;  but  in  the  detail  gives  nothing  but 
meaningless  touches;  not  even  so  much  as  the  species  of 
tree,  much  less  the  variety  of  its  leafage,  being  ever  dis- 
cernible. Now,  although  both  these  expressions  of  govern- 
ment and  individuality  are  essential  to  masterly  work,  the 
individuality  is  the  more  essential,  and  the  more  difficult 
of  attainment;  and,  therefore,  that  attainment  separates  the 
great  masters  finally  from  the  inferior  ones.     It  is  the  more 

i  fOu  these  poinU  in  Salvator,  see  Modem  Painter$,  voL  i.  (VoL  III.  p.  a76)  ;  and 
lu  aalosborottgh,  ibid.  (Vol.  III.  p.  190).] 
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essential,  because,  in  these  matters  of  beautiful  arrangement 
in  YisiUe  things,  the  same  rules  hold  that  hold  in  moral 
things.^  It  is  a  lamentable  and  unnatural  thing  to  see  a 
number  of  men  subject  to  no  government,  actuated  by  no 
ruling  principle,  and  associated  by  no  common  affection : 
but  it  would  be  a  more  lamentable  thing  still,  were  it 
possible,  to  see  a  number  of  men  so  oppressed  into  assimi- 
lation as  to  have  no  more  any  individual  hope  or  character, 
no  difierenoes  in  aim,  no  dissimilarities  of  passion,  no 
irregularities  of  judgment ;  a  society  in  which  no  man  could 
help  another,  since  none  would  be  feebler  than  himself;  no 
num  admire  another,  since  none  would  be  stronger  than 
himself;  no  man  be  grateful  to  another,  since  by  none  he 
could  be  relieved ;  no  man  reverence  another,  since  by  none 
he  could  be  instructed ;  a  society  in  which  every  soul  would 
be  as  the  syllable  of  a  stammerer  instead  of  the  word  of  a 
speaker,  in  which  every  man  would  walk  as  in  a  fnghtful 
dream,  seeing  spectres  of  himself,  in  everlasting  multiplica- 
ticm,  gliding  helplessly  around  him  in  a  speechless  darkness. 
Therefore  it  is  that  perpetual  difference,  play,  and  change 
in  groups  of  form  are  more  essential  to  them  even  than 
their  bcdng  subdued  by  some  great  gathering  law:  the  law 
is  needfiil  to  them  for  their  perfection  and  their  power, 
but  the  difference  is  needful  to  them  for  their  life. 

184.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that,  if  you 
eqoy  the  pursuit  of  analogies  and  tjrpes,  and  have  any 
ingenuity  o{  judgment  in  discerning  them,  you  may  always 
accurately  ascertain  what  are  the  noble  characters  in  a 
piece  of  painting  by  merely  considering  what  are  the  noble 
diaracters  of  man  in  his  association  with  his  fellows.  What 
grace  of  manner  and  refinement  of  habit  are  in  society, 
grace  of  line  and  refinement  of  form  are  in  the  associa- 
ticm  of  visible  objects.  What  advantage  or  harm  there  may 
be  in  sharpness,  ruggedness,  or  quaintness  in  the  dealings 
or  conversations  of  men;   precisely  that  relative  degree  of 

'  [On  Riukiii'i  use  of  such  analogies,  aee  above,  Introduction,  p.  xTiii.] 
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advantage  or  harm  there  is  in  them  as  elements  of  pictorial 
composition.  What  power  is  in  liberty  or  relaxation  to 
strec^hen  or  reUeve  hmnan  souls;  that  power  precisely  in 
the  same  relative  d^^ree,  play  and  laxity  of  line  have  to 
strengthen  or  re&esh  the  expression  of  a  picture.  And 
what  goodness  or  greatness  we  can  conceive  to  arise  in 
companies  of  men,  from  chastity  of  thought,  r^rularity  of 
life,  simplicity  of  custom,  and  balance  of  authority;  pre- 
cisely that  Idnd  of  goodness  and  greatness  may  be  given 
to  a  picture  by  the  purity  of  its  colour,  the  severity  of  its 
forms,  and  the  symmetry  of  its  masses. 

185.  You  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  pushing 
these  analogies  too  far.  They  cannot  be  pushed  too  far; 
they  are  so  precise  and  complete,  that  tiie  farther  you 
pursue  them,  the  clearer,  the  more  certain,  the  more  use- 
frd  you  will  find  them.  They  will  not  fiedl  you  in  one 
particular,  or  in  any  direction  of  enquiry.  There  is  no 
moral  vice,  no  moral  virtue,  which  has  not  its  precise  pro- 
totype in  the  art  of  painting;  so  that  you  may  at  your 
will  illustrate  the  moral  habit  by  the  art,  or  the  art  by 
the  moral  habit.  Affection  and  discord,  fretfrilness  and 
quietness,  feebleness  and  firmness,  luxury  and  purity,  pride 
and  modesty,  and  all  other  such  habits,  and  every  conceiv- 
able modification  and  mingUng  of  them,  may  be  illustrated, 
with  mathematical  exactness,  by  conditions  of  line  and 
colour;  and  not  merely  these  definable  vices  and  virtues, 
but  also  every  conceivable  shade  of  human  character  and 
passion,  from  the  righteous  or  unrighteous  majesty  of  the 
king  to  the  innocent  or  faultfiil  simplicity  of  the  shepherd 
boy. 

186.  The  pursuit  of  this  subject  belongs  properly,  how- 
ever, to  the  investigation  of  the  higher  branches  of  com- 
position, matters  which  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  treat 
of  in  this  book ;  and  I  only  allude  to  them  here,  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  how  the  utmost  noblenesses  of  art 
are  concerned  in  this  minute  work,  to  which  I  have  set  you 
in  your  beginning   of  it.     For  it   is    only  by   the  closest 
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attention,  and  the  most  noble  execution,  that  it  is  possible 
to  express  these  yarieties  of  individual  character,  on  which 
all  excellenoe  of  portraiture  depends,  whether  of  masses  of 
mankind,  or  of  groups  of  leaves. 

187.  Now  you  will  be  able  to  understand,  among  other 
DEiatters,  wherein  consists  the  excellence,  and  wherein  the 
dunrtcoming,  of  the  tree-drawing  of  Harding.  It  is  excel- 
lent in  so  £Eur  as  it  fondly  observes,  with  more  truth  than 
any  other  wotk  of  the  kind,  the  great  laws  of  growth  and 
mctioa  in  trees:  it  fails, — and  observe,  not  in  a  minor,  but 
in  the  principal  point, — because  it  cannot  rightly  render  any 
oie  individual  detaU  or  incident  of  foliage.  And  in  this  it 
fuls,  not  from  mere  carelessness  or  incompletion,  but  of 
necessity;  the  true  drawing  of  detail  being  for  evermore  im- 
possible to  a  hand  which  has  contracted  a  habit  of  execution. 
The  noble  draughtsman  draws  a  leaf,  and  stops,  and  says 
calmly, — ^That  leaf  is  of  such  and  such  a  character;  I  will 
give  him  a  friend  who  will  entirely  suit  him :  then  he  con- 
aiders  what  his  friend  ought  to  be,  and  having  determined, 
he  draws  his  friend.  This  process  may  be  as  quick  as 
lightning  when  the  master  is  great — one  of  the  sons  of  the 
giants;  or  it  may  be  slow  and  timid:  but  the  process  is 
always  gone  through;  no  touch  or  form  is  ever  added  to 
another  by  a  good  painter  without  a  mental  determination 
and  affirmation.  But  when  the  hand  has  got  into  a  habit, 
leaf  No.  1  necessitates  leaf  No.  2;  you  cannot  stop,  your 
hand  is  as  a  horse  with  the  bit  in  its  teeth;  or  rather  is, 
for  the  time,  a  machine,  throwing  out  leaves  to  order  and 
pattern,  all  alike.  You  must  stop  that  hand  of  yours, 
however  painfully;  make  it  understand  that  it  is  not  to 
have  its  own  way  any  more,  that  it  shall  never  more  slip 
from  one  touch  to  another  without  orders;  otherwise  it  is 
not  you  who  are  the  master,  but  your  fingers.  You  may 
therefore  study  Harding's  drawing,  and  take  pleasure  in  it ;  * 

*  His  lithographic  gketches,   those   for  instance  in  the    Park  and   the 
Foreti,  and  his  vurious  lessons  on  foliage,  possess  greater  merit  than  the 
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and  you  may  properly  admire  the  dexterity  which  applies 
the  habit  of  tfa^  hand  ao  well»  and  produces  results  on  the 
whc^  so  aatiafisctoty :  but  you  must  never  copy  it;  othecii> 
wise  your  progress  will  be  at  once  ancested.  The  utmost 
you  can  ever  hope  to  do  would  be  a  sketch  in  Haxding^s 
manner,  but  of  fiur  inferior  dexterity;  for  he  has  given  Us 
life's  toil  to  gain  his  dexterity,  and  you»  I  suppose,  have 
other  things  to  work  at  besides  drawing.  You  wouki  alao 
incapacitate  yomndf  from  ever  understanding  what  truly 
great  work  was,  or  wliat  Nature  was;  but,  by  the  earnest 
and  complete  study  of  fects,  you  will  gradually  come  to 
understand  the  oae  and  love  the  other  more  and  mOTe» 
whether  you  can  draw  well  yoursdf  or  not 

188.  I  have  yet  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  third 
law  above  stated,  that  of  mjrstery;  the  law,  namely,  that 
nothing  is  ever  seen  perfectly,  but  <Mily  by  fragments,  and 
under  various  conditions  of  obscurity.*  This  last  feet 
renders  the  visible  objects  of  Nature  complete  as  a  type 
of  the  human  nature.  We  have^  observe,  fest,  Subordina* 
tion;  secondly.  Individuality;  lastly,  and  this  not  the 
least  essential  character,  Incomfwdiensibility ;  a  pesrpetual 
lesson,  in  every  serrated  point  and  shining  vein  whidi 
escapes  or  deceiYcs  our  sight  among  the  finest  leaves,  how 
little  we  may  hope  to  discern  clearly,  or  judge  justly,  the 
rents  and  veins  of  the  human  heart;  how  much  of  aU  that 
is  round  us,  in  men's  actions  or  spirits,  which  we  at  first 
think  we  understand,  a  closer  and  more  loving  watchfulness 
would  show  to  be  full  of  mystery,  never  to  be  either 
fathomed  or  withdrawn. 

more  ambitiouB  engimvings  in  his  Prmdplet  and  Pradice  tf  ArL^  There 
are  many  useful  remarks^  however,  dispeiBed  through  this  latter  work. 

*  On  this  law  you  do  well,  if  you  can  get  access  to  it,  to  look  at  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Mciem 


1  [The  Park  and  the  Foreti,  by  J.  D.  Harding :  London,  Thomas  Maelean,  1841— 
a  large  folio  volume  containing  twenty-six  lithographs.  For  bis  Le9$on§  on  Treet,  see 
above,  p.  112.  The  Prineiplee  and  PraeHee  ^f  AH  was  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall 
in  1845^  '^  with  illustrations  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  autbor.**] 
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180.  The  expres8i(Hi  of  this  fiiul  character  : 
hu  never  been  completely  reached  by  any  except  Turner; 
nor  can  you  hope  to  reach  it  at  all  until  you  have  given 
much  tame  to  the  practice  of  art.  Only  try  always  when 
yoa  are  sketching  any  object  with  a  view  to  completicm 
in  hgtA  and  shade,  to  draw  only  those  parts  of  it  which 
yoa  really  see  definitely ;  preparing  for  the  after  development 
of  the  forms  by  chiaroscuro.  It  is  this  preparation  by 
iaolated  touches  for  a  future  ar- 
imgement  of  superimposed  light 
and  shade  which  renders  the  etch- 
higs  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  so 
inestimable  as  examples,  and  so 
peculiar.  The  character  exists 
more  or  less  in  them  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  pains  that 
Turner  has  taken.  Thus  the 
£sacus  and  Hesperie '  was 
wrought  out  with  the  greatest 
possible  care;  and  the  principal 
branch  on  the  near  tree  is  etched 
as  in  Fig.  26.  The  work  looks 
at  first  like  a  scholar's  instead  of 
a  master's;  but  when   the  light 

and  shade  are  added,  eveiy  touch  falls  into  its  place,  and 
a  perfect  expression  of  grace  and  complexity  results.  Nay, 
even  before  the  light  and  shade  are  added,  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  that  these  irregular  and  broken  lines,  especi- 
ally where  the  expression  is  given  of  the  way  the  stem 
loses  itself  in  the  leaves,  are  more  true  than  the  mono- 
tonous though  graceful  leaf-drawing  which,  before  Turner's 
time,  had  been  employed,  even  by  the  best  masters,  in 
their  distant  masses.  Fig.  27  is  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  the  manner  of  the  old  woodcuts  after  Titian;  in  which, 
you  see,  the  leaves  are  too  much  of  one  shape,  like  bunches 

>  rRepradaeed  ud  nfcrred  tn  In  Laehint  m  JxmdMtgn,  S  79 ;  ••«  abo  VoL  IIL 
pp.  fiSB,  U6  n.  i  Vol.  XIII.  p.  402.] 
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of  fruit ;  and  the  boughs  tbo  compkrtdy  aem,  bendes 
being  somerhat  soft  and  katheiy  in  aspect;  owing  to  the 
want  of  angles  in  their  outline.  By  great  men  like  Titian, 
this  somewhat  conventionai  structure 
only  given  in  haste  to  distant 
;  and  their  exquisite  delinea- 
tion of  the  foreground,  kept  their 
conventionalism  from  degeaxncy : 
but  in  the  drawings  of  the  Cartacd^ 
and  other  derivative  masten,  the 
conventionalism  prevails  everywhere, 
and  sinks  gradually  into  scrawled 
woric,  like  Fig.  28,  about  the  worst  whidi  it  is  possible 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  using,  though  an  ignnant  parson 
might  perhaps  suppose  it  more  *'&ee,"  and  therefore  better 
than  Fig.  86.  Note  also,  that  in  noble  outline  drawing, 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  boug^  is  wron^^y  drawn,  he- 
cause  it  looks  ccmtracted  unnatu- 
rally somewhere^  as  in  Fig.  26, 
just  above  the  foliage.  Very 
often  the  muscular  action  whidi 
is  to  be  expressed  by  the  line 
runs  into  the  middle  of  the 
branch,  and  the  actual  outline 
of  the  branch  at  that  place  may 
be  dimly  seen,  or  not  at  all;  and 
it  is  then  only  by  the  future 
shade  that  its  actual  shape,  or  the 
cause  of  its  disappearance,  will  be 
indicated. 

140.   One  point  more  remains 
to   be  noted   about    trees,  and   I  _^_ 

have  done.    In  the  minds  of  our 

ordinary  water-colour  artists  a  distant  tree  seems  only  to  be 
conceived  as  a  flat  green  blot,  grouping  pleasantly  witii  other 


>  [For  uiothsr  nforanca  to  the  worthlMuHH  of  t 
Puinltn,  Tol.  iU.  (VoL  V.  p.  400).] 
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masgies,  and  giving  cool  colour  to  the  landscape,  but  differing 
no  wise,  in  texture,  from  the  blots  of  other  shapes  which 
these  painters  use  to  express  stones,  or  water,  or  figures.  But 
as  soon  as  you  have  drawn  trees  carefully  a  little  while,  you 
will  be  impressed,  and  impressed  more  strongly  the  better 
you  draw  them,  with  the  idea  of  their  softness  of  surface. 
A  distant  tree  is  not  a  flat  and  even  piece  of  colour,  but  a 
mcnre  or  less  globular  mass  of  a  downy  or  bloomy  texture, 
{Murtly  passing  into  a  misty  vagueness.  I  find,  practically, 
this  lovely  softness  of  far-away  trees  the  most  difficult  of 
all  characters  to  reach,  because  it  cannot  be  got  by  mere 
scratching  or  roughening  the  surface,  but  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  such  delicate  expressions  of  form  and  growth 
as  are  only  imitable  by  very  careful  drawing.  The  pen- 
knife passed  lightly  over  this  carefiil  drawing  will  do  a  good 
deal;  but  you  must  accustom  yourself,  from  the  beginning, 
to  aim  much  at  this  softness  in  the  lines  of  the  drawing 
itself,  by  crossing  them  deUcately,  and  more  or  less  effacing 
and  confusing  the  edges.  You  must  mvent,  according  to 
the  character  of  tree,  various  modes  of  execution  adapted  to 
express  its  texture;  but  always  keep  this  character  of  soft- 
ness in  your  mind,  and  in  your  scope  of  aim;  for  in  most 
landscapes  it  is  the  intention  of  Natiu*e  that  the  tenderness 
and  transparent  infinitude  of  her  foliage  should  be  felt,  even 
at  the  far  distance,  m  the  most  distinct  opposition  to  the 
solid  masses  and  flat  surfetces  of  rocks  or  buildings. 

141.  II.  We  were,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  a 
little  the  modes  of  representing  water,  of  which  important 
feature  of  landscape  I  have  hardly  said  anything  yet. 

Water  is  expressed,  in  common  drawings,  by  conven- 
tional lines,  whose  honzontality  is  supposed  to  convey  the 
idea  of  its  surface.  In  paintings,  white  dashes  or  bars  of 
light  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  these  and  all  other  such  expedients  are  vain  and 
absurd.  A  piece  of  calm  water  always  contains  a  picture 
in  itself,  an  exquisite  reflection  of  the  objects  above  it.     If 
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you  give  the  time  necessary  to  draw  these  reflections,  dis* 
turbing  them  here  and  there  as  you  see  the  breeze  or  current 
disturb  them,  you  will  get  the  effect  of  the  water;  but  if 
you  have  not  patience  to  draw  the  reflections,  no  expedient 
will  give  you  a  true  effect  The  picture  in  the  pool  needs 
nearly  as  much  delicate  drawing  as  the  picture  above  the 
pool ;  except  only  that  if  there  be  the  least  motion  on  the 
water,  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  images  will  be  difihsed 
and  broken,  while  the  vertical  ones  will  remain  decisive^ 
and  the  oblique  ones  decisive  in  proportion  to  their  steep- 
ness. 

142.  A  few  close  studies  will  soon  teach  you  this:  the 
only  thing  you  need  to  be  told  is  to  watch  careftiUy  the 
lines  of  disturbance  on  the  surfiEtce,  as  when  a  bird  swims 
across  it,  or  a  fish  rises,  or  the  current  plays  roimd  a  stone, 
reed,  or  other  obstacle.  Take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  the 
curves  of  these  lines  true ;  the  whole  value  of  your  careful 
drawing  of  the  reflections  may  be  lost  by  your  admitting  a 
single  fiJse  curve  of  ripple  from  a  ¥rild  dudk's  breast  And 
(as  in  other  subjects)  if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  result, 
always  try  for  more  unity  and  delicacy :  if  your  reflections 
are  only  soft  and  gradated  enough,  they  are  nearly  sure  to 
give  you  a  pleasant  effect*  When  you  are  taking  pains, 
work  the  softer  reflections,  where  they  are  drawn  out  by 
motion  in  the  water,  with  touches  as  nearly  horizontal  as 
may  be;  but  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  indicate  the  place 
and  play  of  the  images  with  vertical  lines.  The  actual 
construction  of  a  calm  elongated  reflection  is  with  horizontal 
lines :  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the  descending 
shades  delicately  enough  with  a  horizontal  touch;  and  it  is 
best  always  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and  sometimes  when 
you  are  not,  to  use  the  vertical  touch.  When  the  ripples 
are  large,  the  reflections  become  shaken,  and  must  be  drawn 
with  bold  imdulatory  descending  lines. 

148.  I  need  not,  I  should  think,  tell  you  that  it  is  of 

*  See  Note  8  in  Appendix  I.  [p.  2l6]. 
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the  gietttfest  possible  importance  to  draw  the  curves  of  the 
diore  ri^tly.  Their  perspective  is,  if  not  more  subtle,  at 
least  more  stringent  than  ihat  of  any  other  lines  in  Nature. 
It  will  not  be  detected  by  the  general  observer,  if  you  miss 
the  curve  of  a  branch,  or  the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  or  the 
perspective  of  a  building;*  but  every  intelligent  spectator 
will  feel  the  difference  between  a  rightly-drawn  bend  of 
dKire  or  shingle,  and  a  false  one.  Absolutely  right,  in 
difficult  river  perspectives  seen  from  heights,  I  believe  no 
one  but  Turner  ever  has  been  yet;  and  observe,  there 
is  NO  rule  for  them.  To  develop  the  curve  mathemati- 
cally would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  quantity  of 
water  in  the  river,  the  shape  of  its  bed,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  rock  or  shore;  and  even  with  these  data,  the 
problem  would  be  one  which  no  mathematician  could  solve 
but  approximatively.  The  instinct  of  the  eye  can  do  it; 
nothing  else. 

144.  If,  after  a  little  study  from  Nature,  you  get  puzzled 
by  the  great  differences  between  the  aspect  of  the  reflected 
image  and  that  of  the  object  casting  it;  and  if  you  wish 
to  know  the  law  of  reflection,  it  is  simply  this:  Suppose 
all  the  objects  above  the  water  acttmlly  reversed  (not  in 
appearance,  but  in  fact)  beneath  the  water,  and  precisely 
the  same  in  form  and  in  relative  position,  only  all  topsy- 
turvy. Then,  whatever  you  could  see,  from  the  place  in 
whidi  you  stand,  of  the  solid  objects  so  reversed  under  the 
water,  you  will  see  in  the  reflection,  always  in  the  true 
perspective  of  the  solid  objects  so  reversed. 

If  you  cannot  quite  understand  this  in  looking  at  water, 
take  a  mirror,  lay  it  horizontally  on  the  table,  put  some 
books  and  papers  upon  it,  and  draw  them  and  their  re- 
flections ;  moving  them  about,  and  watching  how  their 
reflections  alter,  and  chiefly  how  their  reflected  colours  and 
shades  differ  from  their  own  coloiurs  and  shades,  by  being 

*  The  student  may  hardly  at  first  believe  that  the  perspective  of 
buildings  is  of  little  consequence;  but  he  will  find  it  so  ultimately.  See 
the  remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Preface  [p.  19]- 
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brought  into  other  oppositions.  This  difference  in  chiaroscuro 
is  a  more  important  character  in  water-painting  than  mere 
difference  in  fonn. 

145.  When  you  are  drawing  shallow  or  muddy  water, 
you  will  see  shadows  on  the  bottom,  or  on  the  sur£EU^e, 
continually  modifying  the  reflections;  and  in  a  clear  moun- 
tain stream,  the  most  wonderful  complications  of  effect 
resulting  fix>m  the  shadows  and  reflections  of  the  stones 
in  it,  mingling  with  the  aspect  of  the  stones  themselyes 
seen  through  the  water.  Do  not  be  frightened  at  the  com- 
plexity; biit,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  hope  to  render  it 
hastily.  Look  at  it  well,  making  out  ever]rthing  that  you 
see,  and  distinguishing  each  component  put  of  the  effect. 
There  will  be,  first,  the  stones  seen  through  the  water,  dis- 
torted always  by  refraction,  so  that,  if  the  general  structure 
of  the  stone  shows  straight  parallel  lines  above  the  water, 
you  may  be  sure  they  will  be  bent  where  they  enter  it; 
then  the  reflection  of  the  part  of  the  stone  above  the  water 
crosses  and  interferes  with  the  part  that  is  seen  through  it, 
so  that  you  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which;  and  wherever 
the  reflection  is  dark^  you  will  see  through  the  water 
best,*  and  vice  versd.  Then  the  real  shadow  of  the  stone 
crosses  both  these  images,  and  where  that  shadow  faUs,  it 
makes  the  water  more  reflective,  and  where  the  sunshine 
falls,  you  will  see  more  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  of 
any  dust  or  motes  that  may  be  floating  on  it:  but  whether 
you  are  to  see,  at  the  same  spot,  most  of  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  or  of  the  reflection  of  the  objects  above,  depends 
on  the  position  of  the  eye.  The  more  you  look  down  into 
the  water,  the  better  you  see  objects  through  it ;  the  more 
you  look  along  it,  the  eye  being  low,  the  more  you  see 
the  reflection  of  objects  above  it.  Hence  the  colour  of 
a  given  space  of  surface  in  a  stream  will  entirely  change 
while  you  stand  still  in  the  same  spot,  merely  as  you  stoop 
or  raise  your  head;  and  thus  the  colours  with  which  water 

*  See  Note  4  in  Appendix  I.  [p.  21 6]. 
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is  painted  are  an  indication  of  the  position  of  the  spectator, 
and  connected  inseparably  with  the  perspective  of  the  shores. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  results  that  I  know  in  mountain 
streams  is  when  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  stones  at 
the  bottom  are  rich  reddish-orange  and  black,  and  the 
water  is  seen  at  an  angle  which  exactly  divides  the  visible 
colours  between  those  of  the  stones  and  that  of  the  sky, 
and  the  sky  is  of  clear,  ftiU  blue.  The  resulting  purple, 
obtained  by  the  blending  of  the  blue  and  the  orange-red, 
broken  by  the  play  of  innumerable  gradations  in  the  stones, 
is  indescribably  lovely. 

146.  All  this  seems  complicated  enough  already;  but  if 
there  be  a  strong  colour  in  the  clear  water  itself,  as  of  green 
or  blue  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  all  these  phenomena  are  doubly 
involved;  for  the  darker  reflections  now  become  of  the 
colour  of  the  water.  The  reflection  of  a  black  gondola,  for 
instance,  at  Venice,  is  never  black,  but  pure  dark  green. 
And,  farther,  the  colour  of  the  water  itself  is  of  three 
kinds:  one,  seen  on  the  surface,  is  a  kind  of  milky  bloom; 
the  next  is  seen  where  the  waves  let  light  through  them, 
at  their  edges ;  and  the  third,  shown  as  a  change  of  colour 
on  the  objects  seen  through  the  water.  Thus,  the  same 
wave  that  makes  a  white  object  look  of  a  clear  blue,  when 
seen  through  it,  will  take  a  red  or  violet-coloured  bloom 
on  its  surface,  and  will  be  made  pure  emerald  green  by 
transmitted  sunshine  through  its  edges.  With  all  this,  how- 
ever, you  are  not  much  concerned  at  present,  but  I  tell  it 
you  partly  as  a  preparation  for  what  we  have  afterwards  to 
say  about  colour,  and  partly  that  you  may  approach  lakes 
and  streams  with  reverence,*  and  study  them  as  carefully 
as  other  things,  not  hoping  to  express  them  by  a  few  hori- 
zontal dashes  of  white,  or  a  few  tremulous  blots,  t    Not  but 

*  See  Note  5  in  Appendix  I.  [p.  21 6]. 

t  It  it  a  useful  piece  of  study  to  dissolve  some  Prussian  blue  in  water, 
so  as  to  make  the  liauid  definitely  blue :  fill  a  large  white  basin  with  the 
solution,  and  put  anything  you  like  to  float  on  it,  or  lie  in  it ;  walnut  shells, 
bits  of  wood,  leaves  of  flowers,  etc     Then  study  the  eflTeets  of  the  reflections, 
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that  much  may  'be  done  by  treknuloiis  blots,  idien  you 
know  preci^ly  what  you  mean  by  them,  as  you  Will  see 
by  many  of  ihe  Turner  sketches,  which  are  now  fiamed  at 
ihe  National  Gallery;  but  you  must  have  painted  Water 
many  and  many  a  day — ^yes,  and  all  day  long — before  you 
"can  hope  to  do  anything  like  those. 

147.  III.  Lastly.  You  may  perhaps  wonder  Why,  be- 
fore passing  to  the  clouds,  I  say  nothing  special  about 
ground.*  But  there  is  too  mu6h  to  be  said  about  that  to 
admit  of  my  saying  it  here.  You  will  find  the  principal 
laws  of  its  structure  examined  at  length  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Modem  Painters;^  and  if  you  can  get  that 
volume,  and  copy  carefully  Plate  21,  which  I  have  etched 
after  Turner  with  great  pains,  it  will  give  you  as  much 
help  as  you  need  in  the  linear  expression  of  ground-surfieu^. 
Strive  to  get  the  retirement  and  succession  of  masses  in 
irregular  ground :  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  by  careful 
watching  of  the  perspective  diminutions  of  its  herbage,  as 
well  as  by  contour;  and  much  also  by  shadows,  tt  you 
draw  the  shadows  of  leaves  and  tree  trunks  on  any  undu- 
lating ground  with  entire  carefulness,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  they  explain  of  the  form  and  distance  of 
the  earth  on  which  they  fall 

148.  Passing  then  to  skies,  note  that  there  is  this  great 
peculiarity  about  sky  subject,  as  distinguished  fix>m  earth 
subject; — ^that  the  clouds,  not  being  much  liable  to  man's 
interference,  are  always  beautifully  arranged.     You  cannot  be 

and  of  the  stems  of  the  flowers  or  submerged  portions  of  the  floating  ob- 
jects, as  they  appear  through  the  blue  liquid;  noting  especially  how,  as 
you  lower  your  head  and  look  along  the  surfkce,  you  see  the  refleettons 
clearly;  and  how,  as  you  raise  your  nead,  you  lose  the  reflections,  and  see 
the  submerged  stems  clearly. 

*  Respecting  Architectural   Dftiwing,   see   the  notice  of  the  works  of 
Prout  in  the  Appendix  [p.  2«l]. 


1  [See,  in  this  ediUon,  Vol.  VI.  Pkte  21  iu  ''The  Pass  of  Faido."] 
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sure  of  this  in  any  other  features  of  landscape.    The  rock 
on  i^hich  the  effect  of  a  mountain  scene  especially  depends 
is  always  precisely  that  which  the  roadmaker  blasts  or  the 
landlord  quarries;  and  the  spot  of  green  which  Nature  left 
with  a  special  purpose  by  her  dark  forest  sides,  and  finished 
with   her  most  delicate  grasses,  is   always  that   which  the 
fiumer  ploughs  or  builds  upon.      But  the    clouds,  though 
we  can  hide  them  with  smoke,  and  mix  them  with  poison, 
cannot    be  quarried   nor   built  over,  and  they   are   always 
therefore  gloriously  arranged;  so  gloriously,  that  unless  you 
have  notable   powers   of  memory   you   need   not  hope  to 
approach  the  effect  of  any   sky  that   interests  you.      For 
both  its  grace  and  its  glow  depend  upon  the  united  influ- 
ence of  every  cloud  within  its  compass :  they  all  move  and 
bum  together  in  a  marvellous  harmony;   not  a  cloud    of 
them  is  out  of  its  appointed  place,  or  fails  of  its  part  in 
the  choir:  and  if  you  are  not  able  to  recollect   (which   in 
the  case  of  a  complicated  sky  it  is  impossible  you  should) 
precnsely  the  form  and  position  of  all  the  clouds  at  a  given 
moment,  you  cannot  draw  the  sky  at  aU;  for  the  clouds 
will  not  fit  if  you  draw  one  part  of  them  three  or  four 
minutes  before  another. 

149.  You  must  try  therefore  to  help  what  memory  you 
have,  by  sketching  at  the  utmost  possible  speed  the  whole 
range  of  the  clouds ;  marking,  by  any  shorthand  or  symbolic 
woric  you  can  hit  upon,  the  peculiar  character  of  each,  as 
transparent,  or  fleecy,  or  linear,  or  undulatory;  giving  after- 
wards such  completion  to  the  parts  as  your  recollection  will 
enable  you  to  do.  This,  however,  only  when  the  sky  is 
interesting  from  its  general  aspect;  at  other  times,  do  not 
try  to  draw  all  the  sky,  but  a  single  cloud:  sometimes  a 
round  cumulus  will  stay  five  or  six  minutes  quite  steady 
enoujD^  to  let  you  mark  out  his  principal  masses;  and  one 
or  two  white  or  crimson  lines  which  cross  the  sunrise  will 
often  stay  without  serious  change  for  as  long.  And  in 
order  to  be  the  readier  in  drawing  them,  practise  occasion- 
ally drawing  lumps  of  cotton,  which  will  teach  you  better 

XV.  I 
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than  any  other  stable  thing  the  kind  of  softness  there  is  in 
clouds.  For  joa  will  find  when  you  have  made  a  few 
genuine  studies  of  sky,  and  then  look  at  any  ancient  or 
modem  painting,  that  ordinary  artists  have  always  fidlen 
into  one  of  two  fiuilts :  either,  in  rounding  the  clouds,  they 
make  them  as  solid  and  hard-edged  as  a  heap  of  stones  tied 
up  in  a  sack,  or  they  represent  them  not  as  rounded  at  aU, 
but  as  vague  wreaths  of  mist  or  flat  lights  in  the  sky ;  and 
think  they  have  done  enough  in  leaving  a  little  white  paper 
betwea[i  dashes  of  blue,  or  in  taking  an  irregular  space  out 
with  the  sponge.  Now  clouds  are  not  as  solid  as  flour- 
sacks  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  neither  spongy  nor 
flat.  They  are  definite  and  very  beautiful  forms  of  sculp- 
tured mist;  sculptured  is  a  perfectly  accurate  word;  they 
are  not  more  drifted  into  form  than  they  are  carved  into 
form,  the  warm  air  around  them  cutting  them  into  shape 
by  absorbing  the  visible  vapour  beyond  certain  limits ;  hence 
their  angular  and  fantastic  outlines,  as  difierent  fix>m  a 
swollen,  spherical,  or  globular  formation,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  from  that  of  fiat  films  or  shapeless  mists  on  the  other. 
And  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  while  these  forms  are  difficult 
enough  to  draw  on  any  terms,  especially  considering  that 
they  never  stay  quiet,  they  must  be  drawn  also  at  greater 
disadvantage  of  light  and  shade  than  any  others,  the  force 
of  light  in  clouds  being  wholly  unattainable  by  art ;  so  that 
if  we  put  shade  enough  to  express  their  form  as  positively 
as  it  is  expressed  in  reality,  we  must  make  them  painfidly 
too  dark  on  the  dark  sides.  Nevertheless,  they  are  so  beauti- 
ful, if  you  in  the  least  succeed  with  them,  that  you  will 
hardly,  I  think,  lose  courage. 

150.  Outline  them  often  with  the  pen,  as  you  can  catch 
them  here  and  there;  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  doing  this 
will  be,  not  so  much  the  memorandum  so  obtained,  as  the 
lea«on  you  will  get  respecting  the  softness  of  the  cloud- 
ouUines,  You  wia  always  find  yourself  at  a  loss  to  see 
wliore  the  outline  really  is;  and  when  drawn  it  will  always 
laok  hard  and  false,  and  will  assuredly  be  either  too  round 
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or    too  square,  however  often  you  alter  it,  merely  passing 
firom  the  one  &ult  to  the  other  and  back  again,  the  real 
doud  striking  an  inexpressible  mean  between  roundness  and 
aquaieness  in  all  its  coils  or  battlements.    I  speak  at  present. 
Off  course,  only  of  the  cumulus  cloud :  the  lighter  wreaths 
and  flakes  of  the  upper  sky  cannot  be  outlined ; — ^they  can 
only  be  sketched,  hke  locks  of  hair,  by  many  lines  of  the 
pen.      Firmly  developed  bars  of  cloud  on  the  horizon  are 
in  general  easy  enough,  and  may  be  drawn  with  decision. 
'When  you  have  thus  accustomed  yourself  a  little  to  the 
placing  and  action  of  clouds,  try  to  work  out  their  light 
and  shade,  just  as  carefully  as  you  do  that  of  other  things, 
looking  exdusively  for  examples  of  treatment  to  the  vig- 
nettes in  Rogers's  Italy  and  PoemSj  and  to  the  Liber  Studi- 
onun,  unless  you  have  access  to  some  examples  of  Turner's 
own  work.     No  other  artist  ever  yet  drew  the  sky :  even 
Titian's  clouds,  and  Tintoret's,  are  conventionaL    The  clouds 
in   the  "Ben  Arthur,"  "Source  of  Arveron,"  and  "Calais 
Pier,"  are  among  the  best  of  Turner's  storm  studies;  and 
of  the  upper  clouds,  the  vignettes  to  Rogers's  Poems  furnish 
as  many  examples  as  you  need. 

151.  And  now,  as  our  first  lesson  was  taken  from  the 
sky,^  so,  for  the  present,  let  our  last  be.  I  do  not  advise 
3^u  to  be  in  any  haste  to  master  the  contents  of  my  next 
letter.  If  you  have  any  real  talent  for  drawing,  you  will 
take  delight  in  the  discoveries  of  natural  loveliness,  which 
the  studies  I  have  already  proposed  will  lead  you  into, 
among  the  fields  and  hills;  and  be  assured  that  the  more 
quietly  and  single-heartedly  you  take  each  step  in  the  art, 
the  quicker,  on  the  whole,  will  your  progress  be.  I  would 
rather,  indeed,  have  discussed  the  subjects  of  the  following 
letter  at  greater  length,  and  in  a  separate  work  addressed 
to  more  advanced  students;  but  as  there  are  one  or  two 
things  to  be  said  on  composition  which  may  set  the  young 
artist's  mind  somewhat  more  at  rest,  or  furnish  him  with 

^  [See  above,  §  14,  pp.  34-^] 
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defence  from  the  urgency  of  ill-advisers,  I  will  glance  over 
the  main  heads  of  the  {natter  here ;  trusting  that  my  doing 
so  may  not  beguile  you,  my  dear  reader,  from  your  serious 
work,  or  lead  you  to  think  me,  in  occupying  part  of  this 
book  with  talk  not  altogether  relevant  to  it,  less  entirely  or 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


LETTER  III 

ON  COLOUR  AND  COMPOSITION  i 

152.  My  dear  Reader, — If  you  have  been  obedient,  and 
have  hitherto  done  all  that  I  have  told  you,  I  trust  it  has 
not  been  without  much  subdued  remonstrance,  and  some 
serious  vexation.  For  I  should  be  sorry  if,  when  you  were 
led  by  the  course  of  your  study  to  observe  qjosely  such 
things  as  are  beautiful  in  colour,^  you  had  not  longed  to 
paint  them,  and  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  complying 
with  your  restriction  to  the  use  of  black,  or  blue,  or  grey. 
You  ought  to  love  colour,  and  to  think  nothing  quite 
beautiful  or  perfect  without  it ;  and  if  you  really  do  love  it, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  are  not  merely  desirous  to  colour  be- 
cause you  think  painting  a  finer  thing  than  drawmg,  there 
is  some  chance  you  may  colour  well.  Nevertheless,  you 
need  not  hope  ever  to  produce  anything  more  than  pleasant 
helps  to  memory,  or  useful  and  suggestive  sketches  in 
colour,  unless  you  mean  to  be  wholly  an  artist.  You  may, 
in  the  time  which  other  vocations  leave  at  your  disposal, 
produce  finished,  beautiful,  and  masterly  drawings  in  light 
and  shade.  But  to  colour  well,  requires  your  life.  It  can- 
not be  done  cheaper.  The  difficulty  of  doing  right  is  in- 
creased— not  twofold  nor  threefold,  but  a  thousandfold,  and 
more — by  the  addition  of  colour  to  your  work.     For  the 

1  [§§  152-154  here  were  reprinted  as  §§  1-4  in  ch.  viii.  of  The  Law  qfFfwIe:  see 
below^  p.  432.  The  notes  ana  modifications  there  introduced  are  here  given  in  foot- 
notesj 

'  [In  The  Lawe  of  F^eole  Ruskin  here  introduced  the  words  ''(feathers^  and  the 
like^  not  to  say  rocks  and  clouds)/'  and  appended  the  following  footnote  : — 

''  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  tiiis  chapter^  this  connecting  parenthesis 
excepted^  are  reprinted  from  The  Elemente  af  Drawing,  Read,  however, 
carefully,  the  modifying  notes/'] 
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chances  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  one  against  your  being 
right  both  in  form  and  colour  with  a  given  touch:  it  is 
difficult  enough  to  be  right  in  form,  if  you  attend  to  that 
only ;  but  "whea  you  have  to  attend,  at  the  same  moment, 
to  a  much  more  subtle  thing  than  the  form,  the  difficulty 
is  strangely  increased,  —  and  multiphed  almost  to  infinity 
by  this  great  &ct,  that,  while  form  is  absolute,  so  that  you 
can  say  at  the  moment  you  draw  any  line  that  it  is  either 
right  or  wrcoig,  colour  is  wholly  relative.^  Every  hue 
throiilghout  your  work  is  altered  by  every  touch  that  you 
add  in  other  places ;  so  that  what  was  warm*  a  minute  ago, 
becomes  cold  when  you  have  put  a  hotter  colour  in  another 

Sace,  and  what  was  in  harmony  when  you  left  it,  becomes 
scordant  as  you  set  other  colours  beside  it;  so  that  every 
touch  must  be  laid,  not  with  a  view  to  its  effi^  at  the 
tiine»  but  with  a  view  to  its  effect  in  futurity,  the  result 
upon  it  of  all  that  is  afterwards  to  be  done  being  previously 
eonaidered.  You  may  easily  understand  that,  tiiis  being 
iiOt  nothing  but  the  devotion  of  life,  and  great  genius  be- 
sides, can  make  a  colourist 

1A&    But  though  you  cannot  produce  finished  coloured 
draMdngs  of  any  value,  you  may  give  yourself  much  pleasure, 

^  (In  Th$  hawi  qf  Fitole  Rotkin  bracketed  the  word  ''wholly,"  and  appended 
Iktl  liillowlmr  note  :— 

*'No4  not  'wholly'  by  any  means.  This  is  one  of  the  over-hasty  stat^ 
ments  which  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  republish,  without  more  correo- 
iiun  than  thev  are  worth,  the  books  I  wrote  before  the  year  1860.  Colour 
Is  no  less  positive  than  line,  considered  as  a  representation  of  hxX ;  and  you 
either  match  a  f^iven  colour,  or  do  not,  as  you  eitiier  draw  a  given  eUipee 
W  tuuare,  or  do  not  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  lines,  in  thSr  grouping, 
deeiUute  of  relative  influence ;  they  exalt  or  depress  their  individual  powers 
by  iisooiation  ;  and  the  necessity  for  the  correction  of  the  above  passage  in 


Wm  respaot  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Miss  Hill,  many  and  many  a  year 
M|^  when  ahe  was  using  the  EhmenU  in  teaching  design  for  glass.     But 
Ike  iuHMeuoa  of  lines  on  each  other  is  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  while 
UtI  tiHlMeiioes  of  colour  are  like  those  of  sound,  and  susceptible  of  all  the 
SHiVk^MllMkily  9ind  passion  of  the  most  accomplished  music." 
M(H  iK^Uvk  lliU  was  at  this  time  (1866  onwards)  assistine:  Ruskin's  work  in  various 
^HX!*l  ^^^  ^  kusiauoe.  Modem  PairUen,  voL  v..  Preface,  ^Qn,^ 
^  [\W^^  iu  fk$  i^wi  ofJ^toie  Ruskin  appended  the  following  note  :— 

**  I   iMMumed    in    The  Elements  of  Drawing  the   reader's   acquaintance 
«  UU  ikU  i^nd  other  ordinary  terms  of  art    But  see  §  30  of  the  last  chapter :  '^ 
\\\  ikti  iMm  ^  ^V«<4»  (below,  p.  4d0).] 
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and  be  of  great  use  to  other  people,  by  occasionally  sketching 
with  a  view  to  colour  only;  and  preserving  distinct  state- 
ments of  certain  colour  facts — as  that  the  harvest  moon 
at  rising  was  of  such  and  such  a  red,  and  surrounded  by 
douds  of  such  and  such  a  rosy  grey;  that  the  moun- 
tains at  evening  were  in  truth  so  deep  in  purple ;  and  the 
waves  by  the  boat's  side  were  indeed  of  that  incredible 
green.  This  only,  observe,  if  you  have  an  eye  for  colour; 
but  you  may  presume  that  you  have  this,  if  you  enjoy 
colour. 

154.  And,  though  of  course  you  should  always  give  as 
much  form  to  your  subject  as  your  attention  to  its  colour 
will  admit  of,  remember  that  the  whole  value  of  what  you 
are  about  depends,  in  a  coloured  sketch,  on  the  colour 
merely.  If  the  colour  is  wrong,  everything  is  wrong :  just 
aSy  if  you  are  singing,  and  sing  false  notes,  it  does  not 
matter  how  true  the  words  are.  If  you  sing  at  all,  you 
must  sing  sweetly;  and  if  you  colour  at  all,  you  must 
colour  rightly.  Give  up  all  the  form,  rather  than  the 
digfatest  part  of  the  colour :  just  as,  if  you  felt  yourself  in 
danger  of  a  false  note,  you  would  give  up  the  word,  and 
sing  a  meaningless  sound,  if  you  felt  that  so  you  could 
save  the  note.  Never  mind  though  your  houses  are  aU 
tumbling  down, — ^though  your  clouds  are  mere  blots,  and 
your  trees  mere  knobs,  and  your  sun  and  moon  like 
crooked  sixpences, — so  only  that  trees,  clouds,  houses,  and 
sun  or  moon,  are  of  the  right  coloiu^.  Of  course,^  the 
discipline  you  have  gone  through  will  enable  you  to  hint 
something  of  form,  even  in  the  fastest  sweep  of  the  brush ; 
but  do  not  let  the  thought  of  form  hamper  you  in  the 
least,  when  you  begin  to  make  coloiu^  memoranda.  If 
you  want  the  form  of  the  subject,  draw  it  in  black  and 
white.  If  you  want  its  colour,  take  its  colour,  and  be  sure 
you  have  it,  and  not  a  spurious,  treacherous,  half-measured 

^  [In  The  Lawt  qfF^ide  Ruskin  made  a  new  section  here,  and  thus  revised  : — 

''  4.  Of  course,  the  collateral  discipline  to  which  yon  are  suhmitting — 
(if  you  are)— will  soon  enable  you  .  .  .  ^ 
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piece  of  mutual  concession,  with  the  colours  all  wrong,  and 
the  forms  still  anything  but  right  It  is  best  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  considering  the  coloured  work  merely  as  supple- 
mentary to  your  other  studies ;  making  your  careful  draw- 
ings of  the  subject  first,  and  then  a  coloured  memorandum 
separately,  as  shapeless  as  you  like,  but  faithful  in  hue,  and 
entirely  minding  its  own  business.  This  principle,  however, 
bears  chiefly  on  large  and  distant  subjects:  in  foregrounds 
and  near  studies,  the  colour  cannot  be  had  without  a  good 
deal  of  definition  of  form.  For  if  you  do  not  map^  the 
mosses  on  the  stones  accurately,  you  will  not  have  the 
right  quantity  of  colour  in  each  bit  of  moss  pattern,  and 
then  none  of  the  colours  will  look  right ;  but  it  always 
simplifies  the  work  much  if  you  are  clear  as  to  your 
point  of  aim,  and  satisfied,  when  necessary,  to  fail  of  all 
but  that. 

155.  Now,  of  course,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  detail  re- 
specting colouring,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
painter's  craft,  I  should  need  to  make  this  a  work  in  three 
volumes  instead  of  three  letters,  and  to  illustrate  it  in  the 
costliest  way.  I  only  hope,  at  present,  to  set  you  pleasantly 
and  profitably  to  work,  leaving  you,  within  the  tethering  of 
certain  leading-strings,  to  gather  what  advantages  you  can 
from  the  works  of  art  of  which  every  year  brings  a  greater 
number  within  your  reach ; — and  from  the  instruction  which, 
every  year,  our  rising  artists  will  be  more  ready  to  give 
kindly,  and  better  able  to  give  wisely. 

156.  And,  first,  of  materials.  Use  hard  cake  colours,^ 
not  moist  colours:  grind  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  on 
youi'  palette  every  morning,  keeping  a  separate  plate,  large 
and  deep,  for  colours  to  be  used  in  broad  washes,  and  wash 
both  plate  and  palette  every  evening,  so  as  to  be  able 
always  to  get  good  and  pure  colour  when  you  need  it ;  and 
force  yourself  into  cleanly  and  orderly  habits  about  your 
colours.     The  two  best  colourists  of  modem  times,  Turner 

^  [In  The  Laws  qf'Fesoie  Ruskiu  altered  ''map"  to  "shape."] 
2  [But  see  note  on  p.  42,  above.] 
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and  Rossetti,*  afibrd  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  confirmation 
of  this  precept  by  their  practice.  Turner  was,  and  Rossetti 
is,  as  slovenly  in  all  their  procedures  as  men  can  well  be; 
but  the  result  of  this  was,  with  Turner,  that  the  colours 
have  altered  in  all  his  pictures,  and  in  many  of  his  draw- 
ings; and  the  result  of  it  with  Rossetti  is,  that  though  his 
colours  are  safe,  he  has  sometimes  to  throw  aside  work  that 
was  half  done,  and  begin  over  again.  WiUiam  Hunt,  of 
tibe  Old  Water-colour,  is  very  neat  in  his  practice;  so,  I 
believe,  is  Mulready ;  so  is  John  Lewis ;  and  so  are  the  lead- 
ing Pre-Raphaelites,  Rossetti  only  excepted.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  goodness  of  the  advice,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reason,  that  the  more  particular  you  are  about 
your  colours  the  more  you  will  get  into  a  deliberate  and 
methodical  habit  in  using  them,  and  all  true  speed  in  colour- 
ing comes  of  this  deliberation. 

157-  Use  Chinese  white,  well  ground,  to  mix  with  your 
colours  in  order  to  pale  them,  instead  of  a  quantity  of 
water.  You  will  thus  be  able  to  shape  your  masses  more 
quietly,  and  play  the  colours  about  with  more  ease;  they 
will  not  damp  your  paper  so  much,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  go  on  continually,  and  lay  forms  of  passing  cloud  and 
other  fugitive  or  delicately  shaped  lights,  otherwise  unat- 
tainable except  by  time. 

158.  This  mixing  of  white  with  the  pigments,  so  as  to 
render  them  opaque,  constitutes  body-colour  drawing  as 
opposed  to  transparent-colour  drawing,  and  you  will,  per- 
haps,  have  it  often  said  to   you   that   this  body-colour   is 

*  I  give  Rossetti  this  preeminence^  because,  though  the  leading  Pre- 
Raphaelites  have  all  about  equal  power  over  colour  in  the  abstract^  Rossetti 
and  Holman  Hunt  are  distinguished  above  the  rest  for  rendering  colour 
under  effects  of  light ;  and  of  these  two^  Rossetti  composes  with  richer 
fancy,  and  with  a  deeper  sense  of  beauty.  Hunt's  stem  realism  leading 
hhn  continually  into  harshness.  Rossetti's  carelessness,  to  do  him  justice, 
is  only  in  water-colour,  never  in  oil.^ 

^  [For  Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt  as  colourists,  see  Art  of  England^  Lecture  i. 
''  Roisetti's  carelessness  "  is  the  subject  of  admonitions  in  letters  to  the  artist  (see  a 
later  volume).] 
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'*  ill^tdmate."  It  is  just  as  Intimate  as  oil-paintings 
being,  so  far  as  handling  is  concerned,  the  same  process, 
only  without  its  uncleanliness,  its  unwholesomeness,  or  its 
inconvenience ;  for  oil  will  not  dry  quickly,  nor  carry  safely, 
nor  give  the  same  eflfects  of  atmosphere  without  tenfold 
labour.  And  if  you  hear  it  said  that  the  body-colour  looks 
chalky  or  opaque,  and,  as  is  very  likely,  think  so  yourself, 
be  yet  assured  of  this,  that  though  certain  effects  of  glow 
and  transparencies  of  glocnn  are  not  to  be  reached  without 
transparent  colour,  those  glows  and  glooms  are  not  the 
noblest  aim  of  art  After  many  jrears'  study  of  the  various 
results  of  fresco  and  oil  painting  in  Italy,  and  of  body- 
colour  and  transparent  colour  in  England,  I  am  now  en- 
tirely convinced  that  the  greatest  things  that  are  to  be 
done  in  art  must  be  done  in  dead  colour.  The  habit  of 
depending  on  varnish  or  on  lucid  tints  for  transparency, 
makes  the  painter  comparatively  lose  sight  of  the  nobler 
translucence  which  is  obtained  by  breaking  various  colours 
amidst  each  other :  and  even  when,  as  by  Correggio,  ex- 
quisite play  of  hue  is  joined  with  exquisite  transparency, 
the  delight  in  the  depth  almost  always  leads  the  painter 
into  mean  and  fiedse  chiaroscuro;  it  leads  him  to  like  daric 
backgrounds   instead  of  luminous  ones,*  and  to  enjoy,  in 

*  All  the  degradation  of  art  which  was  brought  aboat,  after  the  rise  of  the 
Dutch  school,  by  asphaltum,  yellow  varnish,  and  brown  trees  ^  would  have  been 
prevented,  if  only  painters  had  been  forced  to  woric  in  dead  colour.  Any 
colour  will  do  for  some  people,  if  it  is  browned  and  shining ;  but  fallacy  in 
dead  colour  is  detected  on  the  instant.  I  even  believe  that  whenever  a 
painter  begins  to  wUh  that  he  could  touch  any  portion  of  his  work  with  gum, 
ne  is  going  wrong. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter,  carefully  to  distinguish  between 
translucency  and  lustre.  Translucency,  though,  as  I  have  said  above,  a 
dangerous  temptation,  is,  in  its  place,  beautiful;  but  lustre  or  Mkimneu  is 
always,  in  painting,  a  defect.  Nay,  one  of  my  best  painter-friends  (the 
**  best "  being  understood  to  attach  to  both  divisions  of  that  awkward  com- 
pound word),  tried  the  other  day  to  persuade  me  that  lustre  was  an  ignoble- 
ness  in  anything ;  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  treason  to  ladies'  eyes,  and  to 
mountain  streams,  and  to  morning  dew,  which  kept  me  from  yielding  the 

»  [For  the  "  brown  tree,"  see  VoL  III.  p.  46.] 
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general,  quality  of  colour  more  than  grandeur  of  composi- 
tion,  and  confined  light  rather  than  open  sunshine:  so  that 
the  really  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  have  always, 
so  fiur  as  I  remember,  been  reached  in  dead  colour,  and  tiie 
noblest  oil  pictures  of  Tintoret  and  Veronese  are  those 
which  are  likest  frescoes. 

159.  Besides  all  this,  the  fact  is,  that  though  sometimes 
a  little  chalky  and  coarse-looking  body-colour  is,  in  a  sketch, 
mfinitely  liker  Nature  than  transparent  colour:  the  bloom 
and  mist  of  distance  are  accurately  and  instantly  repre- 
sented by  the  film  of  opaque  blue  {qvite  accurately,  I  think, 
by  nothing  else);  and  for  ground,  rocks,  and  buildings,  the 
earthy  and  solid  surface  is,  of  course,  always  truer  than  the 
most  finished  and  carefully  wrought  work  in  transparent 
tints  can  ever  be. 

160.  Against  one  thing,  however,  I  must  steadily  caution 
you.  AU  kinds  of  colour  are  equally  illegitimate,  if  you 
think  they  will  allow  you  to  alter  at  your  pleasure,  or 
blunder  at  your  ease.  There  is  no  vehicle  or  method  of 
cc^ur  which  admits  of  alteration  or  repentance;  you  must 
be  ri^t  at  once,  or  never;  and  you  might  as  well  hope 
to  catch  a  rifle  bullet  in  your  hand,  and  put  it  straight, 
nehen  it  was  going  wrong,  as  to  recover  a  tint  once  spoiled. 
The  secret  of  all  good  colour  in  oil,  water,  or  anything 
else,  lies  primarily  in  that  sentence  spoken  to  me  by  Mul- 
ready:  **Know  what  you  have  to  do."^  The  process  may 
be  a  long  one,  perhaps:  you  may  have  to  ground  with  one 
eolour ;  to  touch  it  with  fragments  of  a  second ;  to  crumble 
a  third  into  the  interstices;  a  fourth  into  the  interstices  of 
the  third;  to  glaze  the  whole  with  a  fifth;  and  to  reinforce 

poliit  to  him.  One  is  apt  always  to  generalise  too  quickly  in  such  matters  ; 
bnt  there  can  be  no  question  that  lustre  is  destructive  of  loveliness  in  colour, 
as  it  is  of  intelligibility  in  form.  Whatever  may  be  the  pride  of  a  young 
beauty  in  the  knowledge  that  her  eyes  shine  (though  perhaps  even  eyes  are 
most  beautiful  in  dimness),  she  would  be  sorry  if  her  cheeks  did ;  and  which 
of  OS  would  wish  to  polish  a  rose  ? 

^  [See  Seven  Lampe  qf  ArekUecHare,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  19.] 
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in  points  with  a  sixth:  but  whether  you  have  one,  or  ten, 
or  twenty  processes  to  go  through,  you  must  go  straight 
through  them  knowingly  and  foreseeingly  all  the  way;  and 
if  you  get  the  thing  once  wrong,  there  is  no  hope  for 
you  but  in  washing  or  scraping  boldly  down  to  tlie  white 
ground,  and  beginning  again. 

161.  The  drawing  in  body-colour  will  tend  to  teach  you 
all  this,  more  than  any  other  method,  and  above  all  it  will 
prevent  you  from  falling  into  the  pestilent  habit  of  spong- 
ing to  get  texture;  a  trick  which  has  nearly  ruined  our 
modem  water-colour  school  of  art  There  are  sometimes 
places  in  which  a  skilful  artist  will  roughen  his  paper  a 
little  to  get  certain  conditions  of  dusty  colour  witii  more 
ease  than  he  could  otherwise;  and  sometimes  a  skilfully 
rased  piece  of  paper  will,  in  the  midst  of  transparent  tints, 
answer  nearly  the  purpose  of  chalky  body-colour  in  repre- 
senting the  surfaces  of  rocks  or  building.  But  artifices  of 
this  kind  are  always  treacherous  in  a  tyro's  hands,  tempt- 
ing him  to  trust  in  them :  and  you  had  better  always  work 
on  white  or  grey  paper  as  smooth  as  silk ;  *  and  never  dis- 
turb the  surface  of  your  colour  or  paper,  except  finally  to 
scratch  out  the  very  highest  lights  l£  you  are  using  trans- 
parent colours. 

162.  I  have  said  above  that  body-colour  drawing  will 
teach  you  the  use  of  colour  better  than  working  with 
merely  transparent  tints;  but  this  is  not  because  the  pro- 
cess is  an  easier  one,  but  because  it  is  a  more  complete  one, 
and  also  because  it  involves  some  working  with  transparent 
tints  in  the  best  way.  You  are  not  to  think  that  because 
you  use  body-colour  you  may  make  any  kind  of  mess  that 
you  like,  and  yet  get  out  of  it.  But  you  are  to  avail  your- 
self of  the   characters   of  your  material,  which  enable  you 

'"'  But  not  shiny  or  greasy.  Bristol  board,  or  hot-pressed  imperial,  or 
grey  paper  that  feels  slightly  adhesive  to  the  hand,  is  best.  Coarse,  gritty, 
and  sandy  papers  are  fit  only  for  blotters  and  blunderers ;  no  good  draughts- 
man would  lay  a  line  on  them.  Turner  worked  much  on  a  thin  tough  paper, 
dead  in  surface ;  rolling  up  his  sketches  in  tight  bundles  that  would  go  deep 
into  his  pockets. 
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Bt    i:^early  to  imitate   the    processes   of   Nature.      Thus, 
ipose     you  have  a  red   rocky  cliff  to  sketch,  with  blue 
•udLs     floating  over  it.     You  paint  your  cliff  first  firmly, 
gn.    "tail&e   your  blue,  mixing  it  to  such  a  tint  (and  here  is 
great;    part  of  the  skill  needed)  that  when  it  is  laid  over 
^  red,  in  the  thickness  required  for  the  effect  of  the  mist, 
^    'vraxm    rock-colour    showing    through    the  blue    cloud- 
cdouT,     may  bring  it  to  exactly  the  hue  you  want  (your 
xBfj/cr   tint,  therefore,  must  be  mixed  colder  than  you  want 
it);  then  you  lay  it  on,  varying  it  as  you   strike  it,  get- 
ting the   forms  of  the  mist  at  once,  and,  if  it   be  rightly 
dome,  i^th  exquisite  quality  of  colour,  from  the  warm  tint's 
showing   through   and   between  the  particles   of  the  other. 
When  it  is  dry,  you  may  add  a  little  colour  to  retouch 
the  edges  where  they  want  shape,  or  heighten  the  lights 
where  they  want  roundness,  or  put  another  tone  over  the 
whole:    but  you  can  take  none  away.      If  you  touch  or 
disturb  the  surface,  or  by  any  untoward  accident  mix  the 
under  and  upper  colours  together,  all  is  lost  irrecoverably. 
Hegin  your  drawing  from  the  ground  again  if  you  like,  or 
throw  it  into  the  fire  if  you  like.     But  do  not  waste  time 
in  trying  to  mend  it* 

168.  This  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  trans- 
parent and  opaque  colour  has,  however,  led  us  a  little  be- 
yond the  point  where  we  should  have  begun;  we  must  go 
back  to  our  palette,  if  you  please.  Get  a  cake  of  each  of 
the  hard  colours  named  in  the  note  below  t  and  try  experi- 
ments on  their  simple  combinations,  by  mixing  each  colour 
with  every  other.  If  you  like  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way, 
you  may  prepare  a  squared  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  put 
the  pure  colours  in  columns  at  the  top  an4  side ;  the  mixed 

*  I  insist  upon  this  unalterability  of  colour  the  more  because  I  address 
yoQ  as  a  beginner,  or  an  amateur :  a  great  artist  can  sometimes  get  out  of  a 
diflScaltj  with  credit^  or  repent  without  confession.  Yet  even  Titian's  altera- 
tions osaally  show  as  stains  on  his  work. 

t  It  is,  I  think^  a  piece  of  affectation  to  try  to  work  with  few  colours  : 
it  saves  time  to  have  enough  tints  prepared  without  mixing,  and  you  may 
at  once  allow  yourself  these  twenty-four.     If  you  arrange  them  in  your 
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# 

tints    being   given    at    the    intersecticms,  thus    (the   letters 
standing  for  colours): 

b  e  d  e     f   etc. 

aab  ae  ad  ae  af 

b—  be  bd  be  bf 

c  —  —  ed  ee  of 

d—  —  —  de  df 

e  —  —  —  —  e  f 
etc. 

This  will  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  characters 
of  mixed  tints  of  two  colours  only,  and  it  is  better  in  prac- 
tice to  confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  these,  and  to 
get  more  complicated  colours,  either  by  putting  the  third 
over  the  first  blended  tint,  or  by  putting  the  third  into  its 
interstices.  Nothing  but  watchM  practice  will  teach  you 
the  efibcts  that  colours  have  on  each  other  when  thus  put 
over,  or  beside,  each  other. 

164.  When  you  have  got  a  little  used  to  the  principal 

oolour-box  in  the  order  I  have  set  them  down,  you  will  alwaji  easily  pat  your 
finger  on  the  one  you  want 

Cobalt  Smalt  Antwerp  blue  Prussian  blue 

Black  Gamboge  Bmerald  green  Hooker's  green 

Lemon  yellow  Cadmium  yellow  Yellow  ochre  Roman  ochre 

Raw  sienna  Burnt  sienna  Light  red  Indian  red 

Mars  orange  Extract  of  vermilion  Carmine  Violet  carmine 

Brown  madder  Burnt  umber  Vandyke  brown  Sepia 

Antwerp  blue  and  Prussian  blue  are  not  very  permanent  colours,  but  you 
need  not  care  much  about  permanence  in  your  work  as  yet,  and  they  are 
both  beautiful ;  while  Indigo  is  marked  by  Field  as  more  fugitive  still,  and  is 
very  ugly.  Hooker's  green  is  a  mixed  colour,  put  in  the  box  merely  to  save 
you  loss  of  time  in  mixing  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue.  No.  1  is  the  best  tint 
of  it.  Violet  carmine  is  a  noble  colour  for  la3ang  broken  shadows  with,  to  be 
worked  into  afterwards  with  other  colours. 

If  you  wish  to  take  up  colouring  seriously  you  had  better  get  Field's 
Chromaiographv'^  at  once;  only  do  not  attend  to  anything  it  says  about 
principles  or  harmonies  of  colour;  but  only  to  its  statements  of  practical 
serviceableness  in  pigments,  and  of  their  operations  on  each  other  when 
mixed;  etc. 

^  [For  this  book,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  362.] 
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combinations,  place  yourself  at  a  window  which  the  sun 
does  not  shine  in  at/  commanding  some  simple  piece  of 
landscape :  outline  this  landscape  roughly ;  then  take  a  piece 
of  white  cardboard,  cut  out  a  hole  in  it  about  the  &ze  of 
a  large  pea ;  and  supposing  b\  is  the  room,  a  d  the  window, 
and  you  are  sitting  at  a.  Fig.  29,  hold  this 
cardboard  a  little  outside  of  the  window, 
upri^t,  and  in  the  direction  h  d^  parallel  to 
the  side  of  the  window,  or  a  little  turned, 
so  as  to  catch  more  light,  as  at  a  (/,  never 
turned  as  at  c  £/,  or  the  paper  will  be  dark. 
Then  you  will  see  the  liuidscape,  bit  by 
bit,  through  the  circular  hole.     Match  the  j^.99: 

co^knurs  of  each  important  bit  as  nearly  as 
yoo  can,  mixing  your  tints  with  white,  beside  the  aperture. 
When  matched,  put  a  touch  of  the  same  tint  at  the  top  of 
your  paper,  writing  under  it:  "dark  tree  colour,"  "hill 
colour,"  "field  colour,"  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  wash 
the  tint  away  from  beside  the  opening,  and  the  cardboard 
will  be  ready  to  match  another  piece  of  the  landscape.* 
When  you  have  got  the  colours  of  the  principal  masses 
thus  indicated,  lay  on  a  piece  of  each  in  your  sketch  in 
its  ri^t  place,  and  then  proceed  to  complete  the  sketch  in 
hannony  with  them,  by  your  eye. 

165.  In  the  course  of  your  early  experiments,  you  will 
be  much  struck  by  two  things:  the  first,  the  inimitable 
brilliancy  of  light  in  sky  and  in  sun-lighted  things ;  and  the 
second,  that  among  the  tints  which  you  can  imitate,  those 

*  A  more  methodical,  though  under  general  circumstances  uselessly 
proBx  way,  is  to  cut  a  square  hole>  some  half  an  inch  wide,  in  the  sheet 
of  ettdboard,  and  a  series  of  small  circular  holes  in  a  slip  of  cardboard  an 
Inch  wide.  Pass  the  slip  over  the  square  opening,  and  match  each  colour 
beside  one  of  the  circular  openings.  You  will  thus  have  no  occasion  to 
wash  any  of  the  colours  away.  But  the  first  rough  method  is  generally 
all  joa  want,  as,  after  a  little  practice,  you  only  need  to  look  at  the 
hue  through  the  opening  in  order  to  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  your  draw- 
ing at  onoe. 

^  [Compare  the  passage  from  Leonardo  cited  above,  p.  49.] 
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which  you  thought  the  darkest  will  continually  turn  out 
to  be  in  reality  the  lightest.  Darkness  of  objects  is  esti- 
mated by  us,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  much  more  by 
knowledge  than  by  sight;  thus,  a  cedar  or  Scotch  fir,  at 
200  yards  off,  wiU  be  thought  of  darker  green  than  an  elm 
or  oak  near  us;  because  we  know  by  experience  that  the 
peculiar  colour  they  exhibit,  at  that  distance,  is  the  sign  of 
darkness  of  foliage.  But  when  we  try  them  through  the 
cardboard,  the  near  oak  will  be  found,  indeed,  rather  dark 
green,  and  the  distant  cedar,  perhaps,  pale  grey-purple.^ 
The  quantity  of  purple  and  grey  in  Nature  is,  by  the  way, 
another  somewhat  surprising  subject  of  discovery. 

166.  Well,  having  ascertained  thus  your  principal  tints, 
you  may  proceed  to  fill  up  your  sketch;  in  doing  which 
observe  these  following  particulars : 

(I.)  Many  portions  of  your  subject  appeared  through 
the  aperture  in  the  paper  brighter  than  the  paper,  as  sky, 
sun-l^hted  grass,  etc.  Leave  these  portions,  for  the  present, 
white ;  and  proceed  with  the  parts  of  which  you  can  match 
the  tints. 

(2.)  As  you  tried  your  subject  with  the  cardboard,  you 
must  have  observed  how  many  changes  of  hue  took  place 
over  small  spaces.  In  filling  up  your  work,  try  to  educate 
your  eye  to  perceive  these  differences  of  hue  without  the 
help  of  the  cardboard,  and  lay  them  deliberately,  like  a 
mosaic-worker,  as  separate  colours,  preparing  each  care- 
fiiUy  on  your  palette,  and  la3dng  it  as  if  it  were  a  patch 
of  coloured  cloth,  cut  out,  to  be  fitted  neatly  by  its  edge 
to  the  next  patch ;  so  that  the  fault  of  your  work  may  be, 
not  a  slurred  or  misty  look,  but  a  patched  bed-cover  look, 
as  if  it  had  all  been  cut  out  with  scissors.  For  instance, 
in  drawing  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  there  will  be  pro- 
bably white  high  lights,  then  a  pale  rosy  grey  round  them 
on  the  light  side,  then  a  (probably  greenish)  deeper  grey  on 
the  dark   side,   varied    by    reflected   colours,   and,    over  all, 

*  [On  tbe  colour  of  distant  trees^  compare  Modem  Painters^  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI. 
p.  421  and  n.).] 
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rich  blade  strips  of  bark  and  brown  spots  of  moss.  Lay 
first  the  rosy  grey,  leaving  white  for  the  high  lights  and 
far  the  spots  of  moss^  and  not  touching  the  dark  side. 
Then  lay  the  grey  for  the  dark  side,  fitting  it  well  up  to 
the  rosy  grey  of  the  light,  leaving  also  in  this  darker  grey 
the  white  paper  in  the  places  for  the  black  and  brown 
moss;  then  prepare  the  moss  colours  separately  for  each 
qM)ty  and  lay  each  in  the  white  place  left  for  it.  Not  one 
grain  of  white,  except  that  purposely  left  for  the  high 
lights,  must  be  visible  when  the  work  is  done,  even  through 
a  magnifying-glass,  so  cunningly  must  you  fit  the  edges  to 
each  other.  Finally,  take  your  background  colours,  and 
put  them  on  each  side  of  the  tree  trunk,  fitting  them  care- 
fully to  its  edge. 

167.  Fine  work  you  would  make  of  this,  wouldn't  you, 
if  you  had  not  learned  to  draw  first,  and  could  not  now 
dxKW  a  good  outline  for  the  stem,  much  less  terminate  a 
colour  mass  in  the  outline  you  wanted? 

Your  work  will  look  very  odd  for  some  time,  when  you 
first  b^gin  to  paint  in  this  way,  and  before  you  can  modify 
it,  as  I  shall  tell  you  presently  how ;  ^  but  never  mind ; 
it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  that  you  should 
practise  this  separate  laying  on  of  the  hues,  for  all  good 
colouring  finaUy  depends  on  it  It  is,  indeed,  often  neces- 
sary, and  sometimes  desirable,  to  lay  one  colour  and  form 
boldly  over  another:  thus,  in  laying  leaves  on  blue  sky, 
it  is  impossible  always  in  large  pictiu*es,  or  when  pressed 
for  time,  to  fill  in  the  blue  through  the  interstices  of 
the  leaves;  and  the  great  Venetians  constantly  lay  their 
blue  groimd  first,  and  then,  having  let  it  dry,  strike  the 
golden  brown  over  it  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the 
under  blue  to  shine  through  the  gold,  and  subdue  it  to 
the  olive-green  they  want  But  in  the  most  precious  and 
perfect  work  each  leaf  is  inlaid,  and  the  blue  worked  round 
it;    and,  whether  you  use  one  or  other  mode  of  getting 

>  [Below,  p.  201.] 
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your  result^  it  is  equally  necessary  to  be  absolute  and  de- 
cisive in  your  laying  the  colour.  Either  your  ground  must 
be  laid  firmly  fiist»  and  then  your  upper  colour  struck  upon 
it  in  perfect  form,  for  ever,  thenceforward,  unalterable;  or 
else  Uie  two  colours  must  be  individually  put  in  their 
places^  and  led  up  to  each  other  till  they  meet  at  their 
appointed  border,  equally,  thenceforward,  unchangeable. 
Either  process*  you  see,  involves  absolute  decision.  If  you 
Oiiee  bq^in  to  slur,  txr  change,  or  sketch,  or  try  this  way 
and  that  with  your  colour,  it  is  all  over  with  it  and  with 
you%  You  will  continually  see  bad  copyists  trying  to  imi- 
tate the  Venetians,  by  daubing  their  colours  about,  and 
fftouchiog*  and  finishing,  and  softening:  when  every  touch 
and  every  added  hue  only  lead  them  farther  into  chaos. 
ThiNre  is  a  dog  between  two  children  in  a  Veronese  in  the 
l40UVft»^  which  gives  the  copyists  much  employment.  He 
haa  a  dark  ground  behind  him,  which  Veronese  has  painted 
t)rat»  and  then  when  it  was  dry,  or  nearly  so,  struck  the 
Wok)i  uf  the  dog's  white  hair  over  it  with  some  half-dozen 
VVUrUim  sweeps  of  his  brush,  right  at  once,  and  tor  ever. 
HbA  OKie  line  or  hair  of  them  gone  wrong,  it  would  have 
bewi  Wfoiig  for  ever;  no  retouching  could  have  mended 
iV  The  poor  copyists  daub  in  first  some  backgroimd,  and 
th^u  MOiue  dog*s  hair;  then  retouch  the  background,  then 
th«  hair ;  work  for  hours  at  it,  expecting  it  always  to  come 
right  to-niarrt)W — **  when  it  is  finished."  They  may  work  for 
i»^turic«  at  it,  and  they  will  never  do  it.  If  they  can  do 
it  with  Veronese's  allowance  of  work,  half  a  dozen  sweeps 
v4'  tho  haiul  over  the  dark  background,  well;  if  not,  they 
uu^v  1^  the  dog  himself  whether  it  will  ever  come  right, 
aud  get  true  answer  from  him — on  Launce's  conditions :  **  If 
Kp  ^v  'ay,'  it  will ;  if  he  say  ' no,'  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his 
Wid  iohI  say  nothing,  it  will."* 

lUH.  ^(k)  Whenever  you  lay  on  a  mass  of  colour,  be  sure 

^  I  ^^  i|(vuu  U  iu  the  picture  of  ''The  Supper  at  Emmaus"  :  see  ''Notes  on  the 
Uim>^^S*JiH,  Vttl.  XII.  p.  451,] 
^  i  )\v  U^kmH  <^  Ktrofia,  il  6.] 
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that  however  laige  it  may  be,  or  however  small,  it  shall  be 
gradated.  No  colour  exists  in  Nature  under  ordinary  cir- 
eumstances  without  gradation.  If  you  :do  not  see  this,  it 
is  the  fault  of  your  inexperience:  you  will  see  it  in  due 
time,  if  you  practise  enough.  But  in  general  you  may  see 
it  at  once.  In  the  birch  trunk,  for  instance,  the  rosy  grey 
wnut  be  gradated  by  the  roundness  of  the  stem  till  it  meets 
the  shaded  side;  similarly  the  shaded  side  is  gradated  by 
reflected  Ught.  Accordingly,  whether^  by  adding  water,  or 
white  paint,  or  by  unequal  force  of  touch  (this  you  will  do 
at  pleasure,  according  to  the  texture  you  wish  to  produce), 
you  must,  in  every  tint  you  lay  on,  make  it  a  little  paler 
at  one  part  than  another,  and  get  an  even  gradation  be- 
tween the  two  depths.  This  is  very  like  laying  down  a 
fofmal  law  or  recipe  for  you ;  but  you  will  find  it  is  merely 
the  assertion  of  a  natural  fact.  It  is  not  indeed  physically 
impossible  to  meet  with  an  ungradated  piece  of  colour, 
but  it  is  so  supremely  improbable,  that  you  had  better  get 
into  the  habit  of  asking  yourself  invariably,  when  you  are 
going  to  copy  a  tint — not  "  Is  that  gradated  ? "  but  "  Which 
way  is  that  gradated  ? "  and  at  least  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  instances,  you  will  be  able  to  answer  decisively 
after  a  careful  glance,  though  the  gradation  may  have  been 
so  subtle  that  you  did  not  see  it  at  first.  And  it  does  not 
matter  how  small  the  touch  of  colour  may  be,  though  not 
lai^ger  than  the  smallest  pin's  head,  if  one  part  of  it  is  not 
darker  than  the  rest,  it  is  a  bad  touch ;  for  it  is  not  merely 
because  the  natural  fact  is  so,  that  your  colour  should  be 
gradated;  the  preciousness  and  pleasantness  of  the  colour 
itself  depends  more  on  this  than  on  any  other  of  its  quali- 
ties, for  gradation  is  to  colours  just  what  curvature  is  to 
lines,  both  being  felt  to  be  beautiful  by  the  pure  instinct  of 
every  human  mind,  and  both,  considered  as  tjrpes,  express- 
ing the  law  of  gradual  change  and  progress  in  the  human 
soul  itself.  What  the  difierence  is  in  mere  beauty  between 
a  gradated  and  ungradated  colour,  may  be  seen  easily  by 
laying  an  even  tint  of  rose-colour  on  paper,  and  putting  a 
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rose  leaf  beside  it.  The  victorious  beauty  of  the  rose  as 
compared  with  other  flowers,  depends  wholly  on  the  delicacy 
and  quantity  of  its  colour  gradations/  all  other  flowers  being 
either  less  rich  in  gradation,  not  having  so  many  folds  of 
leaf;  or  less  tender,  being  patched  and  veined  instead  of 
flushed. 

169.  (4.)  But  observe,  it  is  not  enough  in  general  that 
colour  should  be  gradated  by  being  made  merely  paler  or 
darker  at  one  place  than  another.  Generally  colour  changes 
as  it  diminishes,  and  is  not  merely  darker  at  one  spot,  but 
also  purer  at  one  spot  than  anjrwhere  else.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  follow  that  the  darkest  spot  should  be  the  purest ; 
still  less  so  that  the  lightest  shoidd  be  the  purest.  Very 
often  the  two  gradations  more  or  less  cross  each  other,  one 
passing  in  one  direction  from  paleness  to  darkness,  another 
in  another  direction  from  purity  to  dulness,  but  there  will 
almost  always  be  both  of  them,  however  reconciled;  and 
you  must  never  be  satisfied  with  a  piece  of  colour  until  you 
have  got  both:  that  is  to  say,  every  piece  of  blue  tiiat 
you  lay  on  must  be  quite  blue  only  at  some  given  spot, 
nor  that  a  large  spot ;  and  must  be  gradated  firom  that  into 
less  pure  blue, — ^greyish  blue,  or  greenish  blue,  or  purplish 
blue,— over  all  the  rest  of  the  space  it  occupies.  And  this 
you  must  do  in  one  of  three  ways :  either,  while  the  colour 
is  wet,  mix  with  it  the  colour  which  is  to  subdue  it,  adding 
gradually  a  little  more  and  a  little  more;  or  else,  when 
the  colour  is  quite  dry,  strike  a  gradated  touch  of  another 
colour  over  it,  leaving  only  a  point  of  the  first  tint  visible ; 
or  else,  lay  the  subduing  tints  on  in  small  touches,  as  in 
the  exercise  of  tinting  tiie  chess-board.  Of  each  of  these 
methods  I  have  something  to  tell  you  separately;  but  that 
is  distinct  from  the  subject  of  gradation,  which  I  must  not 
quit  without  once  more  pressing  upon  you  the  preeminent 
necessity  of  introducing  it  everywhere.  I  have  profoimd 
dislike  of  anything  like  habit  of  hand,  and  yet,  in  this  one 

*  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  62).] 
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'nstance,  I  feel  almost  tempted  to  encourage  you  to  get 
into  a  habit  of  never  touching  paper  with  colour,  without 
securing  a  gradation.  You  will  not,  in  Tumer*s  largest 
oil  pictures,  perhaps  six  or  seven  feet  long  by  four  or  five 
higfay  find  one  spot  of  colour  as  large  as  a  grain  of  wheat 
mignidated :  and  you  will  find  in  practice,  that  brilliancy  of 
hue,  and  vigour  of  Ught,  and  even  the  aspect  of  transparency 
in  shade,  are  essentially  dependent  on  this  character  alone ; 
hardness,  coldness,  and  opacity  resulting  far  more  from 
cquaUty  of  colour  than  firom  nature  of  colour.  Give  me 
some  mud  ofi^  a  city  crossing,  some  ochre  out  of  a  gravel 
pit,  a  little  whitening,  and  some  coal-dust,  and  I  will  paint 
you  a  luminous  picture,  if  you  give  me  time  to  gradate  my 
mud,  and  subdue  my  dust:  but  though  you  had  the  red 
of  the  ruby,  the  blue  of  the  gentian,  snow  for  the  light, 
and  amber  for  the  gold,  you  cannot  paint  a  luminous  picture, 
if  you  keep  the  masses  of  those  colours  unbroken  in  purity, 
and  unvaiying  in  depth. 

170.  (5.)  Next,  note  the  three  processes  by  which  grada- 
tion and  other  characters  are  to  be  obtained: 

A.  Mixing  while  the  colour  is  wet. 

You  may  be  confused  by  my  first  telling  you  to  lay  on 
the  hues  in  separate  patches,  and  then-  telling  you  to  mix 
hues  together  as  you  lay  them  on:  but  the  separate  masses 
are  to  be  laid,  when  colours  distinctly  oppose  each  other 
at  a  given  limit;  the  hues  to  be  mixed,  when  they  palpitate 
one  through  the  other,  or  fade  one  into  the  other.  It  is 
better  to  err  a  little  on  the  distinct  side.  Thus  I  told  you 
to  paint  the  dark  and  light  sides  of  the  birch  trunk  separ- 
ately, though,  in  reality,  the  two  tints  change,  as  the  trunk 
turns  away  from  the  light,  gradually  one  into  the  oUier; 
and,  after  being  laid  separately  on,  will  need  some  farther 
touching  to  harmonise  them:  but  they  do  so  in  a  very 
narrow  space,  marked  distinctly  all  the  way  up  the  trunk, 
and  it  is  easier  and  safer,  therefore,  to  keep  them  separate 
at  first.  Whereas  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  beauty 
of  two  colours  will  depend  on  the  one  being  continued  well 
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through  the  other,  and  playing  in  the  midst  of  it :  blue  and 
green  often  do  so  in  water;  blue  and  grey,  or  purple  and 
scarlet,  in  sky:  in  hundreds  of  such  instances  the  most 
beautiful  and  truthful  results  may  be  obtained  by  laying 
one  colour  into  the  other  while  wet ;  jud^^ng  wisely  how  fEur 
it  will  spread,  or  blending  it  with  the  brush  in  somewhat 
thicker  cmisistence  of  wet  body-colour ;  only  observe,  never 
mix  in  this  way  two  nuxtures ;  let  the  colour  you  lay  into 
the  other  be  always  a  simple,  not  a  compound  tint. 

171.  B.  Laying  one  colour  over  another. 

If  you  lay  on  a  solid  touch  of  vermilion,  and  after  it  is 
quite  dry,  strike  a  little  very  wet  carmine  quickly  over  it, 
you  will  obtain  a  much  more  brilliant  red  than  by  mixing 
the  carmine  and  vermilion.  Similarly,  if  you  lay  a  dark 
colour  first,  and  strike  a  little  blue  or  white  body-colour 
lightly  over  it,  you  will  get  a  more  beautiful  grey  than  by 
mixing  the  colour  and  the  blue  or  white.  In  very  perfect 
painting,  artifices  of  this  kind  are  continually  used;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  trust  much  to  them:  they  are  apt  to 
make  you  think  too  much  of  quality  of  colour.  I  should 
like  you  to  depend  on  little  more  than  the  dead  colours, 
simply  laid  on,  only  observe  always  this,  that  the  less  colour 
you  do  the  work  with,  the  better  it  will  alwajrs  be:*  so 
that  if  you  had  laid  a  red  colour,  and  you  want  a  purple 
one  above,  do  not  mix  the  purple  on  your  palette  and  Lay 
it  on  so  thick  as  to  overpower  the  red,  but  take  a  little  thin 
blue  from  your  palette,  and  lay  it  lightly  over  the  red,  so 
as  to  let  the  red  be  seen  through,  and  thus  produce  the  re- 
quired purple;  and  if  you  want  a  green  hue  over  a  blue 
one,  do  not  lay  a  quantity  of  green  on  the  blue,  but  a  Uttle 
yellow,  and  so  on,  always  bringing  the  under  colour  into 

*  If  colours  were  twenty  times  as  costly  as  thej  are,  we  should  have 
many  more  good  painters.  If  I  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  would 
lay  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  cake  on  all  colours  except  black,  Prussian 
blue,  Vandyke  brown,  and  Chinese  white,  which  I  would  leave  for  students. 
I  don't  say  this  jestingly;  I  believe  such  a  tax  would  do  more  to  advance 
real  art  than  a  great  many  schools  of  design. 
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ms  fiir  as  you  possibly  can.  If,  however,  the  colour 
beneath  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  one  you  have  to  lay  on, 
ai^  suppose,  if  green  is  to  be  laid  over  scarlet,  you  must 
cither  remove  the  required  parts  of  the  under  colour  daintily 
first  with  your  knife,  or  with  water ;  or  else,  lay  solid  white 
over  it  massively,  and  leave  that  to  dry,  and  then  glaze  the 
wliite  with  the  upper  colour.  This  is  better,  in  general, 
than  laying  the  upper  colour  itself  so  thick  as  to  conquer 
the  groimd,  which,  in  fact,  if  it  be  a  transparent  colour,  you 
cannot  do.  Thus,  if  you  have  to  strike  warm  boughs  and 
leaves  of  trees  over  blue  sky,  and  they  are  too  intricate  to 
have  their  places  left  for  them  in  laying  the  blue,  it  is  better 
to  lay  them  first  in  solid  white,  and  then  glaze  with  sienna 
and  ochre,  than  to  mix  the  sienna  and  white ;  though,  of 
oomse,  the  process  is  longer  and  more  troublesome.  Never- 
theless, if  the  forms  of  touches  required  are  very  deUcate, 
the  after  glazing  is  impossible.  You  must  then  mix  the 
wann  colour  thick  at  once,  and  so  use  it :  and  this  is  often 
necessary  for  delicate  grasses,  and  such  other  fine  threads 
of  light  in  foreground  work. 

172.  C.  Breaking  one  colour  in  small  points  through  or 

over  another. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  processes  in  good 
modem*  oil  and  water-colour  painting,  but  you  need  not 
hope  to  attain  very  great  skill  in  it.  To  do  it  well  is  very 
laborious,  and  requires  such  skill  and  delicacy  of  hand  as 
can  only  be  acquired  by  unceasing  practice.  But  you  will 
find  advantage  in  noting  the  following  points: 

178.  (a.)  In  distant  effects  of  rich  subject,  wood,  or 
rippled  water,  or  broken  clouds,  much  may  be  done  by 
touches  or  crumbling  dashes  of  rather  dry  colour,  with  other 
eolours  afterwards  put  ctmningly  into  the  interstices.  The 
nunre  you  practise  this,  when   the  subject  evidently   calls 

*  I  say  modern^  because  Titian's  quiet  way  of  blending  coloan,  which  ii 
the  perfectly  right  one,  is  not  understood  now  by  any  artist  The  best  colour 
we  reach  is  got  by  stippling ;  but  this  is  not  quite  right. 
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for  it»  the  more  your  eye  will  enjoy  the  higher  qualities  of 
ccdour.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  tiie  carrying  out  of  the 
principle  of  separate  colours  to  the  utmost  possible  refine- 
ment; using  atoms  of  colour  in  juxtaposition,  instead  of 
large  spaces.  And  note,  in  filling  up  minute  interstices  of 
this  kind,  that  if  you  want  the  colour  you  fill  them  with 
to  show  brightly,  it  is  better  to  put  a  rather  positive  point 
of  it,  with  a  little  white  left  beside  or  round  it  in  the  in- 
terstice, than  to  put  a  pale  tint  of  the  colour  over  the  whole 
interstice.  Yellow  or  orange  will  hardly  show,  if  pale,  in 
small  spaces;  but  they  show  brightly  in  firm  touch^  how- 
ever sinall,  with  white  beside  them. 

174.  {b.)  If  a  colour  is  to  be  darkened  by  superimposed 
portions  of  another,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  better  to  lay 
the  uppermost  colour  in  rather  vigorous  small  touches,  like 
finely  chopped  straw,  over  the  under  one,  than  to  lay  it  on 
as  a  tint,  for  two  reasons :  the  first,  that  the  play  of  the 
two  colours  together  is  pleasant  to  the  eye;  the  second, 
that  much  expression  of  form  may  be  got  by  wise  admini- 
stration of  the  upper  dark  touches.  In  distant  mountains 
they  may  be  made  pines  of^  or  broken  crags,  or  villages, 
or  stones,  or  whatever  you  choose;  in  clouds  they  may 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  rain,  the  roll  and  outline  of 
the  cloud  masses;  and  in  water,  the  minor  waves.  All 
noble  efiects  of  dark  atmosphere  are  got  in  good  water- 
colour  drawing  by  these  two  expedients,  interlacing  the 
colours,  or  retouching  the  lower  one  with  fine  darker  draw- 
ing in  an  upper.  Sponging  and  washing  for  dark  atmos- 
pheric efiect  is  barbarous,  and  mere  tyro's  work,  though 
it  is  often  useful  for  passages  of  delicate  atmospheric  light. 

175.  (c.)  When  you  have  time,  practise  the  production 
of  mixed  tints  by  interlaced  touches  of  the  pure  colours  out 
of  which  they  are  formed,  and  use  the  process  at  the  parts 
of  your  sketches  where  you  wish  to  get  rich  and  luscious 
effects.     Study  the  works  of  William  Hunt,^  of  the  Old 

1  rSte  algo  Vol.  XIV.  p.  384,  where  Rutldn  refers  to  William  Hunt  m  the  beet 
model  in  water-colour  painting.    Compare  §  68  above,  p.  64.] 
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made  the  white  in  your  picture  precious,  and  the  black 
conspicuous.^ 

177.  I  say,  first,  the  white  precious.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  glittmng  or  brilliant:  it  is  easy  to  scratch  white 
sea-gulls  out  of  black  clouds,  and  dot  clumsy  foliage  with 
chalky  dew;  but  when  white  is  well  managed,  it  ought  to 
be  strangely  delicious, — ^tender  as  well  as  bright,*— like  in- 
laid mother  of  pearl,  or  white  roses  washed  in  milk.  The 
eye  ought  to  seek  it  for  rest,  brilliant  though  it  may  be; 
and  to  feel  it  as  a  space  of  strange,  heavenly  paleness  in 
the  midst  of  the  flushing  of  the  colours.  This  efiect  you 
can  only  reach  by  general  depth  of  middle  tint,  by  abso- 
lutely refusing  to  allow  any  white  to  exist  except  where 
you  need  it,  and  by  keeping  the  white  itself  subdued  by 
grey,  except  at  a  few  points  of  chief  lustre. 

178.  Secondly,  you  must  make  the  black  conspicuous. 
However  small  a  point  of  black  may  be,  it  ought  to  catch 
the  eye,  otherwise  your  work  is  too  heavy  in  the  shadow. 
All  the  ordinary  shadows  should  be  of  some  cohur^^^ 
never  black,  nor  approaching  black,  th^  should  be  evidently 
and  always  of  a  luminous  nature,  and  the  black  should 
look  strange  among  them;  never  occurring  except  in  a 
black  object,  or  in  small  points  indicative  of  intense  shade 
in  the  very  centre  of  masses  of  shadow.  Shadows  of  abso- 
lutely negative  grey,  however,  may  be  beautifully  used 
with  white,  or  with  gold;  but  still  though  the  black  thus, 
in  subdued  strength,  becomes  spacious,  it  should  always  be 
conspicuous;  the  spectator  should  notice  this  grey  neu- 
trality with  some  wonder,  and  enjoy,  all  the  more  in- 
tensely on  account  of  it,  the  gold  colour  and  the  white 
which  it  relieves.  Of  all  the  great  colourists  Velasquez  is 
the  greatest  master  of  the  black  chords.  His  black  is  more 
precious  than  most  other  people's  crimson. 

179.  It  is  not,  however,  only  white  and  black  which 
you  must  make  valuable;    you   must    give  rare  worth  to 

^  [^Compare  Lecturei  <m  LaruUoape,  §  73^  where  Ruskin  repeats  and  UlustrateB  this 
''  testing  rule  for  good  coloar,"  and  Leeturei  on  Art,  §  138.] 
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every  colour  you  use;  but  the  white  and  black  ought  to 
separate  themselves  quaintly  from  the  rest,  while  the  other 
colours  should  be  continually  passing  one  mto  the  other, 
being  all  evidently  companions  in  the  same  gay  world; 
while  the  white,  black,  and  neutral  grey  should  stand 
mctakishly  aloof  in  the  midst  of  them.  You  may  melt 
your  crimson  into  purple,  your  purple  into  blue,  and  your 
blue  into  green,  but  you  must  not  melt  any  of  them 
into  black.  You  should,  however,  try,  as  I  said,  to  give 
preciousness  to  all  your  coloiu*s;  and  this  especially  by 
never  using  a  grain  more  than  will  just  do  the  work, 
and  giving  each  hue  the  highest  value  by  opposition.  All 
fine  colouring,  like  fine  drawing,  is  delicate ;  and  so  delicate 
that  if,  at  last,  you  see  the  colour  you  are  putting  on, 
you  are  putting  on  too  much.  You  ought  to  feel  a 
change  wrought  in  the  general  tone,  by  touches  of  colour 
which  individually  are  too  pale  to  be  seen;  and  if  there 
is  one  atom  of  any  colour  in  the  whole  pictiu^  which  is 
unnecessary  to  it,  that  atom  hurts  it.^ 

180.  Notice  also  that  nearly  all  good  compound  colours 
are  odd  colours.  You  shall  look  at  a  hue  in  a  good 
painter's  work  ten  minutes  before  you  know  what  to  call 
it.  You  thought  it  was  brown,  presently  you  feel  that  it 
is  red;  next  that  there  is,  somehow,  yellow  in  it;  pre- 
sently afterwards  that  there  is  blue  in  it.  If  you  try  to 
copy  it  you  will  always  find  your  colour  too  warm  or  too 
cold — no  colour  in  the  box  wiU  seem  to  have  an  affinity 
with  it;  and  yet  it  will  be  as  pure  as  if  it  were  laid  at  a 
single  touch  with  a  single  colour. 

181.  As  to  the  choice  and  harmony  of  colours  in  general, 
if  you  cannot  choose  and  harmonise  them  by  instinct,  you 
will  never  do  it  at  all.  If  you  need  examples  of  utterly 
harsh  and  horrible  colour,  you  may  find  plenty  given  in 
treatises  upon  colouring,  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  harmony ; 

^  [On  this  subject^  of  delicacy  in  art,  see  above,  pp.  14,  d7>  and  compare 
Leeturet  en  Cohur,  ^  06,  Vol  XII.  p.  503 ;  and  aee  Vol.  XIII.  p.  336,  where  thii 
paaaage  ia  quoted  ana  Ulnatrated.] 
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and  if  you  want  to  colour  beautifully,  colour  as  best  pleases 
yourself  at  quiet  times,  not  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  nor  look 
as  if  it  were  dever  or  difficult  to  colour  in  that  way,  but 
so  that  the  colour  may  be  pleasant  to  you  when  you  are 
happy  or  thoughtful  Look  much  at  the  morning  and 
evening  sky,  and  much  at  simple  flowers— dog-roses,  wood- 
hyacinths,  violets,  poppies,  thistles,  heather,  and  such  like, — 
as  Nature  arranges  them  in  the  woods  and  fields.  If  ever 
any  scientific  person  tells  you  that  two  colours  are  *' dis- 
cordant," make  a  note  of  the  two  colours,  and  put  them 
together  whenever  you  can.  I  have  actually  heard  people 
say  that  blue  and  green  were  discordant;  the  two  colours 
which  Nature  seems  to  intend  never  to  be  separated,  and 
never  to  be  felt,  either  of  them,  in  its  full  beauty  without 
the  other  1 — a  peacock's  neck,  or  a  blue  sky  through  green 
leaves,  or  a  blue  wave  with  green  lights  through  it,  being 
precisely  the  loveliest  *  things,  next  to  douds  at  sunrise,  in 
this  coloured  world  of  ours.  If  you  have  a  good  eye  for 
colours,  you  will  soon  find  out  how  constantly  Nature  puts 
purple  and  green  together,  purple  and  scarlet,  green  and 
blue,  yellow  and  neutral  grey,  and  the  like;  and  how  she 
strikes  these  colour-concords  for  general  tones,  and  then 
works  into  them  with  innumerable  subordinate  ones;  and 
you  will  gradually  come  to  like  what  she  does,  and  find 
out  new  and  beautiful  chords  of  colour  in  her  work  every 
day.  If  you  enjoy  them,  depend  upon  it  you  will  paint 
them  to  a  certain  point  right :  or,  at  least,  if  you  do  not 
enjoy  them,  you  are  certain  to  paint  them  wrong.  If  colour 
does  not  give  you  intense  pleasure,  let  it  alone;  depend 
upon  it,  you  are  only  tormenting  the  eyes  and  senses  of 
people  who  feel  colour,  whenever  you  touch  it;  and  that  is 
unkind  and  improper. 

182.  You  wiU  find,  also,  your  power  of  colouring  de- 
pend much  on  your  state  of  health  and  right  balance  of 
mind ;  when  you  are  fatigued  or  ill  you  will  not  see  colours 
well,  and  when  you  are  ill-tempered  you  will  not  choose 
them  well :  thus,  though  not  infallibly  a  test  of  character  in 
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individuals,  colour  power  is  a  great  sign  of  mental  health  in 
nations;^  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  intellectual  decline, 
their  colouring  always  gets  dulL^  You  must  also  take 
great  care  not  to  be  misled  by  affected  talk  about  colours 
from  people  who  have  not  the  gift  of  it :  numbers  are  eager 
and  voluble  about  it  who  probably  never  in  all  their  lives 
received  one  genuine  colour-sensation.  The  modem  re- 
ligionists of  the  school  of  Overbeck  are  just  like  people  who 
eat  slate-pencil  and  chalk,  and  assure  everybody  that  they 
are  nicer  and  purer  than  strawberries  and  plums.^ 

188.  Take  care  also  never  to  be  misled  into  any  idea 
that  colour  can  help  or  display  fomi ;  colour  t  always  dis- 
guises form,  and  is  meant  to  do  so. 

184.  It  is  a  favourite  dogma  among  modem  writers  on 
colour  that  "warm  colours"  (reds  and  yellows)  "approach,'* 
or  express  nearness,  and  "cold  colours"  (blue  and  grey) 
**  retire,"  or  express  distance.^  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  no  expression  of  distance  in  the  world  is  so  great 
as  that  of  the  gold  and  orange  in  twilight  sky.     Colours, 

*  The  worst  general  character  that  colour  can  possibly  have  is  a  pre- 
valent tendency  to  a  dirty  yellowish  green,  like  that  of  a  decaying  heap 
of  vegetables;  this  colour  is  accurately  indicative  of  decline  or  paralysis  in 
missal-Minting. 

t  That  is  to  say,  local  colour  inherent  in  the  object  The  gradations  of 
eolour  in  the  various  shadows  belonging  to  various  lights  exhibit  form,  and 
therefore  no  one  but  a  colourist  can  ever  draw  fomu  perfectly  (see  Modem 
Pamieri,  vol.  iv.  chap.  iii.  at  the  end  ^) ;  but  all  notions  of  explaining  form 
by  superimposed  colour,  as  in  architectural  mouldings^  are  absurd.  Colour 
adorns  form,  but  does  not  interpret  it.  An  apple  is  prettier  because  it  is 
striped,  but  it  does  not  look  a  bit  rounder;  and  a  cheek  is  prettier  because 
it  is  flushed,  but  you  would  see  the  form  of  the  cheek  bone  better  if  it 
were  not.  Colour  may,  indeed,  detach  one  shape  from  another,  as  in 
groondmg  a  bas-relief,  but  it  always  diminishes  the  appearance  of  projection, 
and  whether  you  put  blue,  purple,  red,  yellow,  or  green,  for  your  ground, 
the  bas-relief  will  be  just  as  clearly  or  just  as  imperfectly  relieved,  as  long 
as  the  colours  are  of  equal  depth.  The  blue  ground  will  not  retire  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  more  than  the  red  one. 

»  [Compare  Vol.  X.  p.  173.] 

'  [For  Overbeck,  see  VoL  V.  p.  50;  and  for  the  ^' muddy"  German  school. 
Vol.  III.  p.  361 J 

'  rSee  Vol.  XIII.  p.  218,  where  Raskin  iUuttrates  the  argument  here  from  Tamer^s 
■ketch.  No.  73  in  the  National  Gallery.] 

*  [In  this  edition,  VoL  VI.  pp.  71.  J 
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as  such,  are  absolutely  inexpressive  respecting  distance. 
It  is  their  quality  (as  depth,  delicacy,  etc.)  which  expresses 
distance,  not  their  tint.  A  blue  bandbox  set  on  the  same 
shelf  with  a  yellow  one  will  not  look  an  inch  farther  off, 
but  a  red  or  orange  cloud,  in  the  upper  sky,  will  always 
appear  to  be  beyond  a  blue  cloud  dose  to  us,  as  it  is  in 
refdity.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain  objects,  blue  is  a 
sign  of  distance ;  but  that  is  not  because  blue  is  a  retiring  ' 
colour,  but  because  the  mist  in  the  air  is  blue,  and  there- 
fore any  warm  colour  which  has  not  strength  of  light  enough 
to  pierce  the  mist  is  lost  or  subdued  in  its  blue:  but  blue 
is  no  more,  on  this  accoimt,  a  **  retiring  colour,"  than  brown 
is  a  retiring  colour,  because,  when  stones  are  seen  through 
brown  water,  the  deeper  they  lie  the  brownei  they  look ;  or 
than  yellow  is  a  retiring  colour,  because,  when  objects  are 
seen  through  a  London  fog,  the  farther  off  they  are  the 
yellower  they  look.  Neither  blue,  nor  yellow,  nor  red,  can 
have,  as  such,  the  smallest  power  of  expressing  either  near- 
ness or  distance:  they  express  them  only  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  render  them  at  the  moment,  or  in  that 
place,  signs  of  nearness  or  distance.  Thus,  vivid  orange  in 
an  orange  is  a  sign  of  nearness,  for  if  you  put  the  orange 
a  great  way  off,  its  colour  will  not  look  so  bright ;  but  vivid 
orange  in  sky  is  a  sign  of  distance,  because  you  cannot  get 
the  colour  of  orange  in  a  cloud  near  you.  So  purple  in  a 
violet  or  a  hyacinth  is  a  sign  of  nearness,  because  the  closer 
you  look  at  them  the  more  purple  you  see.  But  purple  in 
a  mountain  is  a  sign  of  distance,  because  a  mountain  close 
to  you  is  not  piuple,  but  green  or  grey.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  generally  assumed  that  a  tender  or  pale  colour  will  more 
or  less  express  distance,  and  a  powerful  or  dark  colour 
nearness;  but  even  this  is  not  always  so.  Heathery  hills 
will  usually  give  a  pale  and  tender  purple  near,  and  an  in- 
tense and  dark  purple  far  away;  the  rose  colour  of  sunset 
on  snow  is  pale  on  the  snow  at  your  feet,  deep  and  full  on 
the  snow  in  the  distance ;  and  the  green  of  a  Swiss  lake  is 
pale  in  the  clear  waves  on  the  beach,  but  intense  as  an 
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emerald  in  the  sunstreak  six  nules  from  shore.  And  in  any 
case,  when  the  foreground  is  in  strong  light,  with  much 
water  about  it,  or  white  surface,  casting  intense  reflections, 
all  its  colours  may  be  perfectly  delicate,  pale,  and  fSunt; 
while  the  distance,  when  it  is  in  shadow,  may  relieve  the 
whole  foreground  with  intense  darks  of  purple,  blue  green, 
or  ultramarine  blue.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  quite 
hopeless  and  absurd  to  expect  any  help  from  laws  of  ^*  aerial 
perspective."^  Look  for  the  natural  effects,  and  set  them 
down  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  as  faithfidly,  and  never  alter 
a  colour  because  it  won't  look  in  its  right  place.  Put  the 
colour  strong,  if  it  be  strong,  though  far  off;  faint,  if  it  be 
fiunt,  though  close  to  you.  Why  should  you  suppose  that 
Nature  always  means  you  to  know  exactly  how  far  one 
thing  is  from  another?  She  certainly  intends  you  always  to 
enjoy  her  colouring,  but  she  does  not  wish  you  always  to 
measure  her  space.  You  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  every  time 
you  painted  the  sun  setting,  if  you  had  to  express  his 
95,000,000  nules  of  distance  in  '*  aerial  perspective." 

185.  There  is,  however,  I  think,  one  law  about  distance, 
which  has  some  claims  to  be  considered  a  constant  one: 
namely,  that  dulness  and  heaviness  of  colour  are  more 
or  less  indicative  of  nearness.  All  distant  colour  is  pure 
colour:  it  may  not  be  bright,  but  it  is  clear  and  lovely,  not 
opaque  nor  soiled;  for  the  air  and  light  coming  between  us 
and  any  earthy  or  imperfect  colour,  purify  or  harmonise  it; 
hence  a  bad  colourist  is  peculiarly  incapable  of  expressing 
distance.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  you  are  to  use  bad 
colours  in  your  foreground  by  way  of  making  it  come 
fmward;  but  only  that  a  failure  in  colour,  there,  will  not 
put  it  out  of  its  place;  while  a  failure  in  colour  in  the 
distance  will  at  once  do  away  with  its  remoteness;  your 
dull-coloured  foreground  will  still  be  a  foreground,  tiiough 
ill-painted ;  but  your  ill-painted  distance  will  not  be  merely 
a  duU  distance, — it  will  be  no  distance  at  alL 

^  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  260,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  69-60.] 
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186.  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  advise  you,  nunely, 
never  to  colour  petulantly  or  hurriedly.  You  will  not,  in- 
deed, be  able,  if  you  attend  properly  to  your  colouring,  to 
get  anything  like  the  quantity  of  form  you  could  in  a  chiaro- 
scuro sketch ;  nevertheless,  if  you  do  not  dash  or  rush  at 
your  work,  nor  do  it  ladly,  you  may  always  get  enough 
form  to  be  satisfactory.  An  extra  quarter  of  an  hour,  dis- 
tributed in  quietness  over  the 
course  of  the  whole  study, 
may  just  make  the  difference 
betweoi  a  quite  intelligible 
drawing,  and  a  slovenly  and 
obscure  one.  If  you  deter- 
mine well  beforehand  what 
outline  each  piece  of  colour  is 
to  have,  and,  when  it  is  on 
*"~  *v^»o  *^c  papa-,  guide  it  without 
nervousness,  as  far  as  you 
can,  into  the  form  required;  and  then,  after  it  is  dry,  con- 
uder  thorou^y  what  touches  are  needed  to  complete  it, 
before  laying  one  of  them  on ;  you  will  be  surfvised  to 
find  how  masterly  the  work  will  soon  look,  as  compared 
with  a  hurried  ot  ill-considered  sketch.  In  no  process  that 
I  know  of — least  of  all  in  sketching — can  time  be  really 
gained  by  precipitation.  It  is  gained  only  by  caution;  and 
guned  in  all  sorts  of  ways;  for  not  only  truth  of  form, 
but  force  of  light,  is  always  added  by  an  intelligent  and 
shapely  laying  of  the  shadow  colours.  You  may  often 
make  a  simple  flat  tint,  rightly  gradated  and  edged,  ex- 
press a  complicated  piece  of  subject  without  a  single  re- 
touch. The  two  Swiss  cottages,  for  instance,  with  their 
balconies,  and  glittering  windows,  and  general  character  of 
shingly  eaves,  are  expressed  in  Fig.  80  with  one  tint  of 
grey,  and  a  few  dispersed  spots  and  Unes  of  it ;  all  of  which 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  lay  on  without  more  than  thrice 
dipping  your  brush,  and  without  a  single  touch  after  the  tint 
is  dry. 
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187.  Here,  then,  for  I  cannot  without  coloured  illustra- 
tions tell  you  more,  I  must  leave  you  to  follow  out  the 
subject  for  yourself,  with  such  help  as  you  may  receive 
from  the  water-colour  drawings  accessible  to  you ;  or  from 
any  of  the  .little  treatises  on  their  art  which  have  been 
published  lately  ^  by  our  water-colour  painters.*  But  do  not 
trust  much  to  works  of  this  kind.  You  may  get  valuable 
hints  from  them  as  to  mixture  of  colours;  and  here  and 
there  you  will  find  a  useful  artifice  or  process  explained; 
but  nearly  all  such  books  are  written  only  to  help  idle 
amateurs  to  a  meretricious  skill,  and  they  are  full  of  pre- 
cepts and  principles  which  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  inter- 
preted by  their  precise  negatives,  and  then  acted  upon  with 
advantage.  Most  of  them  praise  boldness,'  when  the  only 
safe  attendant  spirit  of  a  beginner  is  caution ; — advise  velo- 
city, when  the  first  condition  of  success  is  deliberation; 
— and  plead  for  generalisation,  when  all  the  foundations  of 
power  must  be  laid  in  knowledge  of  speciality. 

188.  And  now,  in  the  last  place,  I  have  a  few  things  to 
tell  you  respecting  that  dangerous  nobleness  of  consununate 
arty---CoMPOSiTiON.  For  though  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
you  yet  awhile  to  attempt  it,  and  it  may  be  inexpedient 
for  you  to  attempt  it  at  all,  you  ought  to  know  what  it 
means,  and  to  look  for  and  enjoy  it  in  the  art  of  others. 

Composition  means,  literally  and  simply,  putting  several 
things  together,  so  as  to  make  one  thing  out  of  them; 
the  nature  and  goodness  of  which  they  all  have  a  share  in 
producing.  Thus  a  musician  composes  an  air,  by  putting 
notes  together  in  certain  relations;  a  poet  composes  a  poem, 
by  putting  thoughts  and  words  in  pleasant  order;  and  a 

*  See,  however,  at  the  close  of  this  letter,  the  notice  of  one  more 
point  connected  with  the  management  of  colour,  under  the  head  "Law  of 
Haraumy  "  [p.  200]. 

^  [Such  as  the  works  of  Harding  and  Prout  already  referred  to ;  also  On  Painting 
inOuand  Water  OoUmrs,  by  T.  H.  Fielding  (brother  of  Copley  Fieldmg),  1839,  and 
A  Treatite  an  Landicape  PainHng  and  J^ffBct  in  Water  Ooiaurs,  by  David  Cox,  1841.] 

s  [See  above,  §  16,  p  36.] 

XV.  L 
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painter  a  picture,   by  putting  thoughts,  forms,  and  colours 
in  pleasant  order. 

In  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  unity  must  be 
the  result  of  composition.  A  paviour  cannot  be  said  to 
compose  the  heap  of  stones  which  he  empties  from  his 
cart,  nor  the  sower  the  handful  of  seed  which  he  scatters 
from  his  hand.  It  is  the  essence  of  composition  that 
everything  should  be  in  a  determined  place,  perform  an 
intended  part,  and  act,  in  that  part,  advantageously  for 
everything  that  is  connected  with  it. 

189.  Composition,  understood  in  this  pure  sense,  is  the 
tjrpe,  in  the  arts  of  mankind,  of  the  Providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  ^  It  is  an  exhibition,  in  the  order 
given  to  notes,  or  colours,  or  forms,  of  the  advantage  of 
perfect  fellowship,  discipline,  and  contentment.  In  a  well- 
composed  air,  no  note,  however  short  or  low,  can  be 
spared,  but  the  least  is  as  necessary  as  the  greatest :  no 
note,  however  prolonged,  is  tedious;  but  the  others  prepare 
for,  and  are  benefited  by,  its  duration:  no  note,  however 
high,  is  tyrannous;  the  others  prepare  for,  and  are  bene- 
fited by,  its  exaltation:  no  note,  however  low,  is  over- 
powered; the  others  prepare  for,  and  sympathise  with,  its 
humility:  and  the  result  is,  that  each  and  every  note  has 
a  value  in  the  position  assigned  to  it,  which,  by  itself, 
it  never  possessed,  and  of  which,  by  separation  from  the 
others,  it  would  instantly  be  deprived. 

190.  Similarly,  in  a  good  poem,  each  word  and  thought 
enhances  the  value  of  those  which  precede  and  follow  it; 
and  every  syllable  has  a  loveliness  which  depends  not  so 
much  on  its  abstract  sound  as  on  its  position.  Look  at 
the  same  word  in  a  dictionary,  and  you  will  hardly  re- 
cognise it. 

Much  more  in  a  great  picture;  every  line  and  colour  is 
so  arranged  as  to  advantage  the  rest.  None  are  inessential, 
hoArever  slight ;  and  none  are  independent,  however  forcible. 

*  See  farther,  on  this  tubject.  Modem  Painlert,  voL  iv.  chap.  viii.  §  6 
[Vol.  VI.  p.  132]. 
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It  is  not  enough  that  they  truly  represent  natural  objects; 
but  they  must  fit  into  certain  places,  and  gather  into 
certain  harmonious  groups:  so  that,  for  instance,  the  red 
chinmey  of  a  cottage  is  not  merely  set  in  its  place  as  a 
ohinmey,  but  that  it  may  aifect,  in  a  certain  way  pleasur- 
able to  the  eye,  the  pieces  of  green  or  blue  in  other  parts 
of  the  picture;  and  we  ought  to  see  that  the  work  is 
masterly,  merely  by  the  positions  and  quantities  of  these 
patches  of  green,  red,  and  blue,  even  at  a  distance  which 
raiders  it  perfectly  impossible  to  determine  what  the  colours 
represent:  or  to  see  whether  the  red  is  a  chimney,  or  an 
old  woman's  doak;  and  whether  the  blue  is  smoke,  sky, 
or  water. 

191.  It  seems  to  be  appointed,  in  order  to  remind  us, 
in  all  we  do,  of  the  great  laws  of  Divine  government  and 
human  polity,  that  composition  in  the  arts  should  strongly 
aiffect  every  order  of  mind,  however  unlearned  or  thought- 
less. Hence  the  popular  delight  in  rhythm  and  metre,  and 
in  simple  musical  melodies.  But  it  is  also  appointed  that 
power  of  composition  in  the  fine  arts  should  be  an  exclusive 
attribute  of  great  intellect.  All  men  can  more  or  less  copy 
what  they  see,  and,  more  or  less,  remember  it:  powers  of 
reflection  ai^d  investigation  are  also  common  to  us  all,  so 
that  the  decision  of  inferiority  in  these  rests  only  on  ques- 
tidis  of  degree.  A.  has  a  better  memory  than  B.,  and  C.  re- 
flects more  profoundly  than  D.  But  the  gift  of  composition 
is  not  given  at  aU  to  more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand ;  in 
its  highest  range,  it  does  not  occur  above  three  or  four 
times  in  a  century. 

192.  It  follows,  from  these  general  truths,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  rules  which  will  enable  you  to  compose. 
You  might  much  more  easily  receive  rules  to  enable  you 
to  be  witty.  If  it  were  possible  to  be  witty  by  rule,  wit 
would  cease  to  be  either  admirable  or  amusing:  if  it  were 
possible  to  compose  melody  by  rule,  Mozart  and  Cimarosa 
need  not  have  been  bom:  if  it  were  possible  to  compose 
pictures  by  rule,  Titian  and  Veronese  would  be  ordinary 
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men.  The  essence  of  composition  lies  precisely  in  the  fact 
of  its  being  unteachable,  in  its  being  the  operation  of  an 
individual  mind  of  range  and  power  exalted  above  others.^ 

But  though  no  one  can  invent  by  rule,  there  are  some 
simple  laws  of  arrangement  which  it  is  well  for  you  to 
know,  because,  though  they  wiU  not  enable  you  to  pro- 
duce  a  good  picture,  they  will  often  assist  you  to  set 
forth  what  goodness  may  be  in  your  woric  in  a  more 
teUing  way  than  you  could  have  done  otherwise;  and  by 
tracing  them  in  the  work  of  good  composers,  you  may 
better  understand  the  grasp  of  their  unagination,  and  the 
power  it  possesses  over  their  materials.  I  shall  briefly  state 
the  chief  of  these  laws. 


1.   THE  LAW  OF   PRINCIPALITY. 

198.  The  great  object  of  composition  being  always  to 
secure  unity;  that  is,  to  make  out  of  many  things  one 
whole;  the  first  mode  in  which  this  can  be  effected  is, 
by  determining  that  one  feature  shall  be  more  important 
than  all  the  rest,  and  that  the  others  shall  group  with  it 
in  subordinate  positions. 

This  is  the  simplest  law  of  ordinary  ornamentation. 
Thus  the  group  of  two  leaves,  a,  Fig.  81,  is  unsatisfactory, 

because  it  has  no  leading  leaf;  but 
that  at  b  is  prettier,  because  it  has 
a  head  or  master  leaf;  and  c  more 
satisfactory  still,  because  the  subor- 
dination of  the  other  members  to 
this  head  leaf  is  made  more  mani- 


^ 


fest  by  their  gradual  loss  of  size  as  they  fall  back  from  it. 
Hence  part  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the  Greek  honey- 
suckle ornament,'  and  such  others. 

194.  Thus,    also,  good  pictures  have   always    one  light 
larger   and    brighter   than    the  other  lights,   or   one   figure 

1  [Compare  Vol.  V.  pp.  lia-122.] 

«  [For  which  see  .Stone*  qf  Venice,  vol.  L  (Vol.  IX.  pp.  287,  368,  369).] 
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more  prominent  than  the  other  figures,  or  one  mass  of 
odlour  dominant  over  all  the  other  masses;  and  in  general 
you  will  find  it  much  benefit  your  sketch  if  you  manage 
that  there  shall  be  one  light  on  the  cottage  wall,  or  one 
Uue  doud  in  the  sky,  which  may  attract  the  eye  as  lead- 
ing light,  or  leading  gloom,  above  all  others.  But  the 
observance  of  the  rule  is  often  so  cunningly  concealed  by 
the  great  composers,  that  its  force  is  hardly  at  first  trace- 
able; and  you  will  generally  find  they  are  vulgar  pictures 
in  which  the  law  is  strikingly  manifest. 

195.  This  may  be  simply  illustrated  by  musical  melody: 
for  instance,  in  such  phrases  as  tliis — 


(me  note  (here  the  upper  g)  rules  the  whole  passage,  and 
has  the  fuH  energy  of  it  concentrated  in  itself.  Such 
passages,  corresponding  to  completely  subordinated  com- 
positions in  painting,  are  apt  to  be  wearisome  if  often 
repeated.     But,  in  such  a  phrase  as  this — 


?iinriytft.\i^- 


^ 


J  tj^  >    »■ 


it  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  principal  note.^  The 
A  in  the  last  bar  is  slightly  dominant,  but  there  is  a 
very  equal  current  of  power  running  through  the  whole; 
and  such  passaires  rarely  weary.  And  this  principle  holds 
ttaough  vit  S«  of  JL^ent;  so  that  S.  thoVdest 

*  [The  former  phrase  is  from  Bellini'i  SomnanUnJa :  "Ah !  Vjsrehk  non  pofso"; 
the  latter,  from  Mozart's  Dan  Juan :  "  Horch  aaf  den  Klang  der  Zither."] 
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compositi(His,  such  as  Paul  Veronese's  Marriage  in  Cana, 
or  Raphael's  Disputa,^  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  at  once  on 
the  principal  figure ;  and  very  commonly  the  figure  which 
is  really  chief  does  not  catch  the  eye  at  first,  but  is 
gradually  felt  to  be  more  and  m(H«  conspicuous  as  we 
gaze.  Thus  in  Titian's  grand  composition  of  the  Comaro 
Family,'  the  figure  meant  to  be  principal  is  a  youth  of 
fifteen   or   sixteen,   whose    portrut   it   was   evidently   the 


pfunter's  object  to  make  as  interesting  as  possible.  But  a 
grand  Madonna,  and  a  St.  George  with  a  drifting  banner, 
and  many  figures  more,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  first  catch  the  eye;  little  by  little  we  are  led  away 
from  them  to  a  gleam  of  pearly  light  in  the  lower  comer, 
and  find  that,  from  the  head  which  it  shines  upon,  we  can 
turn  our  eyes  no  more. 

196.  As,  in  every  good  picture,  nearly  all  laws  of  design 
are  more  or  less  exemplified,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  an 
easier  way  of  expluning  them  to  analyse   one  composition 

'  [For  the  "  Marriage  in  Cuia,"  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  Ml,  M2,  etc. ;  for  the  "  Dispnta," 
A\JvyfoT  Ever,  g  147,  and  Too  Patht,  §  21  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  134) ;  Eagk't  A'ert,  §  46 ;  and 
Mtmingt  im  liorenee,  §  78  n.l 

'  [A  Blip  of  the  pen  for  '  Peaaro  Family  "  ;  the  picture  is  in  the  Frari,  at  Venice 
(Me  Vol.  XI.  p.  380);  there  is  »  nprodDction  of  it  in  Claude  Phillips'  BarSer  Worki^ 
Titian,  p.  92.] 
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thoroughly,  than  to  give  instances  from  various  works.  I 
shall  therefore  take  one  of  Turner's  simplest;  which  will 
allow  us,  so  to  speak,  easily  to  decompose  it,  and  illustrate 
each  law  by  it  as  we  proceed. 

Fig.  82  is  a  rude  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
subject;  the  old  bridge  over  the  Moselle  at  Coblentz,  the 
town  of  Coblentz  on  the  right,  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  left.^ 
The  leading  or  master  feature  is,  of  course,  the  tower  on 
the  bridge.  It  is  kept  from  being  too  principal  by  an  im- 
portant group  on  each  side  of  it;  the  boats,  on  the  right, 
and  Ehrenbreitstein  beyond.  The  boats  are  large  in  mass, 
and  more  forcible  in  colour,  but  they  are  broken  into  small 
divisions,  while  the  tower  is  simple,  and  therefore  it  still 
leads.  Ehrenbreitstein  is  noble  in  its  mass,  but  so  reduced 
by  aerial  perspective  of  colour  that  it  cannot  contend  with 
the  tower,  which  therefore  holds  the  eye,  and  becomes  the 
key  of  the  picture.  We  shall  see  presently  how  the  very 
objects  which  seem  at  first  to  contend  with  it  for  the 
mastery  are  made,  occultly,  to  increase  its  preeminence. 


2.    THE   LAW   OF   REPETITION. 

197.  Another  important  means  of  expressing  unity  is  to 
mark  some  kind  of  sympathy  among  the  different  objects, 
and  perhaps  the  pleasantest,  because  most  surprising,  kind 
of  sympathy,  is  when  one  group  imitates  or  repeats  another ; 
not  in  the  way  of  balance  or  symmetry,  but  subordinately, 
like  a  far-away  and  broken  echo  of  it.  Prout  has  insisted 
much  on  this  law  in  all  his  writings  on  composition ;  *  and  I 
think  it  is  even  more  authoritatively  present  in  the  minds 


1  [This  drawing  of  Coblentz  was  in  Ruskin's  collection  :  see  his  NdUi  en  hU 
Dratnnffg  by  Turner,  No.  62  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  4M).] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  the  remarks  on  Plate  I.  in  his  HinU  on  Light  and  Shadow, 
CompoHHon,  etc, :  "  In  No.  1,  the  boat  nnd  figures  nearly  occupy  the  centre ;  some 
object,  equally  dark  and  light,  therefore  was  necessary,  in  a  lee*  quantity,  to  prevent 
the  principid  group  from  appearing  as  if  by  itself  and  unconnected  with  the  whole." 
In  the  same  work  he  g^ves  other  illustrations  of  the  same  law.] 
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of  most  great  composers  than  the  law  of  principality.*  It 
is  quite  curious  to  see  the  pains  that  Turner  sometimes 
takes  to  echo  an  important  passage  of  colour ;  in  the  Pem- 
broke Castle,  for  instance/  there  are  two  fishing-boats,  one 
with  a  red,  and  another  with  a  white  saiL  In  a  line  with 
them,  on  the  beach,  are  two  fish  in  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tive positions;  one  red  and  one  white.  It  is  observable 
that  he  uses  the  artifice  chiefly  in  pictures  where  he  wishes 
to  obtain  an  expression  of  repose :  in  my  notice  of  the  plate 
of  Scarborough,  in  the  series  of  the  Harbours  of  England^ 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  this  point ;  and  I 
extract  in  the  notet  one  or  two  sentences  which  explain 
the  principle.  In  the  composition  I  have  chosen  for  our 
illustration,  this  reduplication  is  employed  to  a  singular 
extent.  The  tower,  or  leading  feature,  is  first  repeated  by 
the  low  echo  of  it  to  the  left;  put  your  finger  over  this 
lower  tower,  and  see  how  the  picture  is  spoiled.  Then  the 
spires  of  Coblentz  are  all  arranged  in  couples  (how  they  are 
arranged  in  reality  does  not  matter ;  when  we  are  composing 
a  great  picture,  we  must  play  the  towers  about  till  they 
come  right,  as  fearlessly  as  if  they  were  chessmen  instead 
of  cathedrals).  The  dual  arrangement  of  these  towers  would 
have  been  too  easily  seen,  were  it  not  for  the  little  one 
which  pretends  to  make  a  triad  of  the  last  group  on  the 
right,  but  is  so  faint  as  hardly  to  be  discernible ;  it  just 
takes  ofi^  the  attention  from  the  artifice,  helped  in  doing  so 

♦  See  Note  7  in  Appendix  I.  [p.  2171. 

t  "  In  general,  throughout  Nature,  reflection  and  repetition  are  peaceful 
things,  associated  with  the  idea  of  quiet  succession  in  events;  that  one 
day  should  be  like  another  day,  or  one  history  the  re)>etition  of  another 
history,  being  more  or  less  results  of  quietness,  while  dissimilarity  and 
non-succession  are  results  of  interference  and  disquietude.  Thus,  though 
an  echo  actually  increases  the  quantity  of  sound  heard,  its  repetition  of  the 
note  or  syllable  gives  an  idea  of  odmness  attainable  in  no  other  way; 
hence  also  the  feeling  of  calm  given  to  a  landscape  by  the  voice  of  a 
cuckoo."  2 


»  [In  No. 
«  [Vol.  X 


12  of  England  and  Waies.] 
XIIL  pp.  73,  74.] 
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by  the  mast  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  which,  however,  has 
instantly  its  own  duplicate  put  at  the  stem.^  Then  there 
is  the  hurge  boat  near,  and  its  echo  beyond  it.  That  echo 
is  divided  into  two  again,  and  each  of  those  two  smaller 
boats  has  two  figures  in  it ;  while  two  figures  are  also  sitting 
together  on  the  great  rudder  that  lies  half  in  the  water, 
and  half  aground.  Then,  finally,  the  great  mass  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  which  appears  at  first  to  have  no  answering 
form,  has  almost  \t&  facsimile  in  the  bank  on  which  the  girl 
is  sitting;  this  bank  is  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  picture  as  any  object  in  the  whole  series. 
All  this  is  done  to  deepen  the  effect  of  repose. 

198.  Symmetry,  or  the  balance  of  parts  or  masses  in 
nearly  equal  opposition,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  treat- 
ment under  the  law  of  Repetition.  For  the  opposition, 
in  a  symmetrical  object,  is  of  like  things  reflecting  each 
other:  it  is  not  the  balance  of  contrary  natures  (like  that 
of  day  and  night),  but  of  like  natures  or  like  forms;  one 
side  of  a  leaf  being  set  like  the  reflection  of  the  other  in 
Mrater. 

Symmetry  in  Nature  is,  however,  never  formal  nor 
accurate.  She  takes  the  greatest  care  to  secure  some  differ- 
ence between  the  corresponding  things  or  parts  of  things; 
and  an  approximation  to  accurate  symmetry  is  only  per- 
mitted in  animals,  because  their  motions  secure  perpetual 
difference  between  the  balancing  parts.  Stand  before  a 
mirror;  hold  your  arms  in  precisely  the  same  position  at 
each  side,  your  head  upright,  your  body  straight;  divide 
your  hair  exactly  in  the  middle  and  get  it  as  nearly  as  you 
can  into  exactly  the  same  shape  over  each  ear ;  and  you  will 
see  the  effect  of  accurate  symmetry :  you  will  see,  no  less, 
how  all  grace  and  power  in  the  human  form  result  from 
the  interference  of  motion  and  life  with  synmietry,  and 
from  the  reconciliation  of  its  balance  with  its  changefulness. 

*  This  is  obscure  in  the  rude  woodcut,  the  masts  being  so  delicate 
that  they  are  confused  among  the  lines  of  reflection.  In  the  original  they 
have  orange  light  upon  them,  relicTed  against  purple  behind. 
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Your  position,  as  seen  in  the  mirror,  is  the  hi^est  type  of 
symmetry  as  understood  by  modem  architects. 

199.  In  many  sacred  compositions,  living  synunetry,  the 
balance  of  harmonious  opposites,  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
sources  of  their  power:  almost  any  works  of  the  early 
painters,  Angelico,  Perugino,  Giotto,  etc.,  will  ftunish  you 
with  notable  instances  of  it.  The  Madonna  of  Perugino  in 
the  National  Gallery,  with  the  angel  Michael  on  one  side 
and  Raphael  on  the  other,  is  as  beautiful  an  example  as 
you  can  have.^ 

In  landscape,  the  principle  of  balance  is  more  or  less 
carried  out,  in  proportion  to  the  wish  of  the  painter  to  ex- 
press disciplined  calmness.  In  bad  compositions,  as  in  bad 
architecture,  it  is  formal,  a  tree  on  one  side  answering  a 
tree  on  the  other ;  but  in  good  compositions,  as  in  graceful 
statues,  it  is  always  easy  and  sometimes  hardly  traceable. 
In  the  Coblentz,  however,  you  cannot  have  much  difficulty 
in  seeing  how  the  boats  on  one  side  of  the  tower  and  the 
figures  on  the  other  are  set  in  nearly  equal  balance;  the 
tower,  as  a  central  mass,  uniting  both. 

8.   THE  LAW  OF  CONTINUriY. 

200.  Another  important  and  pleasurable  way  of  express- 
ing unity,  is  by  giving  some  orderly  succession  to  a  number 
of  objects  more  or  less  similar.  And  this  succession  is  most 
interesting  when  it  is  connected  with  some  gradual  change 
in  the  aspect  or  character  of  the  objects.  Thus  the  succes- 
sion of  the  pillars  of  a  cathedral  aisle  is  most  interesting 
when  they  retire  in  perspective,  becoming  more  and  more 
obscure  in  distance :  so  the  succession  of  moimtain  promon- 
tories one  behind  another,  on  the  flanks  of  a  valley;  so  the 
succession  of  clouds,  fading  farther  and  farther  towards  the 
horizon;  each  promontory  and  each  cloud  being  of  different 
shape,  yet  all  evidently  following  in  a  calm  and  appointed 

*  [No.  28a    For  other  references  by  Ruskin  to  the  picture,  see  Vol  XIII.  p.  17«3  n., 
and  VoL  XI  v.  p.  344.]  r        -f 
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order.  If  there  be  no  change  at  all  in  the  shape  or  size  of 
the  objects,  there  is  no  continuity;  there  is  only  repetition 
— monotony.  It  is  the  change  in  shape  which  su^ests  the 
idea  of  their  being  individuiJly  free,  and  able  to  escape,  if 
they  liked,  from  the  law  that  rules  them,  and  yet  submitting 
to  it. 

201.  I  will  leave  our  chosen  illustrative  composition  for 
a  momoit  to  take  up  another,  still  more  expressive  of  this 


law.  It  is  one  of  Turner's  most  tender  studies,  a  sketch  on 
Calais  Sands  at  simset ; '  so  delicate  in  the  expression  of 
wave  and  cloud,  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  reach 
it  with  any  kind  of  outline  in  a  woodcut;  but  the  rough 
sketch.  Fig.  88,  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  its  arrange- 
ment. The  aim  of  the  painter  has  been  to  ^ve  the  in- 
tensest  expression  of  repose,  together  with  the  enchanted* 
lulling,  monotonous  motion  of  cloud  and  wave.  All  the 
clouds  are  moving  in  innumerable  ranks  after  the  sun, 
meeting  towards  that  point  in  the  horizon  where  he  has  set ; 
and  the  tidal  waves  gain  in  winding  currents  upon  the  sand, 
with  that  stealthy  haste  in  which  they  cross  each  other  so 

■  [Tli«  «ditQr«  are  unable  to  inct  thu  iketch.] 
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quietly,  at  their  edges ;  just  folding  one  over  another  as  they 
meet,  like  a  little  piece  of  ruffled  silk,  and  leapinjo:  up  a  little 
«  tw.  ehild^n  if  «.d  cUpthdr  h^  ^d*thi  going 
on  again,  each  in  its  silent  hurry,  drawing  pointed  arches  on 
the  sand  as  their  thin  edges  intersect  in  parting.  But  all 
this  would  not  have  been  enough  expressed  without  the 
line  of  the  old  pier-timbers,  black  with  weeds,  strained  and 
bent  by  the  storm  waves,  and  now  seeming  to  stoop  in 
following  one  another,  like  dark  ghosts  escaping  slowly  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  pursuing  sea. 

202.  I  need  not,  I  hope,  point  out  to  the  reader  the 
illustration  of  this  law  of  continuance  in  the  subject  chosen 
for  our  general  illustration.  It  was  simply  that  gntdual 
succession  of  the  retiring  arches  of  the  bridge  which  in- 
duced Turner  to  paint  the  subject  at  all;  and  it  was  this 
same  principle  which  led  him  always  to  seize  on  subjects 
includhig  long  bridges  wherever  he  could  find  them;  but 
especially,  observe,  unequal  bridges,  having  the  highest  arch 
at  one  side  rather  than  at  the  centre.  There  is  a  reason 
for  this,  irrespective  of  general  laws  of  composition,  and  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  rivers,  which  I  may  as  weU  stop 
a  minute  to  tell  you  about,  and  let  you  rest  from  the  study 
of  composition. 

208.  All  rivers,  small  or  large,  agree  in  one  character, 
they  like  to  lean  a  little  on  one  side:  they  cannot  bear  to 
have  their  channels  deepest  in  the  middle,  but  will  always, 
if  they  can,  have  one  bank  to  sun  themselves  upon,  and 
another  to  get  cool  imder;  one  shingly  shore  to  play  over, 
where  they  may  be  shallow,  and  foolish,  and  childlike,  and 
another  steep  shore,  under  which  they  can  pause,  and  purify 
themselves,  and  get  their  strength  of  waves  fully  together 
for  due  occasion.  Rivers  in  this  way  are  just  like  wise 
men,  who  keep  one  side  of  their  life  for  play,  and  another 
for  work ;  and  can  be  brilliant,  and  chattering,  and  trans- 
parent, when  they  are  at  ease,  and  yet  take  deep  coimsel 
on  the  other  side  when  they  set  themselves  to  their  main 
purpose.      And   rivers    are  just   in  this    divided,   also,  like 
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wicked  and  good  men:  the  good  rivers  have  serviceable 
deep  places  all  along  their  banks,  that  ships  can  sail  in; 
but  the  wicked  rivers  go  scooping  irregularly  under  their 
bonks  until  they  get  full  of  strangling  eddies,  which  no 
boat  can  row  over  without  being  twisted  against  the  rocks; 
and  pools  like  wells,  which  no  one  can  get  out  of  but  the 
water-kelpie  that  lives  at  the  bottom;  but,  wicked  or  good, 
the  rivers  all  agree  in  having  two  kinds  of  sides.  Now  the 
natural  way  in  which  a  village  stone-mason  therefore  throws 
a  bridge  over  a  strong  stream  is,  of  course,  to  build  a  great 
door  to  let  the  cat  through,  and  Uttle  doors  to  let  the 
kittens  through;  a  great  arch  for  the  great  current,  to  give 
it  room  in  flood  time,  and  little  arches  for  the  little  currents 
along  the  shallow  shore.  This,  even  without  any  prudential 
respect  for  the  floods  of  the  great  current,  he  would  do  in 
simple  economy  of  work  and  stone;  for  the  smaller  your 
arches  are,  the  less  material  you  want  on  their  flanks.  Two 
arches  over  the  same  span  of  river,  supposing  the  hutments 
are  at  the  same  depth,  are  cheaper  than  one,  and  that  by  a 
great  deal ;  so  that,  where  the  current  is  shallow,  the  village 
mason  makes  his  arches  many  and  low:  as  the  water  gets 
deeper,  and  it  becomes  troublesome  to  build  his  piers  up 
from  the  bottom,  he  throws  his  arches  wider;  at  last 
he  comes  to  the  deep  stream,  and,  as  he  cannot  build  at 
the  bottom  of  that,  he  throws  his  largest  arch  over  it 
with  a  leap,  and  with  another  little  one  or  so  gains  the 
opposite  shore.  Of  course  as  arches  are  wider  they  must 
be  higher,  or  they  will  not  stand;  so  the  roadway  must 
rise  as  the  arches  widen.  And  thus  we  have  the  general 
tjrpe  of  bridge,  with  its  highest  and  widest  arch  towards  one 
side,  and  a  train  of  minor  arches  running  over  the  flat  shore 
on  the  other :  usually  a  steep  bank  at  the  river-side  next 
the  large  arch ;  always,  of  course,  a  flat  shore  on  the  side  of 
the  small  ones:  and  the  bend  of  the  river  assuredly  con- 
cave towards  this  flat,  cutting  round,  with  a  sweep  into 
the  steep  bank ;  or,  if  there  is  no  steep  bank,  still  assuredly 
cutting  into  the  shore  at  the  steep  end  of  the  bridge. 
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Now  this  kind  of  bridge,  sympathising,  as  it  does,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  river,  and  marking  the  nature  of  the  thing 
it  has  to  deal  with  and  conquer,  is  the  ideal  of  a  bridge; 
and  all  endeavours  to  do  the  thing  in  a  grand  engineer's 
manner,  with  a  level  roadway  and  equal  arches,  are  bar- 
barous; not  only  because  all  monotonous  forms  are  ugly 
in  themselves,  but  because  the  mind  perceives  at  once  that 
there  has  been  cost  uselessly  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of 
formality.* 

204.  Well,  to  return  to  our  continuity.  We  see  that 
the  Tumerian  bridge  in  Fig.  82  is  of  the  absolutely  perfect 
type,  and  is  still  farther  interesting  by  having  its  main  arch 
crowned  by  a  watch-tower.  But  as  I  want  you  to  note 
especially  what  perhaps  was  not  the  case  in  the  real  bridge, 
but  is  entirely  Turner's  doing,  you  will  find  that  though 
the  arches  diminish  gradually,  not  one  is  regularly  dimin- 
ished— ^they  are  all  of  different  shapes  and  sizes:  you  can- 
not see  this  clearly  in  Fig.  82,  but  in  the  larger  diagram. 
Fig.  84,  opposite,  you  will  with  ease.  This  is  indeed  also 
part  of  the  ideal  of  a  bridge,  because  the  lateral  currents 
near  the  shore  are  of  course  irregular  in  size,  and  a  simple 

*  The  cost  of  art  in  getting  a  bridge  level  is  always  lost,  for  jou  must  get 
up  to  the  height  of  the  central  arch  at  any  rate,  ancl  you  only  can  make  the 
wnole  bridge  level  by  putting  the  hill  farther  back,  and  pretending  to  have 
got  rid  of  it  when  you  have  not,  but  have  only  wasted  money  in  bidlding  an 
unnecessary  embankment.  Of  course,  the  bridge  should  not  be  difficultly  or 
dangerously  steep,  but  the  necessary  slope,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  in 
the  bridge  itself,  as  far  as  the  bridge  can  take  it,  and  not  pushed  aside  into 
the  approach,  as  in  our  Waterloo  road ;  the  only  rational  excuse  for  doing 
which  is  that  when  the  slope  must  be  long  it  is  inconvenient  to  put  on  a  drag 
at  the  top  of  the  bridge,  and  that  any  restiveness  of  the  horse  is  more  dangerous 
on  the  bridge  than  on  the  embankment.  To  this  I  answer :  first,  it  is  not 
more  dangerous  in  reality,  though  it  looks  so,  for  the  bridge  is  always  guarded 
by  an  effective  parapet,  but  the  embankment  is  sure  to  have  no  parapet,  or 
only  a  useless  rail ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  slope  on  the 
bridge  and  make  the  roadway  wide  in  proportion,  so  as  to  be  quite  safe, 
because  a  little  waste  of  space  on  the  river  is  no  loss,  but  your  wide  em- 
bankment at  the  side  loses  good  ground ;  and  so  my  picturesque  bridges 
are  right  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  built  again  some  day 
instead  of  the  frightful  straight-backed  things  which  we  fancy  are  fine.  Mid 
accept  from  the  pontifical  rigidities  of  the  engineering  mind. 
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builder  would  naturally  vary  his  arches  accordingly;  and 
also,  if  the  bottom  was  rod^,  build  his  piers  where  the 
rocks  came.  But  it  is  not  as  a  part  of  bridge  ideal,  but  as  a 
necessity  of  all  noble  composition,  that  this  irregularity  is 
introduced  by  Turner.  It  at  once  raises  the  object  thus 
treated  from  the  lower  or  vulgar  imity  of  rigid  law  to  the 
greater  unity  of  clouds,  and  waves,  and  trees,  and  human 
souls,  each  different,  each  obedient,  and  each  in  harmonious 
service. 

4.   THE   LAW   OF  CUBVATUB£. 

205.  There:  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  noticed  in 
this  bridge  of  Turner's.  Not  only  does  it  slope  away  un- 
equally at  its  sides,  but  it  slopes  in  a  gradual  though  very 
subtle  curve.  And  if  you  substitute  a  straight  line  for  this 
curve  (drawing  one  with  a  rule  from  the  base  of  the  tower 
on  each  side  to  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  in  Fig.  84,  and  effac- 
ing the  curve),  you  will  instantly  see  that  the  design  has 
suffered  grievously.  You  may  ascertain,  by  experiment, 
that  all  beautifril  objects  whatsoever  are  thus  terminated  by 
delicately  curved  lines,  except  where  the  straight  line  is 
indispensable  to  their  use  or  stability ;  and  that  when  a  com- 
plete system  of  straight  lines,  throughout  the  form,  is 
necessary  to  that  stability,  as  in  crystals,  the  beauty,  if  any 
exists,  is  in  colour  and  transparency,  not  in  form.  Cut  out 
the  shape  of  any  crystal  you  like,  in  white  wax  or  wood,  and 
put  it  beside  a  white  Uly,  and  you  will  feel  the  force  of 
the  curvature  in  its  purity,  irrespective  of  added  colour, 
or  other  interfering  elements  of  beauty. 

206.  Well,  as  curves  are  more  beautiful  than  straight 
lines,  it  is  necessary  to  a  good  composition  that  its  con- 
tinuities of  object,  mass,  or  colour  should  be,  if  possible,  in 
curves,  rather  than  straight  lines  or  angular  ones.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  simplest  and  prettiest  examples  of  a  gracefrd 
continuity  of  this  kind  is  in  the  line  traced  at  any  moment 
by  the  corks  of  a  net  as  it  is  being  drawn:  nearly  every 
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I  is  mace  or  less  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  dotted 
line.  Now,  it  is  almost  always  possible,  not  only  to  secure 
such  a  continuity  in  the  arrangement  or  boundaries  of  objects 
'which,  like  these  bridge  arches  or  the  corks  of  the  net,  are 
actually  connected  with  each  other,  but — and  this  is  a  still 
more  noble  and  interesting  kind  of  continuity — among 
features  which  appear  at  first  entirely  separate.     Thus  the 


trw^ 
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towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  the  left,  in  Fig.  82,  appear  at 
first  independent  of  each  other ;  but  when  I  give  their  pro- 
file, on  a  larger  scale,  Fig.  85,  the  reader  may  easily  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  subtle  cadence  and  harmony  among 
them.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  all  boimded  by 
one  grand  curve,  traced  by  the  dotted  line ;  out  of  the  seven 
towers,  four  precisely  touch  this  cuurve,  the  others  only  falling 
back  from  it  here  and  there  to  keep  the  eye  fiY)m  discover- 
ing it  too  easily. 

207.  And  it  is  not  only  always  possible  to  obtain  con- 
tinuities of  this  kind :   it  is,  in  drawing  la^  forest   or 
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mountain  forms,  essentiiil  to  trotlL  The  towers  of  Ehrat*^ 
femitstein  nrig^t  or  might  not  in  rmbtf  fidl  into  such  m 
cinrre,  but  assuradly  tl^  basah  rock  on  \?faicli  they  stand 
did;  fiir  all  mountain  forms  not  chnnen  into  absolute  pre^ 
dpice,  nor  covered  by  stra^ht  slopes  of  shales,  are  more 
or  less  goTiemed  by  these  great  curves,  it  being  one  of  the 
aims  of  Nature  in  all  her  work  to  produce  them.  Die 
reader  must  already  know  this,  if  he  has  been  able  to 
sketch  at  all  among  mountains;  if  not,  let  him  merely 
draw  for  himself,  carefully,  the  outlines  of  any  low  hilLs 
accessible  to  him,  where  they  are  tolerably  steep,  or  of 
the  woods  which  grow  on  them.  The  steeper  shore  of  the 
Thames  at  Maidenhead,  or  any  of  the  downs  at  Brighton 
or  Dover,  or,  even  nearer,  about  Croydon  (as  Addington 
Hills),  is  easily  accessible  to  a  Londoner;  and  he  will  soon 
find  not  only  how  constant,  but  how  graceful  the  curva- 
ture is.  Graceful  curvature  is  distinguished  firom  ungraceful 
by  two  characters;  first  in  its  moderation,  that  is  to  say, 
its  close  approach  to  straightness  in  some  part  of  its  course ;  * 
and,  secondly,  by  its  variation,  that  is  to  say,  its  never  re- 
maining equal  in  degree  at  different  parts  of  its  course. 
208.  This  variation  is  itself  twofold  in  all  good  curves. 
A.  There  is,  first,  a  steady  change  through  the  whole 
line,  from  less  to  more  curvature,  or  more  to  less,  so  that 

no  part  of  the  line  is  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  or 
can  be  drawn  by  com- 
passes in  tmy  way  what- 
•  ever.     Thus,  in  Fig.  86, 

^'  a  is  a  bad  curve  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  a  <5ircle,  and  is  therefore  monotonoias 
throughout;  but  6  is  a  good  curve,  because  it  ccmtinuaiiy 
changes  its  direction  as  it  proceeds. 

*  I  cannot  waste  space  here  by  reprinting  what  I  have  said  ia  other 
books ;  but  the  reader  ought,  if  possible,  to  refer  to  4iie  notices  of  this 
part  of  our  subject  in  Modern  Painiers,  vol.  iv.  chap.  xvii. ;  and  Stones  of 
Ftniet,  vol.  iU.  chap.  L  §  S.     [Vol.  VI.  -pp.  828  itq.,  VfO.  KL  p.  8.] 
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Hie  ^st  diflference  between  good  and  bad  drawing  of 

tree    boughs    consists  in    observance    of   this   fact.      Thus, 

when  I  put  leaves  on  the   line  6,  as  in 

Fig.    87,    you    can    immediately   feel    the 

springiness  of  character  dependent  on  the 

ohaogefiilness  of  the  curve.     You  may  put 

leaves  on  the  other  line  for  yourself,  but 

you  will   find  you  cannot  make  a  right  tree  spray  of  it. 

For  all  tree  boughs,   large  or  small,  as  well  as  all  noble 

natural  lines  whatsoever,  agree  in  this 
character ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  primal 
necessity  that  your  eye  should  always 
seize  and  your  hand  trace  it.  Here 
are  two  more  portions  of  good  curves, 
with  leaves  put  on  them  at  the  ex- 
tremities instead  of  the  flanks.  Fig. 
88 ;  and  two  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  masses  of  foliage  seen  4 
little  farther  off.  Fig.  89,  which  you 
may  in  like  manner  amuse  yoin^elf 
by  turning  into  segments  of  circles — 

you  will  see  with  what  result.     I   hope  however  you  have 

beside  you,  by  this  time,  many  good  studies  of  tree  boughs 

carefully  made,  in  which  you  may  study  variations  of  curva- 
ture in  their  most  complicated  and  lovely 

fomns.^ 

209.  B.   Not    only    does    every   good 

curve  vary  in  general  tendency,  but  it  is 

modulated,  as  it  proceeds,  by  myriads  of 

subordinate  curves.    Thus  the  outlines  of 

a  tree  trunk  are  never  as  at  a.  Fig.  40, 

but  as  at  b.     So  also  in  waves,  clouds,  and  all  ^other  nol)ly 


Fig,  98 


*  If  you  happen  to  be  reading  at  this  part  of  the  book,  without  haying 
gone  through  any  previous  practice,  turn  back  to  the  sketch  of  the  rami- 
fication of  stone  pine,  Fig.  4,  p.  41,  and  examine  the  curves  of  its  boughs 
one  by  one,  trjring  them  by  the  conditions  here  stated  under  the  heads 
A  and  B. 
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formed  masses.  Thus  another  essential  difference  between 
good  and  bad  drawing,  or  good  and  bad  sculpture,  depends 
on  the  quantity  and  refinement  of  minor  curvatures  carried, 
by  good  work,  into  the  great  lines.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  variation  in  large  curves,  but  composition 

of  large  curves  out  of  small  ones;  it  is  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  beautiful  ele- 
ment, but  not  a  change  in  its  nature. 


5.    THE   LAW   OF   RADIATION.^ 

210.  We  have  hitherto  been  concerned  only 
with  the  binding  of  our  various  objects  into 
beautiful  lines  or  processions.  The  next  point 
we  have  to  consider  is,  how  we  may  unite 
these  lines  or  processions  themselves,  so  as  to 
make  groups  of  them. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  harmonies  of 
lines.  One  in  which,  moving  more  or  less 
side  by  side,  they  variously,  but  evidently  with 
consent,  retire  from  or  approach  each  other, 
intersect  or  oppose  each  other;  currents  of 
melody  in  music,  for  different  voices,  thus 
approach  and  cross,  fall  and  rise,  in  harmony ; 
so  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  they  approach  the 
shore,  flow  into  one  another  or  cross,  but  with  a  great 
unity  through  all ;  and  so  various  lines  of  composition  often 
flow  harmoniously  through  and  across  each  other  in  a 
picture.  But  the  most  simple  and  perfect  connexion  of 
lines  is  by  radiation;  that  is,  by  their  all  sprin^g  from 
one  point,  or  closing  towards  it ;  and  this  harmony  is  often, 
in  Nature  almost  always,  united  with  the  other;  as  the 
boughs   of   trees,  though  they  intersect  and  play  amongst 


^.40 


^  [On  the  sabject  of  radiant  curvatare^  compare  Modem  Painiers,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI. 
p.  248).] 
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eacsh  other  irregularly,  indicate  by  their  general  tendency 
thdr  origin  from  one  root.  An  essential  part  of  the  beauty 
of  all  vegetable  form  is  in  this  radiation;  it  is  seen  most 
simply  in  a  single  flower  or  leaf,  as  in  a  convolvulus  bell, 
or  chestnut  leaf;  but  more  beautifully  in  the  complicated 
arrangements  of  the  large  boughs  and  sprays.  For  a  leaf 
is  only  a  flat  piece  of  radiation ;  but  the  tree  throws  its 
branches  on  all  sides,  and  even  in  every  profile  view  of  it, 
which  presents  a  radiation  more  or  less  correspondent  to 
that  of  its  leaves,  it  is  more  beautiful,  because  varied  by 
tiie  freedom  of  the  separate  branches.  I  believe  it  has 
been  ascertained  that,  in  all  trees,  the  angle 
at  which,  in  their  leaves,  the  lateral  ribs  are 
set  on  their  central  rib  is  approximately  the 
same  at  which  the  branches  leave  the  great 
stem ;  and  thus  each  section  of  the  tree  would 
present  a  kind  of  magnified  view  of  its  own 
leaf,  were  it  not  for  the  interfering  force  of 
gravity  on  the  masses  of  foliage.  This  force 
in  proportion  to  their  age,  and  the   lateral  ■ 

leverage  upon  them,  bears  them  downwards  at 
the  extremities,  so  that,  as  before  noticed,  the  lower  the 
bough  grows  on  the  stem,  the  more  it  droops  {Fig.  17,  p.  98) ; 
besides  this,  nearly  all  beautiful  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
divide  into  two  or  more  principal  masses,  which  give  a 
prettier  and  more  complicated  symmetry  than  if  one  stem  ran 
all  the  way  up  the  centre.  Fig.  41  may  thus  be  considered 
the  simplest  type  of  tree  radiation,  as  opposed  to  leaf  radia- 
tion. In  this  figure,  however,  all  secondary  ramification  is 
unrepresented,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity ;  but  if  we  take  (me 
half  of  such  a  tree,  and  merely  give  two  secondary  branches 
to  each  main  branch  (as  represented  in  the  general  branch 
structure  shown  at  b.  Fig.  18,  p.  98),  we  shall  have  the 
form  Fig.  42.  This  I  consider  the  perfect  general  type  of 
tree  structure ;  and  it  is  curiously  connected  with  certain 
forms  of  Greek,  Bjrzantine,  and  Gothic  ornamentation,  into 
the  discussion  of  which,  however,  we  must  not  enter  here. 
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It  will  be  observedy  that  both  in  Figs.  41  and  42  all  the 
l»andbes  so  spring  firom  the  main  stem  as  very  nearly  to 
suggest  their  united  radiation  from  the  root  R.  This  is  by 
i»  m6ani»  universally  the  case;  but  if  the  branches  do  not 
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Fig.  42 
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hebd  towards  a  poitit  in  the  root,  they  at  least  converge 
to  some  pomt  or  other.  In  the  examples  in  Fig.  48,  the 
mathematical  centre  of  curvature,  a,  is  thus,  in  one  case, 
on  th6  ground,  at  some  distance  fit>m  the  root,  and  in  the 
other,  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  Half,  only,  of 
each  tree  is  given,  for  the  sake  of  deafness :  Fig.  44 
gives  both  sides  of  another  example,  in  which  the 
origins  of  curvature  are  below  the  rdot.  As  the 
positiofis  of  such  points  may  be  varied  without 
end,  fiind  as  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  is  also 
farther  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  boughs 
springing  for  the  most  part  in  a  spiral  order  round 
the  tree,  and  at  proportionate  distances,  the  systems 
of  curvature  which  regulate  the  form  of  vegetation 
are  quite  infinite.  Infinite  is  a  word  easily  said, 
and  easily  written,  and  people  do  not  always  mean 
it  when  they  say  it;  in  this  case  I  do  mean  it: 
the  number  of  systems  is  incalculable,  and  even  to 
furnish  anything  like  a  representative  niunber  of 
types,  1  should  have  to  give  several  hundreds  of  figures  sUch 
as  Fig.  44.* 

*  The  reader^  I  ho|ie,  obsenres  lilways  that  evetjr  line  ifl  thefe  figutes 
is  itself  one  of  varying  curvature,  and  cannot  be  drawn  by  compassei. 


Fig,U 
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211.  Thus  fail  however,  we  have  only  been  speaking  of 
the  great  relations  of  stem  and  branches.  The  forms  of  the 
branches  themselves  are  regulated  by  still  more  subtle  laws, 
for  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  form 
of  the  tree  and  of  the  leafl  The  leaf  has  a  flat  ramification ; 
the  tree  a  completely  rounded  one;  the  bough  is  neither 
xounded  nor  flat,  but  has  a  structure  exactly  balanced 
between  the  two,  in  a  half-^flattaied,  half-rounded  flake, 
closely  resembling  in  shape  one  of  the  thick  leaves  of  an 
artichoke  or  the  flake  of  a  fir  cone ;  by  combination  forming 
the  sotid  mass  of  the  tree,  as  the  leaves  compose  the  arti- 
choke head.  I  have  before  pointed  out  to  you  the  general 
resemblance  of  these  branch  flakes  to  an  extended  hand;^ 
but  they  may  be  more  accurately  represented  by  the  ribs 
of  a  boat.  If  you  can  imagine 
a  very  broad-headed  and  flattened 
boat  applied  by  its  keel  to  the 
end  of   a    main    branch,"*  as   in 

Fig.  45,  the  lines  which  its  ribs  "  * 

wiU  take,   supposing   them   out-  ^^  ** 

side  of  its  timbers  instead  of  inside,  and  the  general  contour 
of  it,  as  seen  in  diflerent  directions,  from  above  and 
below,  will  give  you  the  closest  approximation  to  the  per-* 
spectives  and  foreshortenings  of  a  well-grown  branch^flake. 
Fig,  25  above,  p.  115,  is  an  unharmed  and  unrestrained  shoot 
of  healthy  young  oak ;  and,  if  you  compare  it  with  Fig.  45, 
you  will  understand  at  once  the  action  of  the  lines  of 
leafage;  the  boat  only  failing  as  a  type  in  that  its  ribs  are 
too  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  sides,  while  the 
bough    sends  all    its    ramification  well  forwards,   rounding 

*  I  hope  the  reader  understands  that  these  woodcuts  are  merely  fao- 
similes  of  the  sketches  I  make  at  the  side  of  my  paper  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  as  I  write — often  sadly  scrawled  if  I  want  to  get  oii  to  something 
else.  This  one  is  really  a  little  too  careless ;  but  it  would  take  more  time 
and  trouble  to  make  a  proper  drawing  of  so  odd  a  boat  than  the  matter  ia 
worth.     It  will  answer  tne  purpose  well  enough  as  it  is. 

1  [See  above,  p.  »a.] 
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to  the  head,  that  it  may  accomplish  its  part  in  the  outer 
form  of  the  whole  tree,  yet  always  securing  the  compliance 
with  the  great  universal  law  that  the  branches  nearest  the 
root  bend  most  back ;  and,  of  course,  throwing  90me  always 
back  as  well  as  forwards ;  the  appearance  of  reversed  action 
being  much  increased,  and  rendered  more  striking  and 
beautifiil,   by  perspective.      Fig.   25  shows   the   perspective 

of  such  a  bough  as  it  is  seen  from 
below ;  Fig.  46  gives  rudely  the  look 
it  would  have  from  above. 

212.  You  may  suppose,  if  you 
have  not  abready  discovered,  what 
^-  ^  subtleties  of  perspective  and  light  and 
shade  are  involved  in  the  drawing  of  these  branch-flakes,  as 
you  see  them  in  different  directions  and  actions ;  now  raised, 
now  depressed :  touched  on  the  edges  by  the  wind,  or  lifted 
up  and  bent  back  so  as  to  show  aU  the  white  under  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  shivering  in  light,  as  the  bottom  of  a 
boat  rises  white  with  spray  at  the  surge-crest;  or  drooping 
in  quietness  towards  the  dew  of  the  grass  beneath  them  in 
windless  mornings,  or  bowed  down  under  oppressive  grace 
of  deep-charged  snow.  Snow  time,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  best  for  practice  in  the  placing  of  tree  masses ;  but  you 
will  only  be  able  to  understand  them  thoroughly  by  begin- 
ning with  a  single  bough  and  a  few  leaves  placed  tolerably 
even,  as  in  Fig.  88,  p.  179.  First  one  with  three  leaves, 
a  central  and  two  lateral  ones,  as  at  a;  then  with  five,  as 
at  6,  and  so  on;  directing  your  whole  attention  to  the  ex- 
pression, both  by  contour  and  light  and  shade,  of  the  boat- 
like arrangements,  which,  in  your  earlier  studies,  will  have 
been  a  good  deal  confused,  partly  owing  to  your  inexperi- 
ence, and  partly  to  the  depth  of  shade,  or  absolute  blackness 
of  mass  required  in  those  studies. 

218.  One  thing  more  remains  to  be  noted,  and  I  will 
let  you  out  of  the  wood.  You  see  that  in  every  gene- 
rally representative  figure  I  have  surrounded  the  radiating 
branches  with  a  dotted  line :  such  lines  do  indeed  terminate 
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every  vegetable  form ;  and  you  see  that  they  are  them- 
selves  beautiful  curves,  which,  according  to  their  flow,  and 
the  width  or  narrowness  of  the  spaces  they  enclose,  char- 
acterise the  species  of  tree  or  leaf,  and  express  its  free  or 
formal  action,  its  grace  of  youth  or  weight  of  age.  So 
that,  throughout  all  the  freedom  of  her  wildest  foliage. 
Nature  is  resolved  on  expressing  an  encompassing  limit; 
and  marking  a  unity  in  the  whole  tree,  caused  not  only 
by  the  rising  of  its  branches  from  a  common  root,  but  by 
their  joining  in  one  work,  and  being  boimd  by  a  common 
law.  And  having  ascertained  this,  let  us  turn  back  for  a 
moment  to  a  point  in  leaf  structure  which,  I  doubt  not, 
you  must  already  have  observed  in  your  earlier  studies, 
but  which  it  is  well  to  state  here,  as  connected  with  the 
unity  of  the  branches  in  the  great  trees.  You  must  have 
noticed,  I  should  think,  that  whenever  a  leaf  is  compound, 
— that  is  to  say,  divided  into  other  leaflets  which  in  any 
way  repeat  or  imitate  the  form  of  the  whole  leaf, — ^those 
leaflets  are  not  symmetrical,  as  the  whole  leaf  is,  but  always 
smaller  on  the  side  towards  the  point  of  the  great  leaf,  so 
as  to  express  their  subordination  to  it,  and  show,  even 
when  they  are  pulled  ofi^,  that  they  are  not  small  inde- 
pendent leaves,  but  members  of  one  large  leaf.^ 

214.  Fig.  47,  which  is  a  block-plan  of  a  leaf  of  colum- 
bine, without  its  minor  divisions  on  the  edges,  will  illustrate 
the  principle  clearly.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  large 
mass.  A,  and  two  lateral  ones,  of  which  the  one  on  the 
right  only  is  lettered,  B.  Each  of  these  masses  is  again 
composed  of  three  others,  a  central  and  two  lateral  ones; 
but  observe,  the  minor  one,  a  of  A,  is  balanced  equally 
by  its  opposite;  but  the  minor  6  1  of  B  is  larger  than  its 
opposite  h  2.  Again,  each  of  these  minor  masses  is  divided 
into  three;  but  while  the  central  mass,  a  of  A,  is  sym- 
metrically divided,  the  b  of  B  is  unsymmetrical,  its  largest 
side-lobe  being  lowest.     Again,   in  6  2,  the  lobe  c  1   (its 

^  [On  this  subject,  compAre  Modem  Polnfoiv,  toL  ▼.  pt  vr,  eh.  W.  §  6.] 
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lowest  lobe  in  rdation  to  b)  is  larger  than  c  S;  and  so 
also  in  6  1.  So  that  universally  one  lobe  of  a  lateral  leaf 
is  always  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  smaller  lobe  is 
that  wluch  is  nearer  the  central  mass;  the  lower  leaf,  as  it 
were  by  courtesy,  subduing  some  of  its  own  dignity  or 
power,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  greater  or  captain 
leaf,  and  idways  expressing, 
A  therefiwe,  its  own  sab«dina- 

tion  and  secondary  t^araeto*. 
This  law  is  carried  out  even 
in  angle  leaves.  As  far  as 
I  know,  the  upper  half,  to- 
wards the  point  of  the  spray, 
is  alwajTs  the  smaller;  and  a 
sli^tly  different  curve,  more 
convex  at  the  springing,  is 
used  fat  the  lower  side,  giv- 
-  ing  an  exquisite  variety  to 
the  form  of  the  whole  leaf; 
i^„  so  that  one  of  the  chief  ele* 
ments  in  the  beauty  of  every 
subordinate  leaf  throughout  the  tree  is  made  to  depend  on 
its  confession  of  its  own  lowliness  and  subjecticni. 

213.  And  now,  if  we  bring  together  in  one  view  the 
{vinciples  we  have  ascertained  in  trees,  we  shall  find  they 
may  be  simimed  imder  four  great  laws ;  and  that  all  per- 
fect *  vegetable  form  is  appointed  to  express  these  four  laws 
in  noble  balance  of  authority. 

1.  Support  from  one  living  root. 

2.  Radiation,  or  tendency  of  force  from  some  one  given 
punt,  either  in  the  root,  or  in  some  stated  connection 
with  it. 

*  Imperfect  vegetable  fonn  I  consider  that  which  is  in  its  nature  depen- 
dent, u  in  runnen  and  climbers ;  or  which  is  susceptible  of  contbioal  tnjurj 
without  nuteriallj  lodng  the  power  of  giving  pteuure  by  its  aapect,  tu  In  the 
cue  of  the  smaller  grasses.  I  have  not,  of  course,  space  here  to  explain  theM 
minor  distinction*,  but  the  laws  above  stated  apply  to  all  the  more  important 
trees  and  shrubt  likely  to  be  fimiiliar  to  the  student 
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8v  Liberty  of  each  bough  to  seek  its  own  livelihood  and 
lii^piness  according  to  its  needs,  by  irregularities  of  action 
both  in  its  play  and  its  work,  either  stretching  out  to  get 
its  required  noufi^ment  from  light  and  rain,  by  finding 
some  sufficient  breathing-place  among  the  other  branches, 
or  knotting  and  gathering  itself  up  to  get  strength  for 
anjr  load  which  its  fruitfol  blossoms  may  lay  upon  it,  and 
fbr  any  stress  of  its  storm-tossed  luxuriance  of  leaves;  or 
plajring  hither  and  thitiier  as  the  fitful  sunshine  may  tempt 
its  young  shoots,  in  their  undecided  states  of  mind  about 
thcif  future  life. 

4.  Imp^ative  requirement  of  each  bough  to  stop  within 
certain  limits,  expressive  of  its  kindly  fellowship  and  fra^ 
temity  with  the  boughs  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  to  work 
with  them  accordmg  to  its  power,  magnitude,  and  state 
of  health,  to  bring  out  the  general  perfectness  of  the  great 
curve,  and  circumferent  stateliness  of  the  whole  tree. 

216.  I  think  I  may  leave  you,  unhelped,  to  work  out 
the  moral  analogies  of  these  laws;  you  may,  perhaps,  how- 
ever, be  a  little  puzzled  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  second 
one.  It  typically  expresses  that  healthy  human  actions 
should  spring  radiantly  (like  rays)  from  some  single  heart 
motive;  the  most  beautiful  systems  of  action  taking  place 
when  this  motive  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  life,  and  the 
action  is  clearly  seen  to  proceed  from  it;  while  also  many 
beautiful  secondary  systems  of  action  taking  place  from 
motives  not  so  deep  or  central,  but  in  some  beautiftd  sub- 
ordinate connection  with  the  central  or  life  motive. 

The  other  laws,  if  you  think  over  them,  you  will  find 
equally  significative ;  and  as  you  draw  trees  more  and  more 
in  their  various  states  of  health  and  hardship,  you  will  be 
every  day  more  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  types  they 
present  of  the  truths  most  essential  for  mankind  to  know ;  * 

*  There  is  a  very  tender  lesson  of  this  kind  in  the  shadows  of  leaves  upon 
the  ground ;  shadows  which  are  the  most  likelj  of  all  to  attraet  attention^  by 
their  pretty  play  and  change.  If  yon  examine  them,  you  will  find  that  the 
shadows  do  not  take  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  but  that^  through  each  interstice, 
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and  you  will  see  what  this  vegetation  of  the  earth,  which 
is  necessary  to  our  life,  first,  as  purifying  the  air  for  us 
and  then  as  food,  and  just  as  necessary  to  our  joy  in  all 
places  of  the  earth, — what  these  trees  and  leaves,  I  say,  are 
meant  to  teach  us  as  we  contemplate  them,  and  read  or 
hear  their  lovely  language,  written  or  spoken  for  us,  not 
in  frightful  black  letters  nor  in  dull  sentences,  but  in  fair 
green  and  shadowy  shapes  of  waving  words,  and  blossomed 
brightness  of  odoriferous  wit,  and  sweet  whispers  of  unin- 
trusive  wisdom,  and  playful  morality. 

217.  Well,  I  am  sorry  myself  to  leave  the  wood,  what- 
ever my  reader  may  be;  but  leave  it  we  must,  or  we  shall 
compose  no  more  pictiures  to-day. 

This  law  of  radiation,  then,  enforcing  imison  of  action  in 
arising  from,  or  proceeding  to,  some  given  point,  is  perhaps, 
of  all  principles  of  composition,  the  most  influential  in  pro- 
ducing the  beauty  of  groups  of  form.  Other  laws  make 
them  forcible  or  interesting,  but  this  generally  is  chief  in 
rendering  them  beautiful.  In  the  arrangement  of  masses 
in  pictures,  it  is  constantly  obeyed  by  the  great  composers; 
but,  like  the  law  of  principality,  with  careful  concealment 
of  its  imperativeness,  the  point  to  which  the  lines  of  main 
curvature  are  directed  being  very  often  far  away  out  of  the 
picture.  Sometimes,  however,  a  system  of  curves  will  be 
employed  definitely  to  exalt,  by  their  concurrence,  the  value 
of  some  leading  object,  and  then  the  law  becomes  traceable 
enough. 

218.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  principal  object  being, 

the  light  falls^  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  form  of  a  round  or  oval  spot ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  produces  the  image  of  the  sun  itself,  east  either  vertically  or 
obliquely,  in  circle  or  ellipse  according  to  the  slope  of  the  ground.  Of  course 
the  sun's  rays  produce  the  same  effect,  when  they  fall  through  any  small  aper- 
ture :  but  the  openings  between  leaves  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  show  it  to 
an  ordinary  observer,  or  to  attract  his  attention  to  it  by  its  frequency,  and 
lead  him  to  think  what  this  type  may  signify  respecting  the  greater  Sun ; 
and  how  it  may  show  us  that,  even  when  the  opening  through  which  the 
earth  receives  light  is  too  small  to  let  us  see  the  Sun  Himself,  the  ray  of 
light  that  enters,  if  it  comes  straight  from  Him,  will  still  bear  with  it  His 
imacre. 
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as  we  have  seen,  the  tower  on  the  bridge.  Turner  has  de- 
tennined  that  his  system  of  curvature  should  have  its  origin 
in  the  top  of  this  tower.  The  diagram  Fig.  84,  p.  175,  com- 
pared with  Fig.  82,  p.  166,  will  show  how  this  is  done.  One 
curve  joins  the  two  towers,  and  is  continued  by  the  back 
of  the  figure  sitting  on  the  bank  into  the  piece  of  bent 
timber.  This  is  a  limiting  curve  of  great  importance,  and 
Turner  has  drawn  a  considerable  part  of  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  timber  very  carefully,  and  then  led  the  eye  up  to  the 
sitting  girl  by  some  white  spots  and  indications  of  a  ledge 
in  the  bank;  then  the  passage  to  the  tops  of  the  towers 
cannot  be  missed. 

219.  The  next  ciu've  is  begun  and  drawn  carefully  for 
half  an  inch  of  its  course  by  the  rudder ;  it  is  then  taken  up 
by  the  basket  and  the  heads  of  the  figures,  and  leads  ac- 
curately to  the  tower  angle.  The  gunwales  of  both  the 
boats  begin  the  next  two  ciurves,  which  meet  in  the  same 
point ;  and  all  are  centralised  by  the  long  reflection  which 
continues  the  vertical  lines. 

220.  Subordinated  to  this  first  system  of  ciurves  there 
is  another,  begun  by  the  small  crossing  bar  of  wood  inserted 
in  the  angle  behind  the  rudder;  continued  by  the  bottom 
of  the  bank  on  which  the  figure  sits,  interrupted  forcibly 
beyond  it,*  but  taken  up  again  by  the  water-line  leading  to 
the  bridge  foot,  and  passing  on  in  delicate  shadows  under 
the  arches,  not  easily  shown  in  so  rude  a  diagram,  towards 
the  other  extremity  of  the  bridge.  This  is  a  most  important 
ciurve,  indicating  that  the  force  and  sweep  of  the  river  have 
indeed  been  in  old  times  under  the  large  arches;  while  the 
antiquity  of  the  bridge  is  told  us  by  a  long  tongue  of  land, 
either  of  carted  rubbish,  or  washed  down  by  some  minor 

*  In  the  smaller  figure  {S2),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  interruption  is 
caused  by  a  cart  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  this  object  is 
serviceable  as  beginning  another  system  of  curves  leading  out  of  the  picture 
on  the  right,  but  so  o^curely  drawn  as  not  to  be  easily  represented  in  out- 
line. As  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  explanation  of  our  po^t  here,  it  has  been 
omitted  in  the  larger  diagram,  the  direction  of  the  curve  it  begins  being 
indicated  by  the  dashes  only. 
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stream,  wWch  has  interrupted  this  curve,  jad  is  now  tised 
as  a  landing*f)ku)e  for  the  boats,  and  for  emfaarkation  of 
merchandise,  ot  which  some  bales  and  bundles  are  laid  in  a 
heap,  immediately  beneath  the  great  tower.  A  common 
composer  would  have  put  these  bales  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  Turner  knows  better ;  he  uses  them  as  a  fcMmda- 
tion  for  his  tower,  adding  to  its  importance  precisely  as  the 
sculptured  base  adorns  a  pillar ;  and  he  farther  increases  the 
aspect  of  its  height  by  throwing  the  reflection  oi  it  far  down 
in  the  nearer  water.  All  the  great  composers  have  this 
same  feeling  about  sustaining  their  vertical  masses :  you  will 
constantly  find  Prout  using  the  artifice  most  dext^xMisly 
(see,  for  instance,  the  figure  with  the  wheelbarrow  under 
the  great  tower,  in  the  sketdii  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Prague, 
and  the  white  group  of  figures  under  the  tower  in  the  sketdb 
of  Augsburg  *) ;  and  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Tintoret  continually 
put  their  principal  figures  at  bases  of  pillars.  Turner  found 
out  their  secret  very  early,  the  most  prominent  instance  of 
his  composition  on  this  principle  being  the  drawing  of  Turin 
from  the  Superga,  in  Hakewill's  Italy.  ^  I  chose  Fig.  20, 
already  given  to  illustrate  foliage  drawing,  chiefly  because, 
being  another  instance  of  precisely  the  same  arrangement,  it 
will  serve  to  convince  you  of  its  being  intentional.  There, 
the  vertical,  formed  by  the  larger  tree,  is  continued  by  the 
figure  of  the  farmer,  and  that  of  one  of  the  smaller  trees  by 
his  stick.  The  lines  of  the  interior  mass  of  the  bushes 
radiate,  under  the  law  of  radiation,  from  a  point  behind  the 
farmer's  head;  but  their  outline  curves  are  carried  on  and 
repeated,  under  the  law  of  continuity,  by  the  curves  of  the 
dog  and  boy — by  the  way,  note  the  remarkable  instance  in 
these  of  the  use  -of  darkest  lines  towards  the  light — all  more 
or  less  guiding  the  eye  up  to  the  right,  in  order  to  bring  it 
finally  to  the  Keep  of  Windsor,  which  is  the  central  object 

*  Both  in  the  Sketclies  in  FUuiders  and  Gertnani/, 


^  [No.  17  in  Rusktu'e  Notes  an  hU  Drawings  6y  Turner  (Vol.  Xlll.  p.  423).     The 
drawing  ig  reproduced  in  Vol.  XVI.  (Pkte  vi.).J 
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of  the  picture,  as  the  bridge  tower  is  in  the  Coblentz.  The 
wall  on  which  the  boy  climbs  answers  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting, both  in  directicm  and  character,  vrith  these  greater 
curves ;  thus  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  minor 
tongue  of  land  in  the  Coblentz.  This,  howevar,  introduces 
us  to  another  law,  which  we  nmst  consider  separatdy. 

6.    THE  LAW  OF   CONTRAST. 

221.  Of  course  the  charact^  of  everjrthing  is  best  mani- 
fested by  Contrast.  Rest  can  only  be  enjoyed  after  labour; 
sound  to  be  heard  clearly,  must  rise  out  of  silence ;  light  is 
exhibited  by  darkness,  darkness  by  light ;  and  so  on  in  all 
things.  Now  in  art  every  colour  has  an  opponent  coloui; 
which,  if  lNX>ught  near  it,  will  relieve  it  more  completely 
than  any  other ;  so,  also,  every  form  and  line  may  be  mad^ 
more  striking  to  the  eye  by  an  opponent  form  or  line  near 
them;  a  ciu-ved  line  is  set  off  by  a  straight  one,  a  massy 
form  by  a  slight  one,  and  so  on;  and  in  all  good  work 
nearly  double  the  value,  which  any  given  colour  or  form 
would  have  uncombined,  is  given  to  each  by  contrast.^ 

In  this  case  again,  however,  a  too  manifest  use  of  the 
artifice  vulgarises  a  picture.  Great  painters  do  not  com- 
monly, or  very  visibly,  admit  violent  contrast.  They  intro- 
duce it  by  stealth,  and  with  intermediate  links  of  tender 
change;  allowing,  indeed,  the  opposition  to  tell  upon  the 
mind  as  a  surprise,  but  not  as  a  shock.t 

222.  Thus  in  the  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstem,  Fig.  85,  the 
main  current  of  the  lines   being  downwards,  in   a   convex 

*  If  you  happen  to  meet  with  the  plate  of  Dilrer's  representing  a  coat-of- 
arms  wHh  a  skull  in  the  shield,^  note  the  value  given  to  the  concave  curves 
and  sharp  point  of  the  helmet  bj  the  convex  lea&ge  carried  round  it  in  front ; 
and  the  use  of  the  blank  white  part  of  the  shield  in  opposing  the  rich  folds  of 
the  dress. 

t  Turner  hardly  ever,  as  far  as  I  remember,  allows  a  strong  light  to  oppose 
a  full  dark,  without  some  intervening  tint.  His  suns  never  set  behind  dark 
mountains  without  a  film  of  cloud  above  the  mountain's  edffe. 


1  L^'or  thk  pkta,  sas  ^SHoneff  ^  Venieft,  vol.  iii.  (Voi.  XI.  p.  172).] 
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swell,  they  are  suddenly  stopped  at  the  lowest  tower  by  a 
counter  series  of  beds,  directed  nearly  straight  across  them. 
This  adverse  force  sets  off  and  relieves  the  great  curvature, 
but  it  is  reconciled  to  it  by  a  series  of  radiating  lines  below, 
which  at  first  S3niipathise  with  the  oblique  bar,  then  gradu- 
aUy  get  steeper,  till  they  meet  and  join  in  the  fidl  of  the 
great  curve.  No  passage,  however  intentionally  mono- 
tonous, is  ever  introduced  by  a  good  artist  without  some 
slight  counter  current  of  tiiis  kind;  so  much,  indeed,  do 
the  great  composers  feel  the  necessity  of  it,  that  they  will 
even  do  things  purposely  ill  or  unsatisfactorily,  in  order  to 
give  greater  value  to  their  well-doing  in  other  places.  In 
a  sldlAil  poet's  versification  the  so-called  bad  or  inferior 
lines  are  not  inferior  because  he  could  not  do  them  better, 
but  because  he  feels  that  if  all  were  equally  weighty,  there 
would  be  no  real  sense  of  weight  anywhere;  if  all  were 
equally  melodious,  the  melody  itsdf  would  be  fatiguing; 
and  he  purposely  introduces  the  labouring  or  discordant 
verse,  that  the  full  ring  may  be  felt  in  his  main  sentence, 
and  the  finished  sweetness  in  his  chosen  rhythnL*  And 
continuaUy  in  painting,  inferior  artists  destroy  theb  work 
by  giving  too  much  of  all  that  they  think  is  good,  while 
the  great  painter  gives  just  eiou^  to  be  enjoyed,  and 
passes  to  an  opposite  kind  of  enjoyment,  or  to  an  inferior 
state  of  enjoyment:  he  gives  a  passage  of  rich,  involved, 
exquisitely  wrought  colour,  then  passes  away  into  slight, 
and  pale,  and  simple  colour ;  he  paints  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  intense  decision,  then  suddenly  becomes,  as  the  spec- 
tator thinks,  slovenly;  but  he  is  not  slovenly:  you  could 
not  have  taken  any  more  decision  from  him  just  then ;  you 
have  had  as  much   as   is  good   for  you:   he  paints  over  a 

*  ''  A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks  and  fair  array. 
But  with  the  ocGuion  and  the  place  comply. 
Conceal  his  force;  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream." 

Essay  an  Criikism  [i.  172-177]. 
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great  space  of  his  picture  fonns  of  the  most  rounded  and 
m^iDg  tendoness,  and  suddenly,  as  you  think  by  a  freak, 
gives  you  a  bit  as  jagged  and  sharp  as  a  leafless  black- 
tfaom.  Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  subtle  contrast 
in  the  world  of  painting  is  the  arrow  point,  laid  sharp 
■gminst  the  white  side  and  among  the  flowing  hair  of  Cor- 
icggio's  Antiope.'  It  is  quite  singular  how  very  little  con- 
trast will  sometimes  serve  to  make  an  entire  group  of  forms 
interesting  which  would  otherwise  have  been  valueless. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  material,  for  instance. 


in  this  top  of  an  old  tower,  Fig.  48,  tiles  and  stones  and 
slojnng  roof  not  disagreeably  mingled;  but  all  would  have 
been  unsatisfactory  if  there  had  not  happened  to  be  that 
iron  ring  on  the  inner  wall,  which  by  its  vigorous  black 
circular  line  precisely  opposes  all  the  square  and  angular 
characters  of  the  battlements  and  roof.  Draw  the  tower 
without  the  ring,  and  see  wiiat  a  difference  it  will  make. 

228.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  law 
of  contrast  is  in  association  with  the  law  of  continuity, 
causing  an  unexpected  but  gentle  break  in  a  continuous 
series.      This  artifice  is  perpetual   in  music,  and  perpetual 

*  [For  other  raferencM  to  this  picture,  lee  Vol.  V.  p.  93  n.   (Modtm  Patnttrt, 
voL  iti.),  end  Vol.  XII.  p.  472-] 
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also  in  good  illuminatioii ;  the  way  in  which  little  surprises 
of  change  are  prepared  in  any  current  borders,  or  chains 
of  ornamental  design,  being  one  of  the  most  subtle  char- 
acteristics of  the  work  of  the  good  periods.  We  take,  for 
instance,  a  bar  of  ornament  between  two  written  columns 
of  an  early  fourteenth  century  MS.,  and  at  the  first  glance 
we  suppose  it  to  be  quite  monotonous  all  the  way  up,  com- 
posed of  a  winding  tendril,  with  alternately  a  Uue  leaf  and 
It  scarlet  bud.  Presently,  however,  we  see  that,  in  order  to 
observe  the  law  of  principality,  there  is  one  large  scarlet 
leaf  instead  of  a  bud,  nearly  half-way  up,  which  forms  a 
centre  to  the  whole  rod;  and  when  we  begin  to  examine 
the  order  of  the  leaves,  we  find  it  varied  carefully.  Let 
A  stand  for  scarlet  bud,  6  for  blue  leaf,  c  for  two  blue  leaves 
on  one  stalk,  s  for  a  stalk  without  a  leaf,  and  r  for  the 
large  red  leaf.  Then,  counting  from  the  ground,  the  order 
b^ns  as  follows: 

6,  6,  a;  6,  «,  6,  a;  6,  6,  a;  6,  6,  a;  and  we  think  we 
shall  have  two  6's  and  an  a  aU  the  way,  when  suddenly  it 
becomes  6,  a  ;  6,  k  ;  6,  a  ;  6,  a  ;  6,  a  ;  and  we  think  we  are 
going  to  have  6,  a  continued;  but  no:  here  it  becomes 
bf  s;  6,  8;  6,  a  ;  6,  s;  6,  s;  c,  s;  6,  s;  b,  s;  and  we  think 
we  are  surely  going  to  have  6,  s  continued,  but  behold  it 
runs  away  to  the  end  with  a  quick  6,  6,  a;  6,  6,  6,  6/* 
Very  often,  however,  the  designer  is  satisfied  with  one 
surprise,  but  I  never  saw  a  good  illuminated  border  without 
one  at  least ;  and  no  series  of  any  kind  was  ever  introduced 
by  a  great  composer  in  a  painting  without  a  snap  some- 
where. There  is  a  pretty  one  in  Turner's  drawing  of  Rome 
with  the  large  balustrade  for  a  foreground  in  the  HakewiU's 
Italy  series :  ^  the  single  baluster  struck  out  of  the  line,  and 
showing  the  street  below  through  the  gap,  simply  makes 

*  I  am  describing  from  an  MS.,  circa  1800,  of  Gregory's  Decretalia,  in  my 
own  possession. 


1  [The  plate  referred  to  is  ''Rome  from  the  Farnese  Gardens:^  No.  x.  in 
A  Piohires^ue  Tour  qf  Itaiy,  /rom.Dramngs  made  in  1816-1817.  By  James  Hakewill. 
Architect    1820.] 
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the  whole  composition  right,  when  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  stiff  and  absurd. 

224.  If  you  look  back  to  Fig.  48  you  will  see,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  battlements,  a  simple  instance  of  the 
use  of  such  variation.  The  whole  top  of  the  tower,  though 
actually  three  sides  of  a  square,  strikes  the  eye  as  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  five  masses.  The  first  two,  on  the  left, 
somewhat  square  and  blank,  then  the  next  two  higher  and 
richer,  the  tiles  being  seen  on  their  slopes.  Both  these 
groups  being  couples,  there  is  enough  monotony  in  the 
series  to  make  a  change  pleasant;  and  the  last  battlement, 
therefore,  is  a  little  higher  than  the  first  two, — a  little  lower 
than  the  second  two, — and  different  in  shape  from  either. 
Hide  it  with  your  finger,  and  see  how  ugly  and  formal 
the  other  four  battlements  look. 

225.  There  are  in  this  figure  several  other  simple  illus- 
trations of  the  laws  we  have  been  tracing.  Thus  the  whole 
shape  of  the  walls'  mass  being  square,  it  is  well,  still  for 
the  sake  of  contrast,  to  oppose  it  not  only  by  the  element 
of  curvature,  in  the  ring,  and  lines  of  the  roof  below,  but 
by  that  of  sharpness;  hence  the  pleasure  which  the  eye 
takes  in  the  projecting  point  of  the  roof.  Also,  because 
the  walls  are  thick  and  sturdy,  it  is  well  to  contrast  their 
strength  with  weakness;  therefore  we  enjoy  the  evident  de- 
crepitude of  this  roof  as  it  sinks  between  them.  The 
whole  mass  being  nearly  white,  we  want  a  contrasting 
shadow  somewhere;  and  get  it,  under  our  piece  of  decrepi- 
tude. This  shade,  with  the  tiles  of  the  wall  below,  forms 
another  pointed  mass,  necessary  to  the  first  by  the  law  of 
repetition.  Hide  this  inferior  angle  with  your  finger,  and 
see  how  ugly  the  other  looks.  A  sense  of  the  law  of  S3rm- 
metry,  though  you  might  hardly  suppose  it,  has  some  share 
in  the  feeling  with  which  you  look  at  the  battlements ;  there 
is  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  opposed  slopes  of  their  top,  on 
one  side  down  to  the  left,  on  the  other  to  the  right  Still 
less  would  you  think  the  law  of  radiation  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter :  but  if  you  take  the  extreme  point  of 
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the  black  shadow  on  the  left  for  a  centre,  and  follow  first 
the  low  curve  of  the  eaves  oi  the  wall,  it  will  lead  you,  if 
you  continue  it,  to  the  point  of  the  tower  cornice ;  follow 
the  second  curve,  the  top  of  the  tiles  of  the  wall,  and  it  will 
strike  the  top  of  the  right-hand  battlement;  then  draw  a 
curve  from  tiie  highest  point  of  the  angled  battlement  on 
the  left,  through  the  points  of  the  roof  and  its  dark  echo ; 
and  you  will  see  how  the  whole  top  of  the  tower  radiates 
firom  this  lowest  dark  point.  There  are  other  curvatures 
crossing  these  main  ones,  to  keep  them  from  being  too 
conspicuous.  Follow  the  curve  of  the  upper  roof,  it  will 
take  you  to  the  top  of  the  highest  batdement;  and  the 
stones  indicated  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tower  are 
more  extended  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  get  some  less 
direct  expression  of  sjrmpathy,  such  as  irr^^ular  stones  may 
be  capable  of,  with  the  general  flow  of  the  curves  from 
left  to  right. 

226.  You  may  not  readily  believe,  at  first,  that  all  these 
laws  are  indeed  involved  in  so  trifling  a  piece  of  composi- 
tion. But,  as  you  study  longer,  you  will  discover  that 
these  laws,  and  many  more,  are  obeyed  by  the  powerful 
composers  in  every  touch:  that  literally,  there  is  never  a 
dash  of  their  pencil  which  is  not  carrying  out  appointed 
purposes  of  this  kind  in  twenty  various  ways  at  once;  and 
that  there  is  as  much  difierence,  in  way  of  intention  and 
authority,  between  one  of  the  great  composers  ruling  his 
colours,  and  a  common  painter  confused  by  them,  as  there 
is  between  a  general  directing  the  march  of  an  army,  and 
an  old  lady  carried  ofi^  her  feet  by  a  mob. 


7.   THE  LAW  OF   INTERCHANGE. 

227.  Closely  connected  with  the  law  of  contrast  is  a 
law  which  enforces  the  unity  of  opposite  things,  by  giving 
to  each  a  portion  of  the  character  of  the  other.  If,  for 
instance,  you  divide  a  shield  into  two  masses  of  colour,  all 
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the  way  down — ^suppose  blue  and  white,  and  put  a  bar,  or 
figure  of  an  animal  partly  on  one  division,  partly  on  the 
other,  you  will  find  it  pleasant  to  the  eye  if  you  make  the 
part  of  the  animal  blue  which  comes  upon  the  white  half, 
and  white  which  comes  upon  the  blue  hal£  This  is  done 
in  heraldry,  partly  for  the  sake  of  perfect  intelligibility,  but 
yet  more  for  the  sake  of  delight  in  interchange  of  colour, 
since,  in  aU  ornamentation  whatever,  the  practice  is  con- 
tinual, in  the  ages  of  good  design. 

228.  Sometimes  this  alternation  is  merely  a  reversal  of 
contrasts;  as  that,  after  red  has  been  for  some  time  on  one 
side,  and  blue  on  the  other,  red  shall  pass  to  blue's  side 
and  blue  to  red's.  This  kind  of  alternation  takes  place 
simply  in  four-quartered  shields;  in  more  subtle  pieces  of 
treatment,  a  little  bit  only  of  each  colour  is  carried  into  the 
other,  and  they  are  as  it  were  dovetailed  together.  One  of 
the  most  curious  facts  which  will  impress  itself  upon  you, 
when  you  have  drawn  some  time  carefully  firom  Nature  in 
light  and  shade,  is  the  appearance  of  intentional  artifice  with 
which  contrasts  of  this  alternate  kind  are  produced  by  her ; 
the  artistry  with  which  she  will  darken  a  tree  trunk  as 
long  as  it  comes  against  light  sky,  and  throw  sunlight  on 
it  precisely  at  the  spot  where  it  comes  against  a  dark  hill, 
and  similiurly  treat  all  her  masses  of  shade  and  colour,  is  so 
great,  that  if  you  only  follow  her  closely,  every  one  who 
looks  at  yoiu:  drawing  with  attention  will  think  that  you 
have  been  inventing  the  most  artificially  and  unnaturally 
deUghtfiil  interchanges  of  shadow  that  could  possibly  be 
devised  by  human  wit. 

229.  You  will  find  this  law  of  interchange  insisted  upon 
at  length  by  Prout  in  his  Lessons  on  Light  and  Shade  :^ 
it  seems  of  all  his  principles  of  composition  to  be  the  one 
he  is  most  conscious  of;  many  others  he  obeys  by  instinct, 
but  this  he  formally  accepts  and  forcibly  declares. 

1  [For  another  reference  to  this  book,  tee  abore,  §  197.  In  the  remarki  on  Plate  I. 
Prout  notei  that  ''in  Noe.  6  and  7  (of  the  figures  there  riven)  light  and  shadow  are 
respectirely  interchanged  by  way  of  contrast,  but  in  similar  pronortions."  He  illus- 
trates Uie  same  law  in  the  notes  on  other  plates  (especially  Plate  Vl.).] 
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The  typical  purpose  of  the  law  of  interchange  is,  of 
course,  to  teach  us  how  opposite  natures  may  be  helped 
and  strengthened  by  receiving  each,  as  far  as  they  can, 
some  impress  or  reflection,  or  imparted  power,  from  the 
other. 

8.   THE  LAW   OF  CONSISTENCY. 

280.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  next  place,  that 
while  contrast  exhibits  the  characters  of  things,  it  very 
often  neutralises  or  paralyses  their  power.  A  number  of 
white  things  may  be  shown  to  be  clearly  white  by  opposi- 
tion of  a  black  thing,  but  if  we  want  the  full  power  of 
their  gathered  light,  the  black  thing  may  be  seriously  in 
oar  way.  Thus,  while  contrast  displays  things,  it  is  unity 
and  s]rmpathy  which  employ  them,  concentrating  the  power 
of  several  into  a  mass.  And,  not  in  art  merely,  but  in 
aU  the  affairs  of  life,  the  wisdom  of  man  is  continually 
called  upon  to  reconcile  these  opposite  methods  of  exhibit- 
ing, or  using,  the  materials  in  his  power.  By  change  he 
gives  them  pleasantness,  and  by  consistency  value;  by 
diange  he  is  refreshed,  and  by  perseverance  strengthened. 

281.  Hence  many  compositions  address  themselves  to 
the  spectator  by  aggregate  force  of  colour  or  line,  more 
than  by  contrasts  of  either ;  many  noble  pictures  are  painted 
almost  exclusively  in  various  tones  of  red,  or  grey,  or  gold, 
so  as  to  be  instantly  striking  by  their  breadth  of  flush,  or 
glow,  or  tender  coldness,  these  qualities  being  exhibited 
only  by  slight  and  subtle  use  of  contrast.  Similarly  as 
to  form;  some  compositions  associate  massive  and  rugged 
forms,  others  slight  and  graceful  ones,  each  with  few  inter- 
ruptions by  lines  of  contrary  character.  And,  in  general, 
such  compositions  possess  higher  sublimity  than  those  which 
are  more  mingled  in  their  elements.  They  tell  a  special 
tale,  and  summon  a  definite  state  of  feeling,  while  the 
grand  compositions  merely  please  the  eye. 

282.  This  unity  or  breadth  of  character  generally  attaches 
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most  to  the  works  of  the  greateist  men ;  their  sefmrate  pic- 
tmres  have  all  separate  aims.  We  have  iiot,  in  each»  .grey 
colour  set  against  sombre,  and  sharp  forms  against  soft, 
and  loud  passages  agwist  low:  but  we  have  the  briglA 
picture,  wi^  its  delicate  sadness;  the  sombre  picture,  with 
its  single  ray  of  relief;  the  sta*n  picture,  with  only  one 
tender  group  of  lines ;  the  soh  and  calm  picture,  with  only 
one  rock  angle  at  its  flank;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  variety 
of  their  work,  as  well  as  its  impressiveness.  The  principal 
bearing  of  this  law,  however,  is  on  the  separate  masses  or 
divisions  of  a  picture:  the  characta*  of  the  whole  composi^ 
tion  may  be  broken  or  various,  if  we  please,  but  tibere 
must  certainly  be  a  tendency  to  consistent  assemblage  in 
its  divisions.  As  an  army  may  act  on  several  points  at 
once,  but  can  only  act  effectually  by  having  somewhere 
formed  and  regular  masses,  and  not  wholly  by  skirmishers; 
so  a  picture  may  be  various  in  its  tendencies,  but  must  be 
somewhere  united  and  coherent  in  its  masses.  Good  com- 
posers are  always  associating  their  coloiu^  in  great  groups; 
binding  their  forms  together  by  encompassing  lines,  and 
securing,  by  various  dexterities  of  expedient,  what  they 
themselves  call  ^^ breadth'':  that  is  to  say,  a  large  gather- 
ing of  each  kind  of  thing  into  one  place;  light  being 
gathered  to  light,  darkness  to  darkness,  and  colour  to  colour. 
If,  however,  this  be  done  by  introducing  false  lights  or  false 
colours,  it  is  absurd  and  monstrous;  the  skill  of  a  painter 
consists  in  obtaining  breadth  by  rational  arrangement  of  his 
objects,  not  by  forced  or  wanton  treatment  of  them.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  paint  one  thing  all  white,  and  another  all 
black  or  brown;  but  not  an  easy  matter  to  assemble  all 
the  circumstances  which  will  naturally  produce  white  in  one 
place,  and  brown  in  another.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
breadth  will  result  in  sufficient  degree  from  fidelity  of  study : 
Nature  is  always  broad;  and  if  you  paint  her  colours  in 
true  relations,  you  will  paint  them  in  majestic  masses.  If 
you  find  your  work  look  broken  and  scattered,  it  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  only  ill  composed,  but  untrue. 
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288.  The  opposite  quality  to  breadth,  that  of  division 
or  scattering  of  light  and  colour,  has  a  certain  contrasting 
charm,  and  is  occasionally  introduced  with  exquisite  effect 
by  good  composers.*  Still  it  is  never  the  mere  scattering, 
but  the  order  discernible  through  this  scattering,  which  is 
the  real  source  of  pleasure;  not  the  mere  multitude,  but 
the  constellation  of  multitude.  The  broken  lights  in  the 
work  of  a  good  painter  wander  like  flocks  upon  the  hills, 
not  unshepherded,  speaking  of  life  and  peace:  the  broken 
lights  of  a  bad  painter  fall  like  hailstones,  and  are  capable 
<mly  of  mischief,  leaving  it  to  be  wished  they  were  also  of 
diswluticm. 


9.   THE    LAW    OF    HABMOXY. 

284.  This  last  law  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  much  one 
of  composition  as  of  truth,  but  it  must  guide  composition, 
and  is  properly,  therefore,  to  be  stated  in  this  place. 

Grood  drawing  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  abstract  of  natural 
fiuTts;  you  cannot  represent  all  that  you  would,  but  must 
contintudly  be  falling  short,  whether  you  will  or  no,  of  the 
force,  or  quantity,  of  Nature.  Now,  suppose  that  your 
means  and  time  do  not  admit  of  your  giving  the  depth  of 
colour  in  the  scene,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  paint  it 
paler.  If  you  paint  all  the  colours  proportionately  paler, 
as  if  an  equal  quantity  of  tint  had  been  washed  away  from 
each  of  them,  you  still  obtain  a  harmonious,  though  not 
an  equaUy  forcible,  statement  of  natural  fact.  But  if  you 
take  away  the  colours  unequally,  and  leave  some  tints 
nearly  as  deep  as  they  are  in  Nature,  while  others  are 
much  subdued,  you  have  no  longer  a  true  statement.     You 

*  One  of  the  most  wonderful  compositions  of  Tintoret  in  Venice  is  little 
more  than  a  field  of  subdued  crimson,  spotted  with  flakes  of  scattered  gold.^ 
The  upper  clouds  in  the  most  beautiful  skies  owe  great  part  of  their  power  to 
infinitude  of  division ;  order  being  marked  through  this  division. 

1  [''The  Circumcision"  iu  the  Scuok  di  San  Rocco ;  see  Vol.  XI.  p.  409.] 
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cannot  say  to  the  observer,  *' Fancy  all  those  colours  a 
little  deeper,  and  you  will  have  the  actual  fact"  However 
he  adds  in  imagination,  or  takes  away,  something  is  sure 
to  be  still  wrong.     The  picture  is  out  of  harmony. 

285.  It  will  happen,  however,  much  more  frequently, 
that  you  have  to  darken  the  whole  system  of  colours,  than 
to  make  them  paler.  You  remember,  in  your  first  studies 
of  colour  from  Nature,^  you  were  to  leave  the  passages  of 
li^t  which  were  too  bright  to  be  imitated,  as  white  paper. 
But,  in  completing  the  picture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put 
colour  into  them;  and  then  the  other  colours  must  be  made 
darker,  in  some  fixed  relation  to  them.  If  you  deepen  all 
proportionately,  though  the  whole  scene  is  darker  than 
reality,  it  is  only  as  if  you  were  looking  at  the  reality  in  a 
lower  light:  but  if,  while  you  darken  some  of  the  tints, 
you  leave  others  undarkened,  the  picture  is  out  of  harmony, 
and  will  not  give  the  impression  of  truth. 

286.  It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  deepen  aU  the  colours 
so  much  as  to  relieve  the  lights  in  their  natural  degree, 
you  would  merely  sink  most  of  your  colours,  if  you  tried 
to  do  so,  into  a  broad  mass  of  blackness:  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  lower  them  harmoniously,  and  yet  more  in  some 
parts  of  the  picture  than  in  others,  so  as  to  allow  you  to 
show  the  light  you  want  in  a  visible  relief.  In  well-har- 
monised pictures  this  is  done  by  gradually  deepening  the 
tone  of  the  picture  towards  the  lighter  parts  of  it,  without 
materially  lowering  it  in  the  very  dark  parts;  the  tendency 
in  such  pictures  being,  of  course,  to  include  large  masses 
of  middle  tints.  But  the  principal  point  to  be  observed  in 
doing  this,  is  to  deepen  the  individual  tints  without  dirty- 
ing or  obscuring  them.  It  is  easy  to  lower  the  tone  of 
the  picture  by  washing  it  over  with  grey  or  brown;  and 
easy  to  see  the  efibct  of  the  landscape,  when  its  colours 
are  thus  universally  polluted  with  blacl^  by  using  the  black 
convex  mirror,  one  of  the  most  pestilent  inventions  for  falsi- 
fying Nature  and  degrading  art  which  ever  was  put  into 

^  [Above,  p.  145.] 
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an  artist's  hand.*  For  the  thmg  required  is  not  to  darken 
pale  yellow  by  mixing  grey  with  it,  but  to  deepen  the  pure 
yellow;  not  to  darken  crimson  by  mixing  black  with  it, 
but  by  making  it  deeper  and  richer  crimson:  and  thus  the 
required  effect  could  only  be  seen  in  Nature,  if  you  had 
pieces  of  glass  of  the  colour  of  every  object  in  your  land- 
scape, and  of  every  minor  hue  that  made  up  those  colours, 
and  then  could  see  the  real  landscape  through  this  deep 
gorgeousness  of  the  varied  glass.  You  cannot  do  this  with 
glass,  but  you  can  do  it  for  yourself  as  you  work;  that  is 
to  say,  you  can  put  deep  blue  for  pale  blue,  deq>  gold  for 
pale  gold,  and  so  on,  in  the  proportion  you  need;  and  then 
you  may  paint  as  forcibly  as  you  choose,  but  your  work 
will  still  be  in  the  manner  of  Titian,  not  of  Caravaggio  or 
Spagnoletto,^  or  any  other  of  the  black  slaves  of  painting,  t 
287.  Supposing  those  scales  of  colour,  which  I  told  you 
to  prepare  in  order  to  show  you  the  relations  of  colour  to 
grey,  were  quite  accurately  made,  and  numerous  enough, 
you  would  have  nothing  more  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
deeper  tone  in  any  given  mass  of  colour,  than  to  substitute 
for  each  of  its  hues  the  hue  as  many  degrees  deeper  in  the 
scale  as  you  wanted,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  wanted  to 
deepen  the  whole  two  degrees,  substituting  for  the  yellow 
No.  5  the  yellow  No.  7,  and  for  the  red  No.  9  the  red 
No.  11,  and  so  on:  but  the  hues  of  any  object  in  Nature 
are  far  too  numerous,  and  their  degrees  too  subtle,  to 
admit  of  so  mechanical  a  process.  Still,  you  may  see  the 
principle  of  the  whole  matter  clearly  by  taking  a  group  of 

*  I  fully  believe  that  the  strange  grey  gloom,  accompanied  by  consider- 
able power  of  effect,  which  prevails  in  modem  French  art,  must  be  owing 
to  the  use  of  this  mischievous  instrument;  the  French  landscape  always 
gives  me  the  idea  of  Nature  seen  carelessly  in  the  dark  mirror,  and  painted 
ooarsely,  but  scientifically,  through  the  veil  of  its  perversion. 

t  Various  other  parts  of  this  subject  are  entered  into,  especially  in  their 
bearing  on  the  ideal  of  painting,  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iv.  chap.  ill. 

^  [For  other  references  in  a  similar  sense  to  Caravaggio,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  223 ;  to 
Spagnoletto,  Vol.  IV.  p.  137.] 
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ookmrs  out  of  your  scale,  arranging  them  prettQy,  and  then 
washing  them  all  oyer  with  grey:  that  represents  the  treat- 
ment of  Nature  by  the  black  mirror.  Then  arrange  the 
same  group  of  colours,  with  the  tints  five  or  six  degrees 
deeper  in  the  scale;  and  that  will  represent  the  treatment 
of  Nature  by  Titian. 

288.  You  can  only,  however,  feel  your  way  fully  to  the 
right  of  the  thing  by  working  &om  Nature. 

The  best  subject  on  which  to  begin  a  piece  of  study 
of  this  kind  is  a  good  thick  tree  trunk,  seen  against  blue 
siky  with  some  white  clouds  in  it.  Paint  the  clouds  in 
true  and  tenderly  gradated  white ;  then  give  the  sky  a  bold 
full  blue,  bringing  them  well  out;  then  paint  the  tnmk 
and  leaves  grandly  dark  against  all,  but  in  such  glowing 
dark  green  and  brown  as  you  see  they  will  bear.  After- 
wards proceed  to  more  complicated  studies,  matching  the 
colours  carefully  first  by  your  old  method;  then  deepening 
each  colour  with  its  own  tint,  and  being  careful,  above  all 
things,  to  keep  truth  of  equal  change  when  the  colours  are 
connected  with  each  other,  as  in  dark  and  light  sides  of 
the  same  object.  Much  more  aspect  and  sense  of  harmony 
are  gained  by  the  precision  with  which  you  observe  the 
relation  of  colours  in  dark  sides  and  light  sides,  and  the 
influence  of  modifying  reflections,  than  by  mere  accuracy 
of  added  depth  in  independent  coloius. 

289.  This  harmony  of  tone,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is 
the  most  important  of  those  which  the  artist  has  to  regard. 
But  there  are  all  kinds  of  harmonies  in  a  picture,  accord- 
ing to  its  mode  of  production.  There  is  even  a  harmony 
of  touch.  If  you  paint  one  part  of  it  very  rapidly  and 
forcibly,  and  another  part  slowly  and  delicately,  each  divi- 
sion of  the  picture  may  be  right  separately,  but  they  will 
not  agree  together:  the  whole  will  be  efiectless  and  value- 
less, out  of  harmony.  Similarly,  if  you  paint  one  part  of 
it  by  a  yellow  light  in  a  warm  day,  and  another  by  a  grey 
light  in  a  cold  day,  though  both  may  have  been  sunlight, 
and    both    may    be    well    toned,    and    have    their    relative 
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inexplicable:  it  is  good  because  it  is  good;  and  innocently 
gracious,  opening  as  the  green  of  the  earth,  or  falling  as 
the  dew  of  heaven. 

241.  But  though  you  cannot  explain  them,  you  may 
always  render  yourself  more  and  more  sensitive  to  these 
higher  qualities  by  the  discipline  which  you  generally  give  to 
your  character,  and  this  especially  with  regard  to  the  choice 
of  incidents;  a  kind  of  composition  in  some  sort  easier 
than  the  artistical  arrangements  of  lines  and  colours,  but  in 
every  sort  nobler,  because  addressed  to  deeper  feelings. 

242.  For  instance,  in  the  **  Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  the  last 
vignette  to  Rogers's  Poems,  the  plough  in  the  foreground 
has  three  purposes.^  The  first  purpose  is  to  meet  the  stream 
of  sunli^t  on  the  river,  and  make  it  brighter  by  opposi- 
tion; but  any  dark  object  whatever  would  have  done  this. 
Its  second  purpose  is,  by  its  two  arms,  to  repeat  the  cad- 
ence of  the  group  of  the  two  ships,  and  thus  give  a  greater 
expression  of  repose;  but  two  sitting  figures  would  have 
done  this.  Its  third  and  chief,  or  pathetic,  purpose  is,  as 
it  lies  abandoned  in  the  fiirrow  (the  vessels  also  being 
moored,  and  having  their  sails  down),  to  be  a  type  of 
human  labour  closed  with  the  close  of  day.  The  parts  of 
it  on  which  the  hand  leans  are  brought  most  clearly  into 
sight ;  and  they  are  the  chief  dark  of  the  picture,  because 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  is  required  of  man  as  a  punish- 
ment: but  they  make  the  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun 
brighter,  because  rest  is  sweetest  after  toil.  These  thoughts 
may  never  occur  to  us  as  we  glance  carelessly  at  the  design ; 
and  yet  their  undercurrent  assuredly  affects  the  feelings, 
and  increases,  as  the  painter  meant  it  should,  the  impression 
of  melancholy,  and  of  peace. 

248.  Again,  in  the  '^Lancaster  Sands,"  which  is  one  of 
the  plates  I  have  marked  as  most  desirable  for  your  posses- 
sion,' the  stream  of  light  which  falls  from  the  setting  sun 
on  the  advancing  tide  stands  similarly  in  need  of  some  force 

^  [Compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  L  (Vol.  III.  p.  265),  and  voL  v.  pt  viii.  cb.  ii.  §  5.] 
'  [See  above,  p.  76  n.     For  another  reference  to  tbe  plate,  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  4d6.] 
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makes  all  the  lines  of  thought  m  the  picture  to  stand  on 
end,  as  it  were,  like  a  cat's  fur  electrified;  while  good 
work  is  always  as  quiet  as  a  couchant  leopard,  and  as 
strong. 

240.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  all  the  laws  of  com- 
position which  occur  to  me  as  capable  of  being  illustrated 
or  defined;  but  there  are  multitudes  of  others  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  my  knowledge,  I  cannot  define,  and 
others  which  I  never  hope  to  define;  and  these  the  most 
important,  and  connected  with  the  deepest  powers  of  the 
art.  I  hope,  when  I  have  thought  of  them  more,  to  be 
able  to  explain  some  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  noble- 
ness and  ignobleness;  that  ignobleness  especially  which  we 
commonly  call  ^*  vulgarity,"  and  which,  in  its  essence,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  inquiry  connected 
with  human  feeling.^  Others  I  never  hope  to  explain,  laws 
of  expression,  bearing  simply  on  simple  matters ;  but,  for 
that  very  reason,  more  influential  than  any  others.  These 
are,  from  the  first,  as  inexplicable  as  our  bodily  sensations 
are;  it  being  just  as  impossible,  I  think,  to  show,  finally, 
why  one  succession  of  musical  notes*  shall  be  lofty  and 
pathetic,  and  such  as  might  have  been  sung  by  Casella  to 
Dante,^  and  why  another  succession  is  base  and  ridiculous, 
and  would  be  fit  only  for  the  reasonably  good  ear  of 
Bottom,^  as  to  explain  why  we  like  sweetness,  and  dislike 
bitterness.     The  best  part  of  every  great  work  is   always 

*  In  all  the  best  arrangements  of  colour,  the  delight  occasioned  by  their 
mode  of  succession  is  entirely  inexplicable,  nor  can  it  be  reasoned  aboat; 
we  like  it  just  as  we  like  an  air  in  music,  but  cannot  reason  any  re- 
fractory  person  into  liking  it,  if  they  do  not:  and  yet  there  is  distinctly 
a  right  and  a  wrong  In  it,  and  a  good  taste  and  bad  taste  respecting  it, 
as  also  in  music 


1  [Ruskin  returned  to  the  subject  in  Modem  Painter*^  voL  v.  pt  ix.  eh.  vii.  ("Of 

Sonnet  to  Henry  Lawet" : — 


Vulgarity  ")>  and  compare  Vol.  XIV.  p.  243.] 
'  [See  PurgatoriOy  ii.  107  9eq.,  and  Milton's  " 


"Dante  shall  give  fiime  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Tliau  his  Casella^  whom  he  wooed  to  sing. 


Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory."} 
*  [Midsummer  Nighfe  Dream,  iv.  L  31.] 


'      •     • 
•       •      • 
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of  near  object  to  relieve  its  bri^tness.  But  the  incident 
which  Turner  has  here  adopted  is  the  swoop  of  an  angry 
sea-gull  at  a  dog,  who  yelps  at  it,  drawing  back  as  the  wave 
rises  over  his  feet,  and  the  bird  shrieks  within  a  foot  of  his 
fEtce.  Its  unexpected  boldness  is  a  type  of  the  anger  of  its 
ocean  element,  and  warns  us  of  the  sea's  advance  just  as 
surely  as  the  abandoned  plough  told  us  of  the  ceased  labour 
of  the  day. 

244.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  selection  of 
single  incidents  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  feeling  which  regu- 
lates the  arrangement  of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  mind 
of  a  great  composer  is  known.  A  single  incident  may  be 
suggested  by  a  felicitous  chance,  as  a  pretty  motto  might 
be  for  the  heading  of  a  chapter.  But  the  great  composers 
so  arrange  all  their  designs  that  one  incident  illustrates 
another,  just  as  one  colour  relieves  another.  Perhaps  the 
"Heysham,"  of  the  Yorkshire  series,*  which,  as  to  its 
locality,  may  be  considered  a  companion  to  the  last  drawing 
we  have  spoken  of,  the  ^*  Lancaster  Sands,''  presents  as  inte- 
resting an  example  as  we  could  find  of  Turner  s  feeling  in 
this  respect.  The  subject  is  a  simple  north-country  village, 
on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay;  not  in  the  oommcm  sense 
a  picturesque  village;  there  are  no  pretty  bow-windows,  or 
red  roofe,  or  rocky  steps  of  entrance  to  the  rustic  doors, 
or  quaint  gables ;  nothing  but  a  single  street  of  thatched  and 
chiefly  clay-built  cottages,  ranged  in  a  somewhat  monoton- 
ous  line,  the  roofs  so  green  with  moss  that  at  first  we  hardly 
discern  the  houses  from  the  fields  and  trees.  The  village 
street  is  closed  at  the  end  by  a  wooden  gate,  indicating  the 
little  traffic  there  is  on  the  road  through  it,  and  giving  it 
something  the  look  of  a  large  farmstead,  in  which  a  right  of 
way  lies  through  the  yard.  The  road  which  leads  to  this 
gate  is  full  of  ruts,  and  winds  down  a  bad  bit  of  hill  between 
two  broken  banks  of  moor  ground,  succeeding  immediately 
to  the  few  enclosures  which  surround  the  village;  they  can 

^  [Published  in  vol.  ii.  of  Whitaker's  Riehmondthire,    The  drawing  was  in  Raskin's 
collection  :  see  Notet  on  hU  Drawings  by  TumWi  No.  25  (Vol.  XIIL  p.  429).] 
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nnfljr  be  nllfn  g^sdoB:  biifc  a  deonvd  fiagpicnt  or  two  of 
feodng  fin  the  gi^  m  ihc  laak;  a  rinthrvBne;  witii  some 
dotiief  oo  it,  itriped  Uoe  aod  led,  aid  a  smod^-firock,  is 
ftrttcfaed  between  tbe  timiks  of  mjuk  \lMilcil  willows;  a 
very  small  hjgrstack  flud  pig-st^ne  being  seen  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage  beyond.  An  cmptTy  tso-wfaeeledv  fannbering 
cart,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  hcnes  with  b^ge  ipoodcn  collars, 
the  driver  sitting  lazilj  in  the  son,  sideways  on  the  leader, 
is  going  dowiy  home  along  the  imi^  mad,  it  being  about 
country  dinner^-time.  At  the  end  of  the  viliage  there  is  a 
better  house,  with  three  chinmeys  and  a  dm  met  window  in 
its  roof,  and  the  roof  is  of  stone  dungle  instead  of  thatch, 
but  very  rough.  This  house  is  no  doubt  the  chagy man's : 
there  is  some  smoke  from  one  of  its  chimneys,  none  from 
any  other  in  the  village;  this  sohAc  b  from  the  lowest 
chimney  at  the  back,  evidently  that  of  the  kitchen,  and  it 
is  rather  thick,  the  fire  not  having  been  kng  lighted.  A 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  clergyman's  house,  nearer  the 
shore,  is  the  church,  discernible  from  the  cottages  only  by 
its  low  two-arched  belfry,  a  little  neater  than  one  would 
expect  in  such  a  village;  perhaps  lately  built  by  the 
Puseyite  incumbent:*  and  beyond  the  church,  dose  to  the 
sea,  are  two  fragments  of  a  border  war-tower,  standing 
on  their  circular  mound,  worn  on  its  brow  deep  into  edges 
and  furrows  by  the  feet  of  the  village  children.  On  the 
bank  of  moor»  which  forms  the  foreground,  are  a  few  cows, 
the  (rarter*s  dog  barking  at  a  vixenish  one:  the  milkmaid 
is  feeding  another,  a  gentle  white  one,  which  turns  its  head 
to  her,  expectant  of  a  handful  of  fresh  hay,  which  she  has 
brought  for  it  in  her  blue  apron,  fastened  up  round  her 
waist;  she  stands  with  her  pail  on  her  head,  evidently  the 

^  "  Pimryiiim "  wjm  unknown  in  the  dajs  when  this  drawing  was  made ; 
hut  tho  ktntlly  and  helpful  influences  of  what  may  be  called  ecclesiastical 
Rvniiment,  which,  in  a  morbidly  exaggerated  condition,  forms  one  of  the 
prtno(|>al  fIrmcnU  of  "  Puseyism/*— 1  use  this  word  regretfully,  no  other 
fxUilng  which  will  sorvr  for  it,— had  been  known  and  felt  in  our  wild 
uorlhrni  dlnlHotii  long  Itefore.^ 

« \V\\f  lUmKlUM  tll»lik«of  PuMyitm,  •#•  Vol.  XII.  pp.  533,  650.] 
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village  coquette,  for  she  has  a  neat  bodice,  and  pretty 
striped  petticoat  under  the  blue  apron,  and  red  stockings. 
Nearer  us,  the  cowherd,  barefooted,  stands  on  a  piece  of 
the  limestone  rock  (for  the  ground  is  thistly  and  not  plea- 
surable to  bare  feet) ; — whether  boy  or  girl  we  are  not 
sure:  it  may  be  a  boy,  with  a  girl's  worn-out  bonnet  on, 
or  a  girl  with  a  pair  of  ragged  trowsers  on;  probably  the 
first,  as  the  old  bonnet  is  evidently  useful  to  keep  the  sun 
out  of  our  eyes  when  we  are  looking  for  strayed  cows 
among  the  moorland  hollows,  and  helps  us  at  present  to 
watch  (holding  the  bonnet's  edge  down)  the  quarrel  of  the 
vixenish  cow  with  the  dog,  which,  leaning  on  our  long 
stick,  we  allow  to  proceed  without  any  interference.  A 
little  to  the  right  the  hay  is  being  got  in,  of  which  the 
milkmaid  has  just  taken  her  apronful  to  the  white  cow; 
but  the  hay  is  very  thin,  and  cannot  well  be  raked  up 
because  of  the  rocks;  we  must  glean  it  like  com,  hence 
the  smallness  of  our  stack  behind  the  willows ;  and  a  woman 
is  pressing  a  bundle  of  it  hard  together,  kneeling  against 
the  rock's  edge,  to  carry  it  safely  to  the  hay-cart  without 
dropping  any.  Beyond  the  village  is  a  rocky  hill,  deep 
set  with  brushwood,  a  square  crag  or  two  of  limestone 
emerging  here  and  there,  with  pleasant  turf  on  their  brows, 
heaved  in  russet  and  mossy  mounds  against  the  sky,  which, 
clear  and  calm,  and  as  golden  as  the  moss,  stretches  down 
behind  it  towards  the  sea.  A  single  cottage  just  shows  its 
roof  over  the  edge  of  the  hill,  looking  seawards:  perhaps 
one  of  the  village  shepherds  is  a  sea  captain  now,  and  may 
have  built  it  there,  that  his  mother  may  first  see  the  sails 
of  his  ship  whenever  it  nms  into  the  bay.  Then  under  the 
hill,  and  beyond  the  border  tower,  is  the  blue  sea  itself, 
the  waves  flowing  in  over  the  sand  in  long  curved  lines 
slowly;  shadows  of  cloud,  and  gleams  of  shallow  water  on 
white  sand  alternating — miles  away;  but  no  sail  is  visible, 
not  one  fisher-boat  on  the  beach,  not  one  dark  speck  on 
the  quiet  horizon.  Beyond  all  are  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, clear  in  the  sun,  with  rosy  light  on  all  their  crags. 

XV.  o 
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245.  I  should  think  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  the  kind 
of  harmony  there  is  in  this  composition;  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  the  painter  to  give  us  the  impression  of  wild,  yet 
gentle,  country  life,  monotonous  as  the  succession  of  the 
noiseless  waves,  patient  and  enduring  as  the  rocks;  but 
peaceful,  and  fiill  of  health  and  quiet  hope,  and  sanctified 
by  the  pure  mountain  air  and  baptismal  dew  of  heaven, 
foiling  softly  between  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  innocence. 

246.  All  noble  composition  of  tliis  kind  can  be  reached 
only  by  instinct;  you  cannot  set  yourself  to  arrange  such 
A  subject;  you  may  see  it,  and  seize  it,  at  all  times,  but 
never  laboriously  invent  it.  And  your  power  of  discern- 
ing what  is  best  in  expression,  among  natural  subjects, 
depends  wholly  on  the  temper  in  which  you  keep  your 
own  mind;  above  all,  on  your  living  so  much  alone  as  to 
allow  it  to  become  acutely  sensitive  in  its  own  stillness. 
The  noisy  life  of  modem  days  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
any  true  perception  of  natural  beauty.  If  you  go  down 
into  Cumberland  by  the  railroad,  live  in  some  frequented 
hotel,  and  explore  the  liills  with  merry  companions,  how- 
ever much  you  may  enjoy  your  tour  or  their  conversation, 
depend  upon  it  you  will  never  choose  so  much  as  one  pic- 
torial subject  rightly;  you  will  not  see  into  the  depth  of 
any.  But  take  knapsack  and  stick,  walk  towards  the  hills 
by  short  day's  journeys, — ^ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day — ^taking 
a  week  from  some  starting-place  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
away:  sleep  at  the  pretty  little  wayside  inns,  or  the  rough 
village  ones;  then  take  the  hills  as  they  tempt  you,  follow- 
ing glen  or  shore  as  your  eye  glances  or  your  heart  guides, 
wholly  scornful  of  local  fame  or  fashion,  and  of  everything 
which  it  is  the  ordinary  traveller's  duty  to  see,  or  pride  to 
do.  Never  force  yourself  to  admire  anything  when  you  are 
not  in  the  humour;  but  never  force  yourself  away  from 
what  you  feel  to  be  lovely,  in  search  of  anything  better; 
and  gradually  the  deeper  scenes  of  the  natural  world  will 
unfold  themselves  to  you  in  still  increasing  fulness  of  pas- 
sionate power;  and  your  difficulty  will  be  no  more  to  seek 
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or  to  compose  subjects,  but  only  to  choose  one  from  among 
the  multitude  of  melodious  thoughts  with  which  you  will 
be  haunted,  thoughts  which  will  of  course  be  noble  or 
original  m  proportion  to  your  pwn  depth  of  character  and 
general  power  of  mind;  for  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  con- 
sideration you  give  to  any  single  drawing,  as  by  the  pre- 
vious discipline  of  your  powers  of  thought,  that  the  character 
of  your  composition  will  be  determined.  Simplicity  of  life 
will  make  you  sensitive  to  the  refinement  and  modesty  of 
scenery,  just  as  inordinate  excitement  and  pomp  of  daily 
life  will  make  you  enjoy  coarse  colours  and  affected  forms. 
Habits  of  patient  comparison  and  accurate  judgment  will 
make  your  art  precious,  as  they  will  make  your  actions 
wise;  and  every  increase  of  noble  enthusiasm  in  your  living 
spirit  will  be  measured  by  the  reflection  of  its  light  upon 
the  works  of  your  hands. — Faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
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Note  1^  p.  69. — ^'Principle  op  the  Stereoscope. 


»9 


247.  I  AM  sorry  to  find  a  notion  current  among  artists,  that  they  can,  in 
some  degree,  imitate  in  a  picture  the  effect  of  the  stereoscope,  by  confusion 
of  lines.  There  are  indeed  one  or  two  artifices  by  which,  as  stated  in  the 
text,  an  appearance  of  retirement  or  projection  may  be  obtained,  so  that 
they  partly  supply  the  place  of  the  stereoscopic  effect,  but  they  do  not  imitate 
that  effect.  The  principle  of  the  human  sight  is  simply  this : — ^by  means  of 
our  two  eyes  we  literally  see  everything  from  two  places  at  once ;  and,  by 
calculated  combination,  in  the  brain,  of  the  facts  of  form  so  seen,  we  arrive 
at  conclusions  respecting  the  distance  and  shape  of  the  object,  which  we 
could  not  otherwise  have  reached.  But  it  is  just  as  vain  to  hope  to  paint 
at  once  the  two  views  of  the  object  as  seen  from  these  two  places,  though 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  distant  from  each  other,  as  it  would  be  if  they  were 
a  xnile  and  a  half  distant  from  each  other.  With  the  right  eye  you  see  one 
view  of  a  given  object,  relieved  against  one  part  of  the  distance ;  with  the 
left  eye  you  see  another  view  of  it,  relieved  against  another  part  of  the 
distance.  You  may  paint  whichever  of  those  views  you  please ;  you  cannot 
paint  both.  Hold  your  finger  upright,  between  you  and  this  page  of  the 
book,  about  six  inches  from  your  eyes,  and  three  from  the  book;  shut  the 
right  eye,  and  hide  the  words  ''inches  from,"  in  the  second  line  above  this, 
with  your  finger;  you  will  then  see  ''six"  on  one  side  of  it,  and  "your," 
on  the  other.  Now  shut  the  left  eye  and  open  the  right  without  moving 
your  finger,  and  you  will  see  "  inches,"  but  not  "  six.''  You  may  paint  the 
finger  with  "  inches  "  beyond  it,  or  with  "  six  "  beyond  it,  but  not  with  both. 
And  this  principle  holds  for  any  object  and  any  distance.  You  might  just 
as  well  try  to  paint  St.  Paul's  at  once  from  both  ends  of  London  Bridge  as 
to  realise  any  stereoscopic  effect  in  a  picture. 


Note  2,  p.  84. — "Dark  Lines  turned  to  the  Light." 

248.  It  ought  to  have  been  farther  observed,  that  the  enclosure  of  the 
light  by  future  shadow  is  by  no  means  the  only  reason  for  the  dark  lines 
which  great  masters  often  thus  introduce.  It  constantly  happens  that  a 
local  colour  will  show  its  own  darkness  most  on  the  light  side,  by  projectiDg 
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into  and  against  masses  of  light  in  that  direction ;  and  then  the  pAinter  will 
indicate  this  future  force  of  the  mass  by  his  dark  touch.  Both  the  mook's 
head  in  Fig.  1 1  and  dog  in  Fig.  20  are  dark  towards  the  light  for  this 


Note  3,  p.  124. — ''Softness  of  Reflections." 

249.  I  have  not  quite  insisted  enough  on  the  extreme  care  which  is 
necessary  in  giving  the  tender  evanescence  of  the  edges  of  the  reflections^ 
when  the  water  is  in  the  least  agitated ;  nor  on  the  decision  with  which  yoa 
may  reverse  the  object^  when  the  water  is  quite  calm.  Most  drawing  of 
reflections  is  at  once  confused  and  hard ;  but  Nature's  is  at  once  intelligible 
and  tender.  Generally^  at  the  edge  of  the  water^  you  ought  not  to  see 
where  reality  ceases  and  reflection  b^ns ;  as  the  image  loses  itself  jou  ought 
to  keep  all  its  subtle  and  varied  veracities^  with  the  most  exquisite  softening 
of  its  edge.  Practise  as  much  as  you  can  from  the  reflections  of  ships  in 
calm  water,  following  out  all  the  reversed  rigging,  and  taking,  if  anything, 
more  pahis  with  the  reflection  than  with  the  sUp. 


Note  4,  p.  126. — ''Where  the  Reflecfion  is  Darkest,  you  will 

THROUGH   THE   WaTER   BeST.'* 

250.  For  this  reason  it  oflen  happens  that  if  the  water  be  shallow,  and 
you  are  looking  steeply  down  into  it,  the  reflection  of  objects  on  the  bank 
will  consist  simply  of  pieces  of  the  bottom  seen  clearly  through  the  water, 
and  relieved  by  flashes  of  light,  which  are  the  reflection  of  the  sW.  Thus 
ytni  may  have  to  draw  the  rdlected  dark  shape  of  a  bush :  but,  inside  of  that 
shape,  yon  most  not  draw  the  leaves  of  the  bnsh,  but  the  stones  under  the 
water ;  and,  outside  of  this  dark  reflection,  the  blue  or  white  of  the  sky,  with 
no  stones  visible. 


Note  5,  p.  127. — "Approach  Streams  with  Reverence. 


#» 


251.  I  have  hardly  said  anything  about  waves  of  torrents  or  waterfalls, 
as  I  do  not  consider  them  subjects  for  beginners  to  practise  upon ;  but,  as 
many  of  our  younger  artists  are  almost  breaking  their  hearts  over  them,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  draw  a  running 
torrent  quite  rightly,  the  lustre  of  its  currents  and  whiteness  of  its  foam  being 
dependent  on  intensities  of  light  which  art  has  not  at  its  command.  This 
also  is  to  be  observed,  that  most  young  painters  make  their  defeat  certain  by 
attempting  to  draw  running  water,  which  is  a  lustrous  object  in  rapid  motion, 
without  ever  trying  their  strength  on  a  lustrous  object  standing  still.  Let 
them  break  a  coarse  green-glass  bottle  into  a  great  many  bits,  and  try  to  paint 
those,  with  all  their  undulations  and  edges  of  fracture,  as  they  lie  still  on  the 
table ;  if  they  cannot,  of  course  they  need  not  try  the  rushing  crystal  and 
foaming  fracture  of  the  stream.  If  they  can  manage  the  glass  bottle,  let 
them  next  buy  a  fragment  or  two  of  yellow  fire-opal ;  it  is  quite  a  common 
and  cheap  mineral,  and  presents,  as  closely  as  anything  can,  the  milky  bloom 
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and  colour  of  a  torrent  wave :  and  if  they  can  conquer  the  opal,  they  may 
at  last  have  some  chance  with  the  stream,  as  far  as  the  stream  is  in  any  wise 
possible.  But,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  bright  parts  of  it  are  not  possible,  and 
ought,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  avoided  in  choosing  subjects.  A  great  deal 
more  may,  however,  be  done  than  any  artist  has  done  yet,  in  painting  the 
gradual  disappearance  and  lovely  colouring  of  stones  seen  through  clear  and 
calm  water. 

Students  living  in  towns  may  make  great  progress  in  rock-drawing  by 
frequently  and  faithfully  drawing  broken  edges  of  common  roofingnilates, 
of  their  real  size. 


Note  6,  p.  153. — "Nature's  Economy  of  Colour. 


>» 


252.  I  heard  it  wisely  objected  to  this  statement,  the  other  day,  by  a 
young  lady,  that  it  was  not  through  economy  that  Nature  did  not  colour 
deep  down  in  the  flower  bells,  but  because  ''she  had  not  light  enough 
there  to  see  to  paint  with."  This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
for  want  of  light  that,  when  she  is  laying  the  dark  spots  on  a  foxglove, 
she  will  not  use  any  more  purple  than  she  has  got  fdready  on  the  bell, 
but  takes  out  the  colour  all  round  the  spot,  and  concentrates  it  in  the 
middle. 

Note  7,  p.  168. — ''The  Law  of  REPErrriON." 

253.  The  reader  may  perhaps  recollect  a  very  beautiful  picture  of 
Vandyck's,  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition,^  representing  three  children  in 
court  dresses  of  rich  black  and  red.  The  law  in  question  was  amusingly 
illustrated,  in  the  lower  comer  of  that  picture,  by  the  introduction  of  two 
crows,  in  a  similar  colour  of  court  dress,  having  jet  black  feathers  and 
bright  red  beaks. 


254.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  I  have 
ascertained  that  there  are  two  series  of  engravings  from  the  Bible  draw- 
ings mentioned  in  the  list  at  p.  76.  One  of  these  is  inferior  to  the  other, 
and  in  many  respects  false  to  the  drawings;  the  "Jericho,"  for  instance, 
in  the  fake  series,  has  common  bushes  instead  of  palm  trees  in  the 
middle  distance.  The  original  plates  may  be  had  at  almost  any  respect- 
able printseller's ;  and  ordinary  impressions,  whether  of  these  or  any  other 
plates  mentioned  in  the  list  at  p.  75,  will  be  quite  as  useful  as  proofs ;  but, 
in  bu3ing  Liber  Studiorum,  it  is  always  well  to  get  the  best  impressions 
that  can  be  had,  and  if  possible  impressions  of  the  original  plates,  pub- 
lished by  Turner.  In  case  these  are  not  to  be  had,  the  copies  which  are 
in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Lupton'  (4  Keppel  Street,  Russell  Square) 
are  good  and  serviceable;  but  no  others  are  of  any  use.^ 

^  FNo.  660  in  the  catalcMrue  :  "  'Three  Children,'  lent  bv  Earl  de  Grey."] 
'  [For  whom,  see  Vol.  lA.  p.  15  n.    Lupton  dedicated  the  copies  to  Rusldn.] 
8  [Note  added  in  ed.  2, 1867.] 
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I  have  pUced  in  the  hiuidt  of  Mr.  Ward  (Working  Men's  CMege) 
aome  photographs  from  the  etehings  made  by  Tomer  fiir  the  Liber;  the 
original  etchings  being  now  onobtainable,  except  by  fbrtnaate  acrtdcnt.  I 
have  selected  the  sob^eets  esiefolly  from  mj  own  coUeetion  of  the  etehings ; 
and  thoogh  some  of  the  more  subtle  qiulities  of  line  are  lost  in  the 
photographs,  the  student  will  find  these  proofs  the  best  lessons  in  pen- 
drawing  accessible  to  him.^ 

^  [The  last  seren  lines  of  this  note  were  added  in  ed.  3, 1839.  Mr.  WiOism  Ward, 
now  of  2  Chareh  Terrace,  Richmond,  Stirrer,  still  supplies  prints  and  photographs 
slier  Tomer,  etc,  to  illustrate  Roskin's  worlcs  and  teaeiiing.] 
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255.  The  worst  danger  by  far,  to  which  a  solitary  student  is  exposed, 
is  that  of  liking  things  that  he  should  not.  It  is  not  so  much  his  diffi- 
culties, as  his  tastes,  which  he  must  set  himself  to  conquer:  and  although, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  master,  many  works  of  art  may  be  made  in- 
structive, which  are  only  of  partial  excellence  (the  good  and  bad  of  them 
being  duly  distinguished),  his  safeguard,  as  long  as  he  studies  alone,  will 
be  in  allowing  himself  to  possess  only  things,  in  their  way,  so  free  from 
faults,  that  nothing  he  copies  in  them  can  seriously  mislead  him,  and  to 
contemplate  only  those  works  of  art  which  he  knows  to  be  either  perfect 
or  noble  in  their  errors.  I  will  therefore  set  down,  in  clear  order,  the 
names  of  the  masters  whom  you  may  safely  admire,  and  a  few  of  the 
books  which  you  may  safely  possess.  In  these  days  of  eheap  illustration, 
the  danger  is  always  rather  of  your  possessing  too  much  than  too  little. 
It  may  admit  of  some  question,  how  far  the  looking  at  bad  art  may  set 
off  and  illustrate  the  characters  of  the  good ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe 
it  is  best  to  live  always  on  quite  wholesome  food,  and  that  our  enjoyment 
of  it  will  never  be  made  more  acute  by  feeding^  on  ashes;  though  it 
may  be  well  sometimes  to  taste  the  ashes,  in  order  to  know  the  bitterness 
of  them.  Of  course  the  works  of  the  great  masters  can  only  be  service- 
able to  the  student  after  he  has  made  considerable  progress  himself.  It 
only  wastes  the  time  and  dulls  the  feelings  of  young  persons,  to  drag 
them  through  picture  galleries;  at  least,  unless  they  themselves  wish  to 
look  at  particular  pictures.  Generally,  young  people  only  care  to  enter 
a  picture  gallery  when  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  leave  to  run  a  race 
to  the  other  end  of  it ;  and  they  had  better  do  that  in  the  garden  below. 
If,  however,  they  have  any  real  enjoyment  of  pictures,  and  want  to  look 
at  this  one  or  that,  the  principal  point  is  never  to  disturb  them  in  looking 
at  what  interests  them,  and  never  to  make  them  look  at  what  does  not. 
Nothing  is  of  the  least  use  to  young  people  (nor,  by  the  way,  of  much 
use  to  old  ones),  but  what  interests  them;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  put  nothing  but  good  art  into  their  possession,  yet, 
when  they  are  passing  through  great  houses  or  galleries,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  look  precisely  at  what  pleases  them :  if  it  is  not  useful  to 
them  as  art,   it  will   be   in   some   other  way;  and   the   healthiest  way  in 

1  [Ed.  1  reads  :— 

".    .   .    by   feeding,    however   temporarily,    on    ashes.     Of  coarse   the 
works  .  .  ."] 
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which  art  can  interest  them  is  when  they  look  at  it,  not  as  art,  but  be- 
cause it  represents  something  they  like  in  Nature.  If  a  boy  has  had  his 
heart  filled  by  the  life  of  some  great  man,  and  goes  up  thirstily  to  a 
Vandyck  portrait  of  him,  to  see  what  he  was  like,  that  is  the  wholesomest 
way  in  which  he  can  begin  the  study  of  portraiture;  if  he  loves  moun- 
tains, and  dwells  on  a  Turner  drawing  because  he  sees  in  it  a  likeness  to 
a  Yorkshire  scar  or  an  Alpine  pass,  that  is  the  wholesomest  way  in  which 
he  can  begin  the  study  of  landscape ;  and  if  a  girl's  mind  is  filled  with 
dreams  of  angels  and  saints,  and  she  pauses  before  an  Angelico  because 
she  thinks  it  must  surely  be  like  heaven,  that  is  the  right  way  for  her 
to  begin  the  study  of  religious  art 

256,  When,  however,  the  student  has  made  some  definite  progress,  and 
every  picture  becomes  really  a  guide  to  him,  fidse  or  true,  in  his  own 
woric,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should  never  look,  with  even  partial 
admiration,  at  bad  art ;  and  then,  if  the  reader  is  willing  to  trust  me  in 
the  matter,  the  following  advice  will  be  useful  to  him.  In  which,  with 
hb  permission,  I  will  quit  the  indirect  and  return  to  the  epistolary  address, 
at  being  the  more  convenient. 

First,  in  Galleries  of  Pictures : 

1.  You  may  look,  with  trust  in  their  being  always  right,  at  Titian, 
Vtronese,  Tintoret,^  Giorgione,  John  Bellini,  and  Velasquea ;  the  authenti- 
city of  the  picture  being  of  course  established  for  you  by  proper  authority* 

S.  You  may  look  with  admiration,  admittiiy,  however,  question  of  right 
and  wrong,*  at  Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  Perugino,  Franda,  Angelico,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Correggio,  Vaudyck,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  G^inal^rough,  Turner, 
and  the  modem  Pre-Raphaelite8.t  You  had  better  look  at  no  other  painters 
than  these,  for  you  run  a  chance,  otherwise,  of  being  led  fiir  off  the  mad, 
or  into  grievous  faults,  by  some  of  the  other  great  ones,  as  Miehael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  Rubens;  and  of  being,  besides,  corrupted  in  taste  by  the 
base  ones,  as  Murillo,  Salvator,  Claude,  Gaspar  Poussin,  Teniers,  and  such 
others.  You  may  look,  however,  for  examples  of  evil,  with  safe  universality 
of  reprobation,  being  sure  that  everything  you  see  is  bad,  at  Domenichino, 
the  Carracci,  Bronaino,  and  the  figure  pieces  of  Salvator.^ 

Among  those  named  for  study  under  question,  you  cannot  look  too 
much  at,  nor  g^w  too  enthusiastically  fond  of,  Angelico,  Correggio, 
Reynolds,  Turner,  and  the  Pre-Haphaelites ;  but,  if  you  find  yourself 
getting  especially  fond  of  any  of  the  others,  leave  oflT  looking  at  them,  for 

*  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  to  imply  inferioritv  of  rank  in  sayinf  that  this  second 
class  of  painters  have  questionable  qualities.  The  greatest  men  have  often  many 
fiiults,  and  sometimes  their  faults  are  a  part  of  their  greatness ;  but  such  meu  are 
not,  of  course,  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  student  with  absolute  implicitness  of  f&ith. 

+  Including,  under  this  term,  John  Lewis,  and  William  Hunt  of  the  Old  Water- 
colour,  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  is  the  best  painter  of  still  life,  I  believe,  that  ever 
existed. 


^  [But  see  Two  Paths,  §  69,  and  Appendix  i.,  where  some  qualification  is  made  of 
the  inclusion  of  Tintoret  here.] 

'  [For  Ruskin's  other  references  to  these  painters,  see  General  Index ;  while  the 
list  here  may  be  compared  with  his  classification  given  in  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xxxiv.-xxxv.] 
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you  must  be  going  wrong  some  way  or  other.  If,  for  instance,  you  begin 
to  like  Rembrandt  or  Leonardo  especially,  you  are  losing  your  feeling  for 
colour;  if  you  like  Van  £yck  or  Perugino  especially,  you  must  be  getting 
too  fond  of  rigid  detail ;  and  if  you  iDce  Vandyck  or  Gainsborough  especi* 
ally,  you  must  be  too  much  attracted  by  gentlemanly  flimsiness. 

257.  Secondly,  of  published,  or  otherwise  multiplied,  art,  such  as  you 
may  be  able  to  get  yourself,  or  to  see  at  private  houses  or  in  shops,  the 
works  of  the  following  masters  are  the  most  desirable,  after  the  Turners, 
Rembrandts,  and  Diirers,  which  I  have  asked  you  to  get  first: 

1.  Samuel  Prout.* 

All  his  published  lithographic  sketches  are  of  the  greatest  value,^ 
wholly  unrivalled  in  power  of  composition,  and  in  love  and  feeling  of 
architectural  subject.  His  somewhat  mannered  linear  execution,  though 
not  to  be  imitated  in  your  own  sketches  from  Nature,  may  be  occasionally 
copied,  for  discipline's  sake,  with  great  advantage:  it  will  give  you  a 
peculiar  steadiness  of  hand,  not  quickly  attainable  in  any  other  way ;  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  your  getting  into  any  faultful  mannerism  as  long  as 
you  cany  out  the  different  modes  of  more  delicate  study  above  recom- 
mended. 

If  you  are  interested  in  architecture,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  chief 
study,  you  should  draw  much  from  photographs  of  it ;  and  then  from  the 
architecture  itself,  with  the  same  completion  of  detail  and  gradation,  only 
keeping  the  shadows  of  due  paleness, — in  photographs  they  are  always 
about  four  times  as  dark  as  they  ought  to  be, — and  treat  buildings  with 
as  much  care  and  love  as  artists  do  their  rock  foregrounds,  drawing  all 
the  moss,  and  weeds,  and  stains  upon  them.  But  if,  without  caring  to 
understand  architecture,  you  merely  want  the  picturesque  character  of  it, 
and  to  be  able  to  sketch  it  fast,  you  cannot  do  better  than  take  Prout 
for  your  exclusive  master;  only  do  not  think  that  you  are  copying  Prout 
by  drawing  straight  lines  with  dots  at  the  end  of  them.  Get  first  his 
Rhine,^  and  draw  the  subjects  that  have  most  hills,  and  least  architecture 


or 

last , ,,— , 

or  another  will  appear  to  you  great,  or  be  found  by  you  useful,  according  to  the 
kind  of  subjects  you  are  studying. 

^  FFor  a  summary  of  Ruskin's  references  to  Prout,  see  Introduction  to  the  volume 
containing  Notei  on  ProtU  and  Hunt  (Vol.  XIV.  pp.  xzxiv.-zxxv.] 

>  [This  was  the  first  series  of  Prout's  foreign  drawings.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  (increased  in  a  later  edition  to  thirty)  lithographs,  published  in  oblong  quarto 
in  1824  by  Ackermann,  with  the  title  lUuitroHont  ^f  the  Rhine  drawn  from  Nature  and 
on  Stone  by  S,  Prout.  For  the  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Oermany  (about  1833),  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  xxix. ;  Vol.  III.  p.  217 ;  Vol  XIV.  p.  433 ;  and  for  the  l^cetchee  in  France^ 
Suritzeriand,  and  Italy  (about  1839),  Vol.  III.  p.  217  n.  The  full  title  of  the  other  work 
referred  to  in  the  text  is  Proufe  Microcosm :  The  Artistic  8ketch'4>ook  qf  Groups  and 
Figures f  Shipping  and  other  Pieiuresmte  Objects.  By  Samuel  Prout,  F.S.A,  It  contains 
twenty-four  lithographs,  and  was  published  in  1841  (large  quarto).] 
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in  theiHy  with  chalk  on  smooth  paper^  till  you  can  lay  on  his  broad  flat 
tints,  and  get  his  gradations  of  light,  which  are  very  wonderful ;  then  take 
up  the  architectural  subjects  in  the  Rhine,  and  draw  again  and  again  the 
groups  of  figures,  etc.,  in  his  Microcotm,  and  Leuons  on  Ughi  and  Shadow. 
After  that,  proceed  to  copy  the  grand  subjects  in  the  Sketches  in  Fianden 
and  Germany ;  or  in  Switzenand  and  Italy,  if  you  cannot  get  the  Flanders ; 
but  the  Switzerland  is  very  far  inferior.  Then  work  from  Nature,  not 
trying  to  Proutise  Nature,  by  breaking  smooth  buildings  into  rough  ones, 
but  only  drawing  what  you  see,  with  Prout's  simple  method  and  firm  lines. 
Don't  copy  his  coloured  works.  They  are  good,  but  not  at  all  equal  to 
his  chalk  and  pencil  drawings;  and  you  will  become  a  mere  imitator,  and 
a  very  feeble  imitator,  if  you  use  colour  at  all  in  Prout's  method.  I  have 
not  space  to  explain  why  this  is  so,  it  would  take  a  long  piece  of  reasoning ; 
trust  me  for  the  statement. 


2*  John  Lewis. 

His  sketches  in  Spain,  lithographed  by  himself,  are  very  valuable. 
Get  them,  if  you  can,  and  also  some  engravings  (about  eight  or  ten,  I 
think,  altogether)  of  wild  beasts,  executed  bv  his  own  hand  a  long  time 
ago;  they  are  very  precious  in  every  way.  The  series  of  the  ''Alhambrm" 
is  rather  slight,  and  few  of  the  subjects  are  lithographed  by  himself;  still 
it  is  well  worth  having.^ 

But  let  no  lithographic  work  come  into  the  house,  if  you  can  help  it, 
nor  even  look  at  any,  except  Prout's,  and  those  sketches  of  Lewis's. 


3.  George  Cruikshank. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  meet  with  the  two  volumes  of  Grimms  German 
Stories,  which  were  illustrated  by  him  long  ago,^  pounce  upon  them  instantly ; 
the  etchings  in  them  are  the  finest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt's,  that,  as 
far  as  I  know,  have  been  done  since  etching  was  invented.  You  cannot 
look  at  them  too  much,  nor  copy  them  too  often. 

All  his  works  are  very  valuable,  though  disagreeable  when  they  touch  on 
the  worst  vulgarities  of  modern  life ;  and  often  much  spoiled  by  a  curiously 
mistaken  type  of  face,  divided  so  as  to  give  too  much  to  the  mouth  and  eyes 
and  leave  too  little  for  forehead,  the  eyes  being  set  about  two  thirds  up, 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Lewis's  Studie^t  of  Wild  AnimaU,  see  Vol.  XII.  p.  363. 
The  other  publications  here  referred  to  are :  Lewis's  Sketches  and  Drawings  of  the 
Alhambra,  made  during  a  residence  in  Granada  in  1833-1834,  drawn  on  stone  by 
J,  D,  Harding  .  .  .  and  J.  F,  L.  :  1835,  fol. ;  and  Lewis's  Sketches  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
Character,  made  during  his  tour  in  that  country  in  1833-1834,  drawn  on  stone,  from  his 
original  sketches,  by  himself:  1836.  For  Raskin's  other  references  to  Lewis,  see  General 
Index.] 

'  [Published  in  1826;  for  another  reference  to  it,  see  VoL  V.  p.  xxiii.,  and  for 
Cruikshank  generally,  see  also  Vol.  II.  p.  xxxiii.  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  471.  His  Cinderella, 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  and  Hop  o  my  Thumb  (for  which  Raskin  by  a  slip  of  the  pen 
wrote  '^  Tom  Thumb  ")  were  published  in  separate  parts  of  George  Cruikshank' s  Fairy 
Librari/  (about  1854).] 
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instead  of  at  half  the  height  of  the  head.  But  his  manner  of  work  is  always 
right ;  and  his  tragic  power^  though  rarely  developed,  and  warped  by  habits 
of  caricature^  is^  in  reality,  as  great  as  his  grotesque  power. 

There  is  no  fear  of  his  hurting  your  taste,  as  long  as  your  principal  woric 
lies  among  art  of  so  totally  different  a  character  as  most  of  that  which  I  have 
recommended  to  you ;  and  you  may,  therefore,  get  great  good  by  copying 
almost  anything  of  his  that  may  come  in  your  way ;  except  only  his  illustra- 
tions, lately  published,  to  Cinderella,  and  Jack  and  the  Bean-gtaUc,  and  Hop 
o*  m%i  Thumhy  which  are  much  over-laboured,  and  confused  in  line.  You 
should  get  them,  but  do  not  copy  them. 


4.  Alfred  Rethbl.^ 

I  only  know  two  publications  by  him ;  one,  the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  with 
text  by  Reinick,  published  in  Leipsic,  but  to  be  had  now  of  any  London 
bookseller  for  the  sum,  I  believe,  of  eighteen  pence,  and  containing  six  plates 
full  of  instructive  character;  the  other,  of  two  plates  only,  ''Death  the 
Avenger,"  and  ''Death  the  Friend."  These  two  are  far  superior  to  the 
"  Todtentanz,"  and,  if  you]  can  get  them,  will  be  enough  in  themselves  to 
show  all  that  Rethel  can  teach  you.  If  you  dislike  ghastly  subjects,  get 
Death  the  Friend  "  only. 


€t 


5.  Bewick* 

The  execution  of  the  plumage  in  Bewick's  birds  is  the  most  masterly 
thing  ever  yet  done  in  woodcutting;  it  is  worked  just  as  Paul  Veronese  would 
have  worked  in  wood,  had  he  taken  to  it.  His  vignettes,  though  too  coarse 
in  execution,  and  vulgar  in  types  of  form,  to  be  good  copies,  show,  never- 
theless, intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order;  and  there  are  pieces  of 
sentiment  in  them,  either  pathetic  or  satirical,^  which  have  never  since  been 
equalled  in  illustrations  of  this  simple  kind  ;  the  bitter  intensity  of  the  feeling 
being  just  like  that  which  characterises  some  of  the  leading  Pre-Raphaelites. 
Bewick  is  the  Bums  of  painting. 


6.  Blake.' 

The  Book  of  Job,  engraved  by  himself,  is  of  the  highest  rank  in  certain 
characters  of  imagination  and  expression ;  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  certain 
effects  of  light  it  will  also  be  a  very  useful  example  to  you.  In  expressing 
conditions  of  glaring  and  flickering  light,  Blake  is  greater  than  Rembrandt. 

1  [For  a  note  ou  Rethel  and  his  drawings  for  "The  Dance  of  Death,"  see  VoL  XIL 
p.  489 ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  "two  plates,"  ibid.,  pp.  607,  606.] 

'  [As,  for  instance,  in  the  case  mentioned  in  Vol.  aIII.  p.  435,  where,  in  the  nota^ 
other  references  by  Raskin  to  Bewick  are  fiven.] 

'  [For  Raskin's  other  references  to  Blake,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  138 ;  VoL  VIII.  p.  256  ii. ; 
Vol.  XlV.  p.  354.  Hit  Ilkutrations  of  the  3ook  qf  Job  were  engraved  and  published 
by  him  in  1825 ;  a  fiicsimile  edition  was  published  by  J.  M.  Dent  in  1902.] 
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7.  RiCHTER. 

I  have  already  told  you  what  to  guard  against  in  looking  at  hit  works.  ^ 
I  am  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  have  done  well  in  including  them  in  this 
catalogue  at  all ;  but  the  imaginations  in  them  are  so  lovely  and  numberless, 
that  I  must  risk,  for  their  sake,  the  chance  of  hurting  you  a  little  in  judgment 
of  style.  If  3rou  want  to  make  presents  of  story-books  to  children,  his  are 
the  best  you  can  now  get ;  but  his  most  beautiful  work,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
his  series  of  Illustrations  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.' 

8.  ROSSETTL 

An  edition  of  Tennyson,  lately  published,  contains  woodcuts  from  drawings 
by  Rossetti  and  other  chief  Pre-Raphaelite  masters.*  They  are  terribly  spoiled 
in  the  cutting,  and  generally  the  best  part,  the  expression  of  feature,  eniirefy 
lost ;  *  still  they  are  full  of  instruction,  and  cannot  be  studied  too  dosely. 
But  observe,  respecting  these  woodcuts,  that  if  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  much  spurious  work,  in  which  sentiment,  action,  and  style  are 
borrowed  or  artificial,  you  will  assuredly  be  offended  at  first  by  all  genuine 
work,  which  is  intense  in  feeling.  Genuine  art,  which  is  merely  art,  such 
as  Veronese's  or  Titian's,  may  not  offend  you,  though  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  not  care  about  it;  but  genuine  works  of  feeling,  such  as  Mamd 
or  Aurora  Leigh  in  poetry,^  or  the  grand  Pre-Raphaelite  designs  in  paint- 
ing, are  sure  to  oflfend  you :  and  if  you  cease  to  work  hard,  and  persist  in 
looking  at  vicious  and  false  art,  they  will  continue  to  offend  jrou.      It  will 

*  This  is  especiaUy  the  case  hi  the  St  Cecily,  Rossetti's  first  iUustratiou  to  the 
FtUace  ^  Art,  which  would  have  been  the  Mst  in  the  book  had  it  been  well 
engraved.  The  whole  work  should  be  taken  up  sgain,  and  done  by  line  engraving, 
per^BCtly;  and  wholly  from  Pre-Raphaelite  designs,  with  which  no  other  modem 
work  can  bear  the  least  comparison. 


1  [See  above,  p.  204.  Adrian  Ludwi^  Richter,  painter  and  engraver  (1803-1884X 
for  many  years  Professor  at  the  Dresden  Academy.  His  illustrations  to  the  Lord  s 
Prayer  were  published  in  1856  {"  Vater  Unser**  in  Bildem  von  Ludwig  Richter,  In 
Uolzecknitt  au*g^hrt  von  Auguet  Gaber:  Dreeden),  and  in  the  same  year,  with  English 
Text  ("  The  horde  Prayer,  with  llluetraiione  by  Ludwig  Richter.  Engraved  on  wood  by 
A,  Oaber,  Dresden:  Publiehed  by  Gaber  and  Richter**).  Story-books  illustrated  by  him 
are  very  numerous ;  for  a  complete  bibliography  see  Adrian  Ludwig  Richter :  Maler 
and  Radirer  (a  Catalogue  of  his  works  by  Johann  Friedrich  Hoff^  Dresden  :  1877).] 

'  [Ed.  1  reads  :  '^ .  .  .  this  catalogue  at  all ;  but  the  fancies  in  them  are  so  pretty 
and  numberless  .  .  ." ;  and  omits,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  the  words  ''but  his 
most  beautiful  work  .  .  .  Lord's  Prayer."] 

'  [This  was  an  edition  of  the  Poems  (the  1842  volume)  with  illustrations  by 
Thomas  Creswick,  John  Everett  Millais,  William  Holman  Hunt,  William  Mulready, 
John  Callcott,  Horsley,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  Daniel  Maclise, 

Eublished  by  Moxon  in  1857.  It  was  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  1893,  and 
y  Freemantle  &  Co.  in  1901  (with  an  introduction  by  Holman  Hunt).  The  volume 
is  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  G.  S.  Layard,  entitled  Tennyson  and  hie  Pre-Raphaelite 
muetratore :  1894.] 

♦  [For  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  Maud,  see  V*ol.  V.  p.  219  n.  Aurora  Leigh  had 
just  been  published  (1856)  when  this  book  appeared.] 
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be  well>  therefore^  to  have  one  type  of  entirely  fmke  art^  in  order  to  know 
what  to  guard  against  Flaxman's  outlines  to  Dante  ^  contain,  I  think,  examples 
of  almost  every  kind  of  fidsehood  and  feebleness  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
trained  artist,  not  base  in  thought,  to  commit  or  admit,  both  in  design  and 
execution.  Base  or  degraded  choice  of  subject,  such  as  you  will  constantly 
find  in  Teniers  and  others  of  the  Dutch  painters,  I  need  not,  I  hope,  warn 
you  against ;  you  will  simply  turn  away  from  it  in  disgust ;  while  mere  bad 
or  feeble  drawing,  which  makes  mistakes  in  every  direction  at  once,  cannot 
teach  you  the  particular  sort  of  educated  fallacy  in  question.  But,  in  these 
designs  of  Flaxman's,  you  have  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  fidr  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  and  firm  setting  down  of  lines,  all  applied,  in  the  foolishest  and 
worst  possible  way ;  you  cannot  have  a  more  finished  example  of  learned 
error,  amiable  want  of  meaning,  and  bad  drawing  with  a  steady  hand.* 
Retzsch's  '  outlines  have  more  real  material  in  them  than  Flaxman's,  occasion- 
ally showing  true  fancy  and  power;  in  artistic  principle  they  are  nearly  as 
bad,  and  in  taste,  worse.  All  outlines  from  statuary,  as  given  in  works  on 
classical  art,  will  be  very  hurtful  to  you  if  you  in  the  least  like  them ;  and 
nearUf  all  finished  line  engravings.  Some  particular  prints  I  could  name 
which  possess  instructive  qualities,  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  distinguish 
them,  and  the  best  way  is  to  avoid  line  engravings  of  figures  altogether,  t 

*  The  praise  I  have  given  incidentally  to  Flaxman's  sculpture  in  the  Sewn 
Lamps,  and  elsewhere,'  refers  wholly  to  his  studies  from  Nature,  and  simple  ffroups 
in  marble,  which  were  always  good  and  interesting.  Still,  I  have  overrated  him, 
even  in  Uiis  respect;  and  it  is  generally  to  be  remembered  that,  in  spealdng  of 
artists  whose  worKs  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  specially  studied,  the  errors  I  fidl 
into  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  praise.    For,  of  course,  praise  is  most  likely  to  be 

fiven  when  the  thing  praised  is  above  one's  knowledge ;  and,  therefore,  as  our 
nowledge  increases,  such  things  may  be  found  less  praiseworthy  than  we  thought. 
But  blame  can  only  be  justly  given  when  the  thing  olamed  is  below  one's  levw  of 
sight ;  and,  practically,  I  never  do  blame  anything  until  I  have  got  well  past  it,  and 
am  certain  that  there  is  demonstrable  fiJsenood  in  it.  I  believe,  thererore,  all  my 
blame  to  be  wholly  trustworthy,*  having  never  yet  had  occasion  to  repent  of  one 
depreciatorv  word  that  I  have  ever  written,  while  I  have  often  found  that,  with 
respect  to  tilings  I  had  not  time  to  study  closely,  I  was  led  too  fiur  by  sudden  admira- 
tion, helped,  perhaps,  by  peculiar  associations,  or  other  deceptive  accidents;  and 
this  the  more,  because  I  never  care  to  check  an  expression  of  delight,  thinking  the 
chances  are,  that,  even  if  mistaken,  it  will  do  more  good  than  harm ;  but  I  weigh 
every  word  of  blame  with  scrupulous  caution.  I  have  sometimes  erased  a  stroor 
passage  of  blame  from  second  editions  of  my  books ;  *  but  this  was  only  when  I  found 
it  offended  the  reader  without  convincing  him,  never  because  I  repented  of  it  mywtHL 
t  Large  line  enfl^vings,  I  mean,  in  which  the  lines,  as  such,  are  conspicuous. 
Small  vignettes  in  uue  are  often  beautiful  in  figures  no  less  than  landscape ;  as,  for 
instance,  those  from  Stothard's  drawings  in  Rogers's  Italy;*  and,  therefore,  I  have 
just  recommended  the  vignettes  to  Tennyson  to  be  done  by  line  engraving. 


1 

s 


See  the  examples  fiven  in  Vol.  VI.  pp.  371-^73.1 

For  the  works  of  Retanch,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  269,  TTl,  and  Vol.  XIII.  p.  276.] 
«  [Vol.  VIII.  p.  44 ;  and  SUmsi  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  Q^ol.  IX.  p.  289  n.).] 
*  [Compare  The  Two  Po/At,  Appendix  L  (VoL  XVI.),  and  a  passage  in  a  letter  on 
George  £liot  given  in  a  later  volume  :  "  I  have  always  praised  the  living,  and  Judged 
—the  dead."] 

^  rSee,  for  instance.  Vol.  III.  pp  629,  619.1 

^  [For  other  references  to  Stothard,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  194  n.] 

XV.  p 
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If  you  happen  to  be  a  rich  person^  possetBing  quantities  of  them,  and  if  joa 
are  fond  of  the  large  finished  prints  from  Raphael,  Correggio,  etc.,  it  is 
wholly  impossible  that  you  can  nuke  any  progress  in  knowledge  of  real  art 
till  you  have  sold  them  all, — or  burnt  them,  which  would  be  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  world.  I  hope  that,  some  day,  true  and  noble  engravings 
will  be  made  from  the  few  pictures  of  the  great  schools,  which  the  restoim- 
tions  undertaken  by  the  modem  managers  of  foreign  galleries  may  leave 
us ;  but  the  existing  engravings  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  idXh  the 
good  in  the  works  they  profess  to  represent,  and,  if  you  like  them,  you  like 
in  the  originals  of  them  hardly  anything  but  their  errors. 

~  iudi|rment  will   ^.  of  course^  much  affected  by  your 

ndeed,  I   I 


^         know  many  persons  who   have   tn 

terature,  and  yet  false  taste  in  art,  and  it  is  a  phenomenon  which 
poasles  me  not  a  little;  but  I  have  never  known  any  one  wi^  fidse  tast^ 
in  books,  and  true  taste  in  pictlifft.  H  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
ID  you,  not  oniy  lor  art  s  sake,  Dul  tor  all  kinds  of  sake,  in  these  days  of 
book  deluge,  to  keep  out  of  the  salt  swamps  of  literature,  and  live  on  a 
little  rocky  island  of  your  own,  with  a  spring  and  a  lake  in  it,  pure  and 
good.  I  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  the  choice  of  your  library  to  you :  everj 
several  mind  needs  different  books;  but  there  are  some  books  which  we 
all  need,  and  assuredly,  if  you  read  Homer,*  Plato,  iEschylus,  Herodotus, 
Dante,t  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  as  much  as  you  ought,  you  will  not  re- 
quire wide  eniargement  of  shelves  to  right  and  left  of  them  for  purposes 
OT  perpetual  study.  Among  modem  books  avoid  generally  magazine  and 
review  literature.  Sometimes  it  may  contain  a  useful  abridgment  or  a 
wholesome  piece  of  criticism ;  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  it  will  either 
waste  your  time  or  mislead  you.  If  you  want  to  understand  any  subject 
whatever,  read  the  best  book  upon  it  you  can  hear  of:  not  a  review  of 
the  book.  If  you  don't  like  the  first  book  you  try,  seek  for  another;  but 
do  not  hope  ever  to  understand  the  subject  without  pains,  by  a  reviewer's 
help.     Avoid  especially  that  class  of  literature  which  has  a  knowing  tone; 

it  is  the  most  poisonous  oi  all.    ^^'^^'^^  ^^^_^^^2!!!!^--  pjrrf  gf  liffffk,  Ib  fiQl 
of  admiration   and  awe  ;   it  may  cbnSinjBnn   assertion  or  sternjsatire,^  but 
^,.    _Ss"^col3ly .  nor '15sertg_ TGT^^^  aiicC3t--atwSys>, Jea^^jiMilSb 

ce  or~1ove  s{V![nfithi"g  wifh  yftyr  whole  heart.     It  is  not  always  easy 


ii^Adi-r» 


to  distinguish  the  satire  of  the  venomous  race  of  books  from  the  satire  of 
the  noble  and  pure  ones ;  but  in  general  you  may  notice  that  the  cold- 
blooded^ Crustacean  and  Batrachian  books  will  sneer  at  sentiment;  and  the 
warm-blooded,  human   books,  at  sin.     Then,  in   general,  the   more  you  can 

*  Chapman's,  if  not  the  original.' 

t  Cary's  or  Cayley's,  if  not  the  original.  I  do  not  know  which  are  the  best 
translations  of  Plato.'  Herodotus  and  iEschylus  can  only  be  read  in  the  original.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  I  name  books  like  these  for  ''beginners"  :  but  all  the  greatest 
books  contain  food  for  all  ases ;  and  an  intelligent  and  rightly  bred  youth  or  girl 
ought  to  enjoy  much,  even  m  Plato,  by  the  time  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

'  [For  Ruskin's  appreciation  of  Chapman's  Homer,  see  Proserpina,  ch.  v.  ("  Papaver 
Rhoeas"),  and  Storm-Cioud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Lecture  ii.  J 

'  [This  was  in  1857,  and  Jowett's  translation  of  Plato^  which  Ruskin  sometimes 
used  (see  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  37),  was  not  published  till  1871.  For  his  own  exer- 
cises in  translating  Pkto,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  494  n.J 
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restrain  your  serious  reading  to  reflective  or  Ijrric  poetry^  history^  and  natural 
history,  avoiding  fiction  and  the  drama,  the  healthier  your  mind  will  be- 
come. Of  modem  poetry,  keep  to  Scott,  Wordsworth^  Keats,  Crabbe, 
Tennyson,  the  two  brownings,  Thomas  Hood,^  Lowell,  LongfeUow,  and 
Coventry  Patmore,  whose  Angel  in  the  House  is  a  most  finished  piece  of 
writing,  and  the  sweetest  analysis  we  possess  of  quiet  modem  domestic 
feeling;  while  Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
greatest  poem  which  the  century  has  produced  in  any  language.  Cast 
Coleridge  at  once  aside,  as  sickly  and  useless;  and  Shelley,  as  shallow  and 
verbose ;  Byron,  until  your  taste  is  fully  formed,  and  you  are  able  to  discern 
the  magnificence  in  him  from  the  wrong.^  Never  read  bad  or  common  poetry, 
nor  write  any  poetry  yourself;  there  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  than  too 
little  in  the  world  already. 

259*  Of  reflective  prose,  read  chiefly  Bacon,  Johnson,  and  Helps.'  Carlyle 
is  hardly  to  be  named  as  a  writer  for  '' beginners,"  because  his  teaching, 
though  to  some  of  us  vitally  necessary,  may  to  others  be  hurtful.  If  you 
understand  and  like  him,  read  him ;  if  he  offends  you,  you  are  not  yet  ready 
for  him,  and  perhaps  may  never  be  so ;  at  all  events,  give  him  up,  as  you 
would  sea-bathing  if  you  found  it  hurt  you,  till  you  are  stronger.  Of  fiction, 
read  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Scott's  novels.  Miss  Edgeworth's,  and,  if  you 
Are  a  young  lady,  Madame  de  Genlis',  the  French  Miss  Edgeworth ;  ^  making 

^  r^ Thomas  Hood"  was  first  inserted  here  in  ed.  3  (1869).;] 

^  [In  the  General  Index  all  Ruskin's  references  to,  or  citations  from,  the  poeti 
named  above  are  given.  A  summary  statement  is  here  added.  For  Scott,  Raskin's 
admiration  never  wavered.  His  early  admiration  of  Wordsworth  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  numerous  quotations  in  Modem  Painters;  the  qualifications  which  be  after- 
wards made  were  set  out  iu  the  papers  on  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  In  the  same  papers 
he  emphasised  "  the  magnificence  '  in  Byron,  whom,  it  may  be  added,  Ruskin  him- 
self had  read  from  very  early  years  (Praterita,  i.  ch.  viii.  §  16i3).  Ruskin's  admiration 
of  Keats  is  indicated  in  many  Quotations  in  Modem  Painters,  and  very  strongly 
expressed  in  vol.  v.  pt.  vi.  ch.  ix.  J  9  n. ;  his  changing  attitude  towards  Shelley  has 
already  been  noted  (VoL  I.  pp.  26^254  n.)  For  ouier  references  to  Crabbe,  see  Vol. 
VI.  p.  71>  Vol.  X.  p.  231 ;  to  Tennyson,  see  (among  many  other  passages)  Two  Paths, 
Appendix  L  ;  to  Mrs.  Browning,  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  228  n.) ;  to  Robert 
Browning,  Vol.  VI.  p.  449 ;  to  Thomas  Hood,  VoL  VI.  p.  471  n.  To  LoweU,  Ruskin 
refers aanis  ''dear  nriend and  teacher"  in  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  xiL  §  10 
(see  also  ihid.,  ch.  viii.  §  16  n.) ;  for  his  admiration  of  Longfellow,  see  Modem  Painters, 
vol.  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  229),  voL  iv.  (VoL  VI.  p.  446),  Vol.  Xfl.  p.  486.  Ruskin's  admira- 
tion  of  Coventry  Patmore's  work  is  fully  shown  in  his  letters  to  the  poeJL  contained  in  a 
later  volume  or  this  edition ;  see  also  Sesame  and  Lilies,  §  66  and  n.  For  a  discussion 
of  Coleridge,  see  VoL  IV.  pp.  391,  392.] 

'  [Here,  again,  see  the  General  Index  for  a  list  of  Ruskin's  references  to  the 
authors  cited.  His  characterisation  of  Bacon  is  given  in  VoL  VI.  p.  439 ;  his  debt 
to  Johnson  is  explained  in  Praterita^  i.  ch.  xii.  §§  261, 262 ;  for  the  hifh  place  assigned 
to  Helps,  see  VoL  V.  p^334.  Vol.  XI.  p.  163  n.  Amonff  those  to  whom  Carlyle  was 
'^vitally  necessary"  was  Ruskin  himself.  For  his  admiration  of  Richardson,  and 
especially  of  Sir  Charles  Orandison,  see  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  70.  The  same  book 
contains  repeated  tributes  of  admiration  to  Miss  Edgeworth ;  Ruskin  was  especially 
fond  of  her  Absentee  and  Helen,  which  books  he  would  often  read  alondf  to  his 
guests  at  Brantwood.] 

*  [For  Madame  de  Genlis,  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  298.  Ruskin  was  much  interested  in 
her  books  and  in  her  life.  In  1781  she  had  been  appointed  ''gouvemeur"  in  the 
.household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1793  she  took  refuge  with  her  pupil. 
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these,  I  mean,  your  constant  companions.  Of  course  you  must,  or  will,  read 
other  books  for  amusement  once  or  twice ;  but  you  will  find  that  these  haye 
an  element  of  perpetuity  in  them,  existing  in  nothing  else  of  their  kind  ; 
while  their  peculiar  quietness  and  repose  of  manner  will  also  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  teaching  you  to  feel  the  same  characters  in  art  Read  HtUe  at  a 
time,  trying  to  feel  interest  in  little  things,  and  reading  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  story  as  to  get  acquainted  with  the  pleasant  people  into  whose 
company  these  writers  bring  you.  A  common  book  will  often  give  you  much 
amusement,  but  it  is  only  a  noble  book  which  will  give  you  dear  friends.^ 
Remember,  also,  that  it  is  of  less  importance  to  you  in  your  earlier  years,  that 
the  books  you  read  should  be  clever  than  that  they  should  be  right  I  da 
not  mean  oppressively  or  repulsively  instructive ;  but  that  the  thoughts  thej 
express  should  be  just,  and  the  feelings  they  excite  generous.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  read  the  wittiest  or  the  most  suggestive  books:  it  is 
better,  in  general,  to  hear  what  is  already  known,  and  may  be  simply  said. 
Much  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  though  good  to  be  read  by  persons 
of  ripe  age,  has  a  tendency  to  agitate  rather  than  confirm,  and  leaves  its 
readers  too  frequently  in  a  helpless  or  hopeless  indignation,  the  worst  possible 
state  into  which  the  mind  of  youth  can  be  thrown.  It  may,  indeed,  become 
necessary  for  you,  as  you  advance  in  life,  to  set  your  hand  to  things  that 
need  to  be  altered  in  the  world,  or  apply  your  heart  chiefly  to  what  must 
be  pitied  in  it,  or  condemned ;  but,  for  a  young  person,  the  safest  temper  is 
one  of  reverence,  and  the  safest  place  one  of  obscurity.  Certainly  at  present, 
and  perhaps  through  all  your  life,  your  teachers  are  wisest  when  they  make 
you  content  in  quiet  virtue,  and  that  literature  and  art  are  best  for  you  which 

C>int  out,  in  common  life,  and  in  familiar  things,  the  objects  for  hopeful 
hour,  and  for  humble  love. 

Mademoiselle  d'Orlesns,  in  Switzerland.  At  Bremgarten,  in  1858,  Ruskin  came 
•cross  some  memorials  of  her,  as  thus  described  in  a  letter  to  his  fiither  : — 

^'dOth  May,  Sunday  [1868].—  .  .  .  Here  it  was  that  Madame  de  Genlis 
lived  with  her  pupil  aua  her  daiifchter  in  the  Convent  for  two  years  before 
their  final  separation.  The  landlord  of  the  inn,  now  deserted  or  nearly  RO, 
is  the  son  of  one  of  their  servants,  and  has  still  three  drawiug^s  of  flowers 
which  he  showed  me,  signed  in  their  pretty  little  courtly  hands — now 
almost  invisible  from  the  fading  of  the  ink — '  Louise  Adele,'  '  Stephanie ' 
(Madame  de  Genlis),  nnd  '  Henriette '  (Madame  de  Genlis'  daughter).  They 
were  beautifully  done  in  a  quaint  old  way,  founded  on  the  Dutch  flower 
painting,  but  precise,  complete,  and  delicate.  The  Princess's,  besides  the 
flowers,  had  four  shells  ranged  symmetrically  underneath,  prettily  rounded 
and  spotted  ;  Madame  de  Genlis'  was  of  a  white  and  purple  tulip,  with 
guelder  roses.  They  were  nearly  all  equally  well  done,  the  two  girls 
seeming  to  have  entirely  reached,  without  trying  to  improve  upon  it,  the 
manner  of  their  mother  and  tutress."] 
^  [Compare  Sesame  and  IMiee,  §  6,  and  JCagie^s  Nest,  §  206.] 
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[BibUographical  Note. — Of  this  book  there  has  only  been  one  English  edition^ 
issued  in  18^.  The  title-page  was  as  on  the  preceding  page.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xiv.  + 144.  Half-title^  pp.  i.-ii. ;  Preface  (here  pp.  236,  236),  pp.  v.-viiL  ; 
Contents  (here  pp.  237-239),  pp.  ix.-ziL  ;^  Fly-title,  "  The  Elements,"  pp.  ziiL- 
jdv. ;  Introduction,  pp.  1-17 ;  Text,  pp.  18-94 ;  Fly-title  to  Appendix^ 
pp.  96-96 ;  Text  of  Appendix,  pp.  97-144.  Imprint  (on  the  reverse  of  the 
half-title  and  at  the  foot  of  tiie  last  page) — "  London  :  Printed  by  Spottis- 
woode  and  Co.,  New  Street  Square."  A  Catalogue  of  24  numbered  pages, 
•of  works  published  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  is  inserted  at  the  end  (pp.  7$  8 
being  occupied  by  Ruskin's  Works).  Issued  in  green  doth  on  November  17^ 
1869 ;  price  ds.  6d.  Lettered  across  the  back :  ''The  |  Elements  |  of  |  Per- 
spective I  Ruskin."  The  earlier  copies  have  also  at  the  foot  ''  London  | 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co."  ;  copies,  cased  at  a  later  date,  omit  these  words. 

An  unauthorised  American  Edition  was  issued  in  various  forms. 

Bevteteed  in  the  Leader,  December  3,  1869 ;  the  Daily  Newe,  January  6, 
1860 ;  Athefutum,  January  14, 1860 ;  the  Guardian,  January  26 ;  the  BvUder, 
January  28,  1860 ;  the  Morning  Herald,  May  28, 1860. 


Vari4B  Lectionee, — In  this  edition  several  differences  in  the  text  are 
introduced,  for  the  most  part  in  accordance  with  the  author's  intended 
revision  (see  above,  p.  xxvi.).    These  differences  are : — 

Introduction.  Heading  to  Fig.  1 :  in  ed.  1  ''station-line"  and  "station- 
point"  were  transposed. 

Page  246,  lines  1-16  (of  this  edition) :  see  p.  246  n. 

Page  246,  line  8,  the  word  " theoretically"  is  here  inserted ;  lines  20-28, 
ed.  1  reads  "generally"  before  "advisable,"  "about"  for  "at  least,"  and 
"more  rather  than  less"  for  "somewhat  more."  It  does  not  italicise  the 
words  "all  the  dimensions  .  .  .  likewise,"  and  reads  "and  for  this  reason" 
for  "for  this  following  reason." 

Page  248,  lines  23-28 (after  Fig.  3),  ed.  1  reads  "many"  before  "per- 
spective  problems,"  and  "the  single  oblique  measurement  E  T"  for  "the 
oblique  measurement  £  T  with  that  of  the  angle  S  T  S' "  (?). 

Page  249,  line  17,  ed.  1  does  not  italicise  "if." 

Problem  L,  Fig.  4  (p.  261),  ed.  1  gave  the  lower  P  as  "P"  instead  of 
"P." 

Problem  11. ,  CoroUary  I.  (p.  266,  author's  noteX  ed.  1  misprinted  "b  T." 

Corollary  III.  (p.  267,  author's  note),  ed.  1  omits  the  words  "prolonged" 
and  "  agitated." 

Problem  III.,  CoroUary  III.,  line  4  (p.  261),  ed.  1  misprinted  "R"  for 
"R'." 

Problem  V.,  Corolkry  I.  (p.  266,  line  3),  ed.  1  misprinted  "e  M'"  for 

"c'M." 
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Probiem  IX,,  Fig.  24  (p.  274),  ed.  1  wrongly  put  ''6"  inttoiid  of 'A"  at 
the  head  of  the  iignre;  and  in  line  0,  tianspoted  ^^  bg"  and  '^e/,"  The 
footnote  to  thb  problem  is  added  from  Ruskin's  rerite.  Corollary,  line  2, 
ed.  1  misprinted  "aefe  and  a  ey  6"  for  '' A  E  F  C  and  A  £  G  B." 

Problem  X.,  note  (p.  276),  ed.  1  reads  ''p.  106"  (a  wrong  reforanee 
corrected  by  Rnsldn  to  "  106/  i.e.,  p.  314  in  this  edition). 

Problem  XL,  Fig.  29  (p.  279),  ed.  1  pUeed  the  letter  "/*'  where  ''e'' 
is  now,  and  gave  no  letter  at  the  point  where  "f  is  now. 

CoroUary,  page  280,  line  18,  ed.  1  tranipoeed  "s"  and  ''P"  and  ''y*" 
and  "  O." 

Problem  XIL,  page  282,  line  7,  ed.  1  omits  '<in  both  directions,''  and  in 
Fig.  32  omits  the  letter  ''  R."  In  the  Corollary,  line  1,  ed.  1  misprints  **  R  "^ 
for^'R'." 

Problem  XIV.,  Fig.  38  (p.  288^  ed.  1  misprinted  the  letter  ''6"  for  ''h ;" 
and  in  the  note  *,  ed.  1  transposed  "  e  e." 

Problem  XV.,  page  291,  line  6,  ed.  1  misprinted  ''  Problem  L,"  and  in 
the  next  line,  ''AC"  for  "  a  e." 

Problem  XVI.,  page  293,  lines  21,  22,  ed.  1  transposed  '' Y  C ; "  in  the 
note  the  page  reference  was  added  by  Rusldn  in  revision,  and  similarly  in 
line  29  of  the  text  of  the  problem. 

PnMmn  XVIL,  page  295,  line  4,  the  reference  to  Problem  IV.  was  added 
by  Ruskin  in  revision ;  and  in  the  note  the  page  reference  was  corrected 
from  ''138"  to  "140"  (p.  329  in  this  edition);  page  296,  line  5,  ed.  1  reads 
"E"for"F." 

Problem  XX.  (p.  300),  the  note  was  added  by  Raskin  on  revision.  In 
Fig.  60  the  letter  "  B  "  was  not  apparent  in  ed.  1. 

Appendix  I.  Problem  I.,  Fig.  61  (p.  309),  in  ed.  1  the  letter  "  A  "  was 
at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top.  In  Fig.  62  (p.  310),  the  letter  "Q'' 
was  omitted,  and  "I"  printed  for  "D."  On  page  311,  fifth  line  Aom 
bottom,  ed.  1  read  ^^cD**  for  "  C  D,"  and  in  the  last  line  did  not  give  the 
page  reference. 

Problem  IX.,  Fig.  65  (p.  314),  ed.  1  omits  the  letter  "A." 

Problem  AT.,  line  6,  ed.  1  reads  "  H' "  for  "  H  "  ;  on  page  317,  line  9,  reads 
"  D  V  "  for  "  G  V  "  ;  and  at  the  end  omits  the  page  reference. 

In  Fig.  Qb  ed.  1  omits  the  letters  "A"  and  "  E,"  and  on  page  320, 
line  6,  reads  "then"  for  "these."  In  Fig.  68  it  omits  the  letter  "D,"  and 
in  Fig.  70  the  letter  "  E  "  ;  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  end  of  Problem  XV. 
ed.  1  omits  the  words  "  as  seen  below  the  eye." 

In  Fig.  72  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  diagram ;  instead  of  the  straight 
line  Y  to  V^  there  was  a  dotted  line  part  of  the  way.  This  error  Ruskin 
appears  to  have  noted  as  the  book  was  passing  through  the  press^  for  he 
added  a  footnote  in  ed.  1,  thus:  "The  diagram  is  inaccurately  cut.  Y  V 
should  be  a  right  line." 

Appendix  II.  Page  328,  under  "  III."  ed.  1  reads  "  Problem  XV.  "  for 
"Problem  XVI."  In  line  4,  below  Fig.  76,  ed.  1  reads  «T  P  V"  for 
"TV  P."  In  line  3,  below  Fig.  78,  ed.  1  reads  "  given  in  page  32  "  ;  the 
reference  should  have  been  "  pages  33  and  137  "  (in  this  edition  pp.  261, 
328).  In  Fig.  80,  ed.  1  gave  the  letter  "Q"  at  the  top,  instead  of  "Q"' ; 
and  in  line  22  of  page  331,  read  "  Q'  P  "  for  "  Q'  P."] 


PREFACE 

For  some  time  back  I  have  felt  the  want,  among  Students 
of  Drawing,  of  a  written  code  of  accurate  Perspective  Law ; 
the  modes  of  construction  in  common  use  being  various, 
and,  for  some  problems,  insufficient.  It  would  have  been 
desirable  to  draw  up  such  a  code  in  popular  language,  so 
as  to  do  away  with  the  most  repulsive  difficulties  of  the 
subject ;  but  finding  this  popularization  would  be  impossible, 
without  elaborate  figures  and  long  explanations,  such  as  I 
had  no  leisure  to  prepare,  I  have  arranged  the  necessary 
rules  in  a  short  mathematical  form,  which  any  schoolboy 
may  read  through  in  a  few  days,^  after  he  has  mastered 
the  first  three  and  the  sixth  books  of  Euclid. 

Some  awkward  compromises  have  been  admitted  between 
the  first-attempted  popular  explanation,  and  the  severer 
arrangement,  mvolving  uregular  lettering  and  redundant 
phraseology;  but  I  cannot  for  the  present  do  more,  and 
leave  the  book  therefore  to  its  trial,  hoping  that,  if  it  be 
found  by  masters  of  schools  to  answer  its  purpose,  I  may 
hereafter  bring  it  into  better  form.* 

*  Some  irregularities  of  arrangement  have  been  admitted  merely  for  the 
sake  of  convenient  reference ;  the  eighth  problem,  for  instance^  ought  to  have 
been  given  as  a  case  of  the  seventh,  but  is  separately  enunciated  on  account  of 
its  importance. 

Several  constructions,  which  ought  to  have  been  given  as  problems,  are  on 
the  contrary  given  as  corollaries,  in  order  to  keep  the  more  directly  connected 
problems  in  closer  sequence ;  thus  the  construction  of  rectangles  and  polygons 
in  vertical  planes  would  appear  by  the  Table  of  Contents  to  have  been  omitted, 
being  given  in  the  corollary  to  Problem  IX. 

>  [Compare  Stanu  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XL  p.  71).] 
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An  account  of  practical  methods,  sufficient  for  general 
purposes  of  sketching,  might  indeed  have  been  set  down  in 
much  less  space;  but  if  the  student  reads  the  following 
pages  carefully,  he  will  not  only  find  himself  able,  on 
occasion,  to  solve  perspective  problems  of  a  complexity 
greater  than  the  ordinary  rules  will  reach,  but  obtain  a 
clue  to  many  important  laws  of  pictorial  effect,  no  less 
than  of  outline.  The  subject  thus  examined  becomes,  at 
least  to  my  mind,  very  curious  and  interesting;  but,  for 
students  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  it  up  in  this 
abstract  form,  I  believe  good  help  will  be  soon  furnished, 
in  a  series  of  illustrations  of  practical  perspective  now  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  Le  Vengeur.  I  have  not  seen  this 
essay  in  an  advanced  state,  but  the  illustrations  shown  to 
me  were  very  clear  and  good;  and  as  the  author  has 
devoted  much  thought  to  their  arrangement,  I  hope  that 
his  work  will  be  precisely  what  is  wanted  by  the  general 
learner.^ 

Students  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  into  its  more 
extended  branches  will  find,  I  believe,  Cloquet's  treatise 
the  best  hitherto  published. '*^ 

*  Nottveau  Trails  £lAneniaire  de  Perspective,     Bachelier,  1825.* 

^  FRuskin  on  his  side  sent  the  prouf-sheets  of  his  book  to  Mr.  Le  Vengeur,  and 
in  writing  to  his  father  (from  Winningtou,  November  1^  1859)  says  : — 

''Mr.  Le  Vengeur  on  seeing  my  book  thinks  he  must  remodel  his  own 
and  make  it  simpler^  and  I  mean  to  give  him  the  best  advice  I  can^  so  as 
to  make  it  a  quite  popular  and  serviceable  book^  founded  on  my  principles ; 
the  two  will  then  form  a  really  valuable  manual." 
The  editors  cannot  trace  any  publication  on  the  subject  by  the  author  named.] 
'  [J.  B.  Cloquet :  2  vob^  4to^  an  atlas  of  eighty-four  plates^  with  text] 
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INTRODUCTION 

When  you  begin  to  read  this  book,  sit  down  very  near 
the  window,  and  shut  the  window.  I  hope  the  view  out 
of  it  is  pretty;  but,  whatever  the  view  may  be,  we  shall 
find  enough  in  it  for  an  illustration  of  the  first  principles 
of  perspective  (or,  literally,  of  "looking  through"). 

Every  pane  of  your  window  may  be  considered,  if  you 
choose,  as  a  glass  picture;  and  what  you  see  through  it,  as 
painted  on  its  surface. 

And  if,  holding  your  head  still,  you  extend  your  hand 
to  the  glass,  you  may,  with  a  brush  &dl  of  any  thick  colour, 
trace,  roughly,  the  Ihies  of  the  landscape  on  the  glass. 

But,  to  do  this,  you  must  hold  your  head  very  stiU. 
Not  only  you  must  not  move  it  sideways,  nor  up  and  down, 
but  it  must  not  even  move  backwards  or  forwards;  for,  if 
you  move  your  head  forwards,  you  will  see  more  of  the 
landscape  through  the  pane ;  and,  if  you  move  it  backwards, 
you  will  see  less:  or  considering  the  pane  of  glass  as  a  pic- 
ture, when  you  hold  your  head  near  it,  the  objects  are 
painted  small,  and  a  great  many  of  them  go  into  a  little 
space;  but,  when  you  hold  your  head  some  distance  back, 
the  objects  are  painted  larger  upon  the  pane,  and  fewer  of 
them  go  into  the  field  of  it. 

But,  besides  holding  your  head  still,  you  must,  when 
you  try  to  trace  the  picture  on  the  glass,  shut  one  of 
your  eyes.  If  you  do  not,  the  point  of  the  brush  appears 
double;  and,  on  farther  experiment,  you  will  observe  that 
each  of  your  eyes  sees  the  object  in  a  difierent  place  on 
the  glass,  so  that  the  tracing  which  is  true  to  the  sight  of 
the  right  eye  is  a  couple  of  inches  (or  more,  according  to 
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your  distance  from  the  pane),  to  the  left  of  that  which  is 
true  to  the  sight  of  the  left. 

Thus,  it  is  only  possible  to  draw  what  you  see  through 
the  window  rightly  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  glass,  by  fixing 
one  eye  at  a  given  point,  and  neither  moving  it  to  the  right 
nor  left  nor  up  nor  down,  nor  backwards  nor  forwards. 
Every  picture  drawn  in  true  perspective  may  be  considered 
as  an  upright  piece  of  glass,*  on  which  llie  objects  seen 
through  it  have  been  thus  drawn.  Perspective  can,  theie- 
fore,  only  be  quite  right,  by  being  calculated  for  one  fixed 
position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  nor  will  it  ever  aj^iear 
deceptively  right  unless  seen  precisely  from  the  point  it  is 
calculated  for.  Custom,  however,  enables  us  to  feel  the 
rightness  of  the  work  on  using  both  our  eyes,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  it,  even  when  we  stand  at  some  distance  fixxn 
the  point  it  is  designed  for. 

Supposing  that,  instead  of  a  window,  an  unbroken  plate 
of  crystal  extended  itself  to  the  right  and  left  of  jrou,  and 
high  in  front,  and  that  you  had  a  brush  as  long  as  you 
wanted  (a  mile  long,  suppose),  and  could  paint  with  such 
a  brush,  then  the  clouds  high  up,  nearly  over  your  head^ 
and  the  landscape  far  away  to  the  right  and  left,  might  be 
traced,  and  painted,  on  this  enormous  crystal  field,  t  But 
if  the  field  were  so  vast  (suppose  a  mile  high  and  a  mile 
wide),  certainly,  after  the  picture  was  done,  you  would  not 
stand  as  near  to  it,  to  see  it,  as  you  are  now  sitting  near 
to  your  window.  In  order  to  trace  the  upper  clouds 
through  your  great  glass,  you  would  have  had  to  stretch 
your  neck  quite  back,  and  nobody  likes  to  bend  their  neck 
back  to  see  the  top  of  a  picture.  So  you  would  walk  a 
long  way  back  to  see  the  great  picture — a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  perhaps, — and  then  all  the  perspective  would  be  wrong, 

*  If  the  glass  were  not  upright,  but  slopiug,  the  objects  might  still  be 
drawn  through  it,  but  their  perspective  would  then  be  different.  Perspec- 
tive, as  commonly  taught,  is  always  calculated  for  a  vertical  plane  of  picture. 

t  Supposing  it  to  have  no  thickness ;  otherwise  the  images  would  be 
distorted  by  refraction. 
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and  would  look  quite  distorted,  and  you  would  discover  thist 
you  ought  to  have  painted  it  from  the  greater  distance,  i)F 
you  meant  to  look  at  it  from  that  distance.  Thus,  the  di^-^ 
tance  at  which  you  intend  the  observer  to  stand  from  a 
picture,  and  for  which  you  calculate  the  perspective,  ought 
to  regulate  to  a  certain  degree  the  size  of  the  picture.  If 
you  place  the  point  of  observation  near  the  canvass,  you 
should  not  make  the  picture  very  large :  vice  versd^  if  you 
place  the  point  of  observation  far  from  the  canvass,  you 
should  not  make  it  very  small ;  the  fixing,  therefore,  of  this 
point  of  observation  determines,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
within  certain  limits,  the  size  of  your  picture.  But  it  does 
not  determine  this  size  by  any  perspective  law;  and  it  is  a 
mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  perspective,  to  connect 
some  of  their  rules  definitely  with  the  size  of  the  picture. 
For,  suppose  that  you  had  what  you  now  see  through  your 
window  painted  actually  upon  its  surface,  it  would  be  quite 
optional  to  cut  out  any  piece  you  chose,  with  the  piece  of 
the  landscape  that  was  painted  on  it.  You  might  have 
only  half  a  pane,  with  a  single  tree ;  or  a  whole  pane,  with 
two  trees  and  a  cottage;  or  two  panes,  with  the  whole 
farmyard  and  pond;  or  four  panes,  with  farmyard,  pond, 
and  foreground.  And  any  of  these  pieces,  if  the  landscape 
upon  them  were,  as  a  scene,  pleasantly  composed,  would 
be  agreeable  pictures,  though  of  quite  different  sizes;  and 
yet  they  would  be  all  calculated  for  the  same  distance  of 
observation. 

In  the  following  treatise,  therefore,  I  keep  the  size  of 
the  picture  entirely  undetermined.  I  consider  the  field  of 
canvass  as  wholly  unlimited,  and  on  that  condition  de- 
termine the  perspective  laws.  After  we  know  how  to  apply 
those  laws  without  limitation,  we  shall  see  what  limitations 
of  the  size  of  the  picture  their  results  may  render  advisable. 

But  although  the  size  of  the  picture  is  thus  independent 
of  the  observer's  distance,  the  size  of  the  object  represented 
id  the  picture  is  not.  On  the  contrary,  that  size  is  fixed 
by  absolute  mathematical  law ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  you 
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have  to  draw  a  tower  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  you,  the  height  which  you  ought  to 
give  that  tower  on  your  paper  depends,  with  mathematical 
precision,  on  the  distance  at  which  you  intend  your  paper 
to  be  placed  So,  also,  do  all  the  rules  for  drawing  the 
form  of  the  tower,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  beginning  a  draw- 
ing is  to  fix,  at  your  choice,  this  distance  of  observation, 
or  the  distance  at  which  you  mean  to  stand  from  your  paper. 
After  that  is  determined,  all  is  determined,  except  only  the 
ultimate  size  of  your  picture,  which  you  may  make  greater, 
or  less,  not  by  altering  the  size  of  the  things  represented,  but 
by  taking  in  morCj  or  fewer  of  them.  So,  then,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  apply  any  practical  perspective  rule,  we  must 
always  have  our  distance  of  observation  marked,  and  the 
most  convenient  way  of  marking  it  is  the  following. 


PLACING   OF   THE  SIGHT-POINT,  SIGHT-LINE,  STATION-LINE, 

AND  STATION-POINT 


N/ 


••.o 


s 


p*' 


•Q 


R 


■ 


H 


Fin.  1 


I.  The  Sight-Point. — Let  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  1,  be  your 
sheet  of  paper,  the  larger  the  better,  though  perhaps  we 
may  cut  out  of  it  at  last  only  a  small  piece  for  our  pic- 
tiu*e,  such  as  the  dotted  circle  N  o  p  q.     This  circle  is  not 
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intended  to  limit  either  the  size  or  shape  of  our  picture :  you 
may  ultimately  have  it  round  or  oval,  horizontal  or  upright, 
small  or  large,  as  you  choose.  I  only  dot  the  line  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  whereabouts  you  will  probably  like  to  have 
it;  and,  as  the  operations  of  perspective  are  more  con- 
veniently performed  upon  paper  underneath  the  picture  than 
above  it,  I  put  this  conjectural  circle  at  the  top  of  the 
paper,  about  the  middle  of  it,  leaving  plenty  of  paper  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  bottom.  Now,  as  an  observer 
generally  stands  near  the  middle  of  a  picture  to  look  at 
it,  we  had  better  at  first,  and  for  simplicity's  sake,  fix 
the  point  of  observation  opposite  the  middle  of  oiu*  con- 
jectural picture.  So  take  the  point  s,  the  centre  of  the  circle 
NOP  q; — or,  which  will  be  simpler  for  you  in  your  own 
work,  take  ^  the  point  s  at  random  near  the  top  of  your  paper, 
and  strike  the  circle  N  o  p  q  round  it,  any  size  you  like. 
Then  the  point  S  is  to  represent  the  point  opposite  which 
you  wish  the  #  observer  of  your  picture  to  place  his  eye, 
in  looking  at  it.     Call  this  point  the  "Sight-Point." 

II.  The  Sight-Line. — Through  the  Sight-point,  s,  draw 
a  horizontal  line,  g  h,  right  across  your  paper  from  side  to 
side,  and  call  this  line  the  "Sight-Line." 

This  line  is  of  great  practical  use,  representing  the  level 
of  the  eye  of  the  observer  all  through  the  picture.  You 
will  find  hereafter  that  if  there  is  a  horizon  to  be  repre- 
sented in  your  picture,  as  of  distant  sea  or  plain,  this  line 
defines  it. 

III.  The  Station-Line. — ^From  s  let  fall  a  perpendi- 
cular line,  s  R,  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and  call  this 
line  the  "Station-Line." 

^  [In  his  copy  for  reviaion,  Raskin  strnck  out  the  passage  ''This  circle  is  not 
intended  .  .  .  sunpler  for  you  in  your  own  work/'  and  revised  the  following  words, 
thus  : — 

"  .  ,  .  the  dotted  circle  k  o  p  q.  Take  anv  point  s  near  the  top  of  your 
paper,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it— laterally,  and  strike  the  circle  n  o  p  q 
round  it  .  .  ."] 
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This  represents  the  line  on  which  the  observer  stands, 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  picture;  and  it  ought 
to  be  imagined  as  drawn  right  out  fiom  the  paper  at  the 
point  s.  Hold  your  paper  upright  in  fix>nt  of  you,  and 
hold  your  pencil  horizontally,  with  its  point  against  the 
point  8,  as  if  you  wanted  to  run  it  through  the  papar  there, 
and  the  pencil  will  represent  the  direction  in  which  the  line 
8  R  ought  theoretically  to  be  drawn.  But  as  all  the  measuie- 
ments  which  we  have  to  set  upon  this  line,  and  operations 
which  we  have  to  perform  with  it,  are  just  the  same  when 
it  is  drawn  on  the  paper  itself,  below  s,  as  they  would 
be  if  it  were  represented  by  a  wire  in  the  position  of  the 
levelled  pencil,  and  as  they  are  much  more  easily  performed 
when  it  is  drawn  on  the  paper,  it  is  always  in  practice  so 
drawn. 


IV.  The  Station-Point. — On  this  line,  mark  the 
distance  s  t  at  your  pleasure,  for  the  distance  at  which 
you  wish  your  picture  to  be  seen,  and  call  the  point  T  the 
"  Station-Point" 

In  practice,  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  distance  s  t  at 
least  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  your  intended  picture ;  and 
it  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  somewhat  more;  but,  as  I 
have  just  stated,  this  is  quite  arbitrary.  However,  in  this 
figure,  as  an  approximation  to  a  generally  advisable  distance, 
I  make  the  distance  s  t  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
N  o  p  Q.  Now,  having  fixed  this  distance,  s  x,  aU  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  objects  in  our  picture  are  Jioced  likewise^  for  this 
following  reason: — 

Let  the  upright  line  a  b,  Fig.  2,  represent  a  pane  of 
glass  placed  where  our  picture  is  to  be  placed ;  but  seen  at 
the  side  of  it,  edgeways;  let  s  be  the  Sight-point;  s  t 
the  Station-line,  which,  in  this  figure,  observe,  is  in  its  true 
position,  drawn  out  from  the  paper,  not  down  upon  it; 
and  T  the  Station-point 

Suppose   the    Station-line  s  t  to  be    continued,    or    in 
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mathematical  language  ''produced,"  through  s,  fSeu*  beyond 
the  pane  of  glass,  and  let  p  q  be  a  tower  or  other  up- 
right object  situated  on  or  above  this  line. 

Now  the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  p  q  is  measured 
by  the  angle  t  p  q  between  the  rays  of  light  which 
come  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  But  the  actual  height  of  the  irruige  of  the 
tower  on  the  pane  of  glass  a  b,  between  us  and  it,  is  the 
distance  ^  q\  between  the  points  where  the  rays  traverse 
the  glass. 

Evidently,  the  farther  from  the  point  t  we  place  the 
glass,  making  s  t  longer,  the  larger  will   be   the   image; 


Q 


£ 


Fig.  2 


and  the  nearer  we  place  it  to  t,  the  smaller  the  image, 
and  that  in  a  fixed  ratio.  Let  the  distance  d  t  be  the 
direct  distance  from  the  Station-point  to  the  foot  of  the 
object.  Then,  if  we  place  the  glass  a  b  at  one  third  of 
that  whole  distance,  p'  q'  will  be  one  third  of  the  real 
height  of  the  object;  if  we  place  the  glass  at  two  thirds 
of  the  distance,  as  at  £  f,  p*"  q*"  (the  height  of  the  image 
of  that  point)  will  be  two  thirds  the  height  *  of  the  objecty 
and  so  on.    Therefore  the  mathematical  law  is  that  p'  q' 


*  IsAv"  height "  instead  of  ^  magnitade/'  for  a  reason  itated  in  Appendix 
I.  [p.  S09J,  to  wUch  yoa  wiU  aoon  be  referred.     Read  o*  here  at  present 
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will  betoPQassTtoDT.     I  put 
itself  that  you  may  remember  it : 


ratio  deariy  by 


p'q':pq::8t:dt 


or  in  words: 


p  dash  Q  dash  istopQassTtoDX 

In  which  formula,  recollect  that  p^  q'  is  the  height  of  the 
appearance  of  the  object  on  the  picture ;  p  q  the  height  of 
the  object  itself;  s  the  Sight-point;  t  the  Station«point ;  d 
a  point  at  the  direct  distance  of  the  object;  though  the 
object  is  seldom  placed  actually  on  the  line  t  s  produced, 
and  may  be  far  to  the  right  or  left  of  it,  the  formula  is 
still  the  same. 

For   let   s,    Fig.   8,    be   the   Sight-point,   and   a    b   the 
glass — here  seen  looking  dawn  on  its  upper  edge^  not  side- 
ways;—  then    if    the    tower    (repre- 
sented now,  as  on  a  map,  by  the  dark 
square),  instead  of  being  at  d  on  the 
line  s  T  produced,   be   at   e,  to  the 
right   (or  lejft)   of  the  spectator,   still 
the  apparent  height  of  the  tower  on 
A  B  wUl  be  as  s'  t  to  e  t,  which  is 
the  same  ratio  as  that  of  §  t  to  d  t. 
Now  in  perspective  problems,  the 
position    of    an    object    is    more    con- 
veniently expressed  by  the  two  mea- 
surements D  T  and  D  E,  than  by  the 
oblique  measurement  e  t  with  that  of 
the  angle  s  t  s^ 
I  shall  call  D  t  the  "direct  distance"  of  the  object  at 
E,  and  D  E  its  "lateral  distance."     It  is  rather  a  license  to 
call  D  T  its  "direct"  distance,  for  e  t  is  the  more  direct  of 
the  two;  but  there  is  no  other  term  which  would  not  cause 
confusion. 

Lastly,    in    order    to    complete    our    knowledge    of   the 

position  of  an  object,  the  vertical  height  of  some  point  in 


Fig.  3 
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it,  above  or  below  the  eye,  must  be  given;  that  is  to  say, 
either  d  p  or  d  q  in  Fig.  2 :  *  this  I  shall  call  the  "  vertical 
distance"  of  the  point  given.  In  all  perspective  problems 
these  three  distances,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  object, 
must  be  stated,  otherwise  the  problem  is  imperfectly  given. 
It  ought  not  to  be  required  of  us  merely  to  draw  a  room 
or  a  church  in  perspective;  but  to  draw  this  room  from 
this  comer,  and  that  church  on  that  spot,  in  perspective. 
For  want  of  knowing  how  to  base  their  drawings  on  the 
measurement  and  place  of  the  object,  I  have  known 
practised  students  represent  a  parish  church,  certainly  in 
true  perspective,  but  with  a  nave  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  long. 

It  is  true  that  in  drawing  landscapes  from  nature  the 
sizes  and  distances  of  the  objects  cannot  be  accurately 
known.  When,  however,  we  know  how  to  draw  them 
rightly,  if  their  size  were  given,  we  have  only  to  assume 
a  rational  approanmation  to  their  size,  and  the  resulting 
drawing  will  be  true  enough  for  all  intents  and  purposes. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  that  we  represent  a  distant 
cottage  as  eighteen  feet  long  when  it  is  in  reaUty  only 
seventeen;  but  it  matters  much  that  we  do  not  represent 
it  as  eighty  feet  long,  as  we  easily  might  if  we  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  draw  from  measurement.  Therefore, 
in  all  the  following  problems  the  measurement  of  the 
object  is  given. 

The  student  must  observe,  however,  that  in  order  to 
bring  the  diagrams  into  convenient  compass,  the  measure- 
ments assumed  are  generally  very  different  from  any  likely 
to  occur  in  practice.  Thus,  in  Fig.  8,  the  distance  d  s 
would  be  probably  in  practice  half  a  mile  or  a  mile,  and 
the  distance  t  s,  frx)m  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the 
paper,  only  two  or  three  feet.  The  mathematical  law  is 
however  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the  proportions;   and 

*  p  and  Q  being  points  indicative  of  the  place  of  the  tower's  base  and  top. 
In  this  figure  boUi  are  above  the  sight-line ;  if  the  tower  were  below  the 
spectator  both  woald  be  below  it,  and  therefore  measured  below  d. 
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I  use  such  proportions  as  are  best  calculated  to  make  the 
diagram  clear. 

Now,  therefore,  the  conditions  of  a  perspective  ]»x>blem 
are  the  following: 

The  Sight-line  g  h  given,  Fig.  1 ; 
The  Sight-point  s  given; 
The  Station-point  t  given;  and 
The  three  distances  of  the  object,*  direct,  lateral, 
and  vertical,  with  its  dimensions,  given. 

The  size  of  the  picture,  conjecturally  limited  by  the 
dotted  circle,  is  to  be  determined  afterwards  at  our  pleasure. 
On  these  conditions  I  proceed  at  once  to  construction. 

*  More  accurately,  "the  three  distances  of  any  poiiit,  either  in  the 
object  itself,  or  indicative  of  its  distance." 


PROBLEM  I 


TO  FIX  THE  POSITION  OF  A  GIVEN  POINT* 


Let  p,  Fig.  4,  be  the  given  point. 

Let  its  direct  distance  be  d  t;  its  lateral  distance  to 
the  left,  D  c;  and  vertical  distance  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  c  p. 

(Let  G  H  be  the  Sight-line,  s  the  Sight-point,  and  t  the 
Station-point.)  t 

It  is  required  to  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  picture  the 
position  of  the  point  p. 


*  More  aoeiiratelyf  ''To  fix  on  the  plane  of  the  pieture  the  appureut 
position  of  a  point  giiFen  in  actual  position."  In  the  headings  of  iJl  the 
Mlowing  problema  the  worda  ''on  the  plane  of  the  pieture  '  are  to  be 
understood  after  the  words  '*  to  draw."  The  plane  of  the  picture  means  a 
surface  extended  indefinitely  in  the  direction  of  the  picture. 

f  The  sentence  within  brackets  will  not  be  repeated  in  succeeding  state- 
ments of  problems.    It  is  always  to  be  understood. 
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Amnge  the  three  distances  of  the  object  on  your  papei; 
in  Fig.  4.* 

Join  c  T,  cutting  o  h  in  q. 
From  Q  let  fall  the  vertical  line  q  f^. 
Join  p  T,  cutting  q  p  in  f^. 
if  is  the  point  required. 

If  the  point  p  is  abaot  the  eye  of  the  observer  insteid 


of  below  it,  c  p  is  to  be  measured  upwards  from  c,  and 
Q  p'  drawn  upwards  from  q.  The  construction  will  be  as 
in  Fig.  5. 

And  if  the  point  p  is  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left 

*  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  you  must  assume  the  distances  to  be 
small ;  as  in  the  case  of  some  object  on  the  table :  how  large  distances  are 
to  be  treated  jou  will  see  presentlj ;  the  mathematical  principle,  being 
the  same  for  all,  is  best  illustrated  first  on  a  small  scale.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  p  to  be  the  comer  of  a  book  on  the  table,  seven  inches  below  the 
eye,  five  inches  to  the  left  of  it,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  advance  of  it,  and 
that  you  mean  to  hold  your  finished  drawing  at  six  inches  from  the  eye ;  then 
T  s  will  be  six  inches,  t  d  a  foot  and  a  half,  d  c  five  inches,  and  c  p  seven. 
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of  the  observer,  d  c  is  to  be  measured  to  the  right  instead 
of  the  left 

The  figures  4  and  5,  looked  at  in  a  mirror,  will  show 
the  construction  of  each,  on  that  supposition. 

Now  read  very  carefully  the  examples  and  notes  to  this 
problem  in  Appendix  I.  (page  809).  I  have  put  them  in 
the  Appendix  in  order  to  keep  the  sequence  of  following 
problems  more  clearly  traceable  here  in  the  text;  but  you 
must  read  the  first  Appendix  before  going  on. 


PROBLEM  II 


TO  DRAW  A  RIGHT  LINE  BETWEEN  TWO 

GIVEN  POINTS 


C 


D' 
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Let  a  b,  Fig.  6,  be  the  given  right  line,  joining  the  given 
points  A  and  b. 

Let  the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of  the  point 
A  be  T  D,  D  c,  and  c  a. 

Let  the  direct,  lateral,  and  vertical  distances  of  the  point 
B  be  T  d',  d  c',  and  c'  b. 

Then,  by  Problem  1.,  the  position  of  the  point  a  on  the 
plane  of  the  picture  is  a. 

And  similarly,  the  position  of  the  point  b  on  the  plane 
of  the  picture  is  6. 

Join  a  b. 

Then  a  6  is  the  line  required. 
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COROLLARY  I 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  pic- 
ture, one  end  of  the  line  a  b  must  be  at  the  same  direct 
distance  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  as  the  other. 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  d  t  is  equal  to  d'  t. 

Then  the  construction  will  be  as   in   Fig.   7 ;   and  the 


student  will  find  experimentally  that  a  &  is  now  parallel 

to  A  B.* 

And  that  a  &  is  to  a  b  as  t  s  is  to  t  d. 

Ther^ore,  to  draw  any  line  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that 
of  the  picture,  we  have  only  to  fix  the  position  of  one  of 
its  extremities,  a  or  d,  and  tjien  to  draw  from  a  or  b  a,  line 
'  parallel  to  the  given  line,  bearing  the  proportion  to  it  that 
T  s  bears  to  t  d. 


•  For  by  the  coiutrnction  AT:aT::BTr4T;  luid  therefore  the 
two  trUngles  a  b  t,  a  &  t,  (having  •  comnioD  mgle  a  t  b,)  are  almilar. 
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COROLLARY  II 

If  the  line  a  b  is  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  vertical  dis- 
tance of  one  of  its  extremities  must  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other. 

Therefore,  in  that  case,  a  c  equals  b  cf  (Fig.  6). 

And  the  construction  is  as  in  Fig.  8. 

In  Fig.   8   produce  a  h  to  the  sight-line,  cutting   the 

C  D' 


Fig.^ 


sight-line  in  v ;  the  point  v,  thus  determined,  is  called  the 
Vanishtng-Point  of  the  line  a  b. 

Join  T  V.     Then  the  student  will   find   experimentally 
that  T  V  is  parallel  to  a  b.* 


COROLLARY  III 

If  the  line  a  b  produced  would  pass  through  some  point 
beneath  or  above  the  station-point,  c  d  is  to  d  t  as  c'  d' 
is  to  d'  t;  in  which  case  the  point  c  coincides  with  the 
point  c'',  and  the  line  a  6  is  vertical. 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  I.  [p.  327]. 
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Therefore  every  vertical  line  in  a  picture  is,  or  may 
be,  the  perspective  representation  of  a  horizontal  one  which, 
produced,  would  pass  beneath  the  feet  or  above  the  head 
of  the  spectator.* 

*  The  prolonged  reflection  in  agitated  water  of  any  luminous  point  or 
isolated  object  (such  as  the  sun  or  moon)  is  therefore^  in  perspective^  a 
vertical  line ;  since  such  reflection,  if  produced,  would  pass  under  the  feet 
of  the  spectator.  Many  artists  (Claude  among  the  rest)  knowing  something 
of  optics,  but  nothing  of  perspective,  have  been  led  occasionally  to  draw 
such  reflections  towaids  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  picture.^ 

^  [See  further  on  this  practice  of  Claude's,  Modem  Painters,  vol.  i*.-fl^].  III. 
p.  611).] 


/- 
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PROBLEM  III 

TO  FIND  THE  VANBHINO-POINT  OF  A  GIVEN 

HOKDEONTAL  USE 

B 


H 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  9,  be  the  given  line. 

From  T,  the  station-point,  draw  t  v  parallel  to  a  b, 
cutting  the  sight-line  in  v. 

V  is  the  Vanishing-point  required.* 

*  The  student  will  observe^  in  practice,  that,  his  paper  Ijing  flat  on 
the  table,  he  has  only  to  draw  the  line  t  v  on  its  horisontal  surface,  parallel 
to  the  giren  horisontal  line  a  b.  In  theory,  the  paper  should  be  vertical, 
but  the  station-line  s  t  horizontal  (see  its  definition  above,  page  246) ;  in 
which  case  t  v,  being  drawn  parallel  to  a  b,  will  be  horizontal  ako,  and  stiU 
cut  the  sight-line  in  v. 

The  construction  will  be  seen  to  be  founded  on  the  second  Corollary 
of  the  preceding  problem. 

It  is  evident  that  if  any  other  line,  as  m  n  in  Fig.  Q,  parallel  to  a  b, 
occurs  in  the  picture,  the  line  t  v,  drawn  from  t,  parallel  to  m  n,  to  find 
the  vanishing-point  of  m  n,  will  coincide  with  the  line  drawn  from  t, 
parallel  to  a  b,  to  find  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b. 

Therefore  a  b  and  m  n  will  have  the  same  vanishing-point. 

Therefore  all  parallel  horizontal  lines  have  the  same  vanishing-point. 

It  will  be  shown   hereafter  that   all  parallel  inclined   lines  also   have 
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COROLLARY   I 

Ab,  if  the  point  b  is  first  found,  v  may  be  determined  by 
it,  so,  if  the  point  v  is  first  found,  b  may  be  determined 
by  it.     For  let  a  b,  Fig.  10,  be  the  given  line,  ccmstructed 

B 


(Problem  I.) 
(Problem  III.) 


Fig.  10 

upon  the  paper  as  in  Fig.  8 ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  draw 
the  line  a  b  without  using  the  point  c'. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  of  a  B  in  v. 

Join  a  V. 

Join  B  T,  cutting  a  v  in  6. 

Then  a  6  is  the  line  required.* 

the  same  vanishing-point;  the  student  may  here  accept  the  general  con- 
clusion— ''  AU  parallel  lines  have  the  same  vanishing-poitU" 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  b  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
T  V  must  be  drawn  parallel  to  o  h^  and  will  therefore  never  cut  o  h. 
The  line  a  b  has  in  that  case  no  vanishing-point:  it  is  to  be  drawn  by 
the  construction  given  in  Fig.  7. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  b  is  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  t  v  will  coincide  with  t  8,  and  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b  will  be 
the  sight-point 

*  I  spare  the  student  the  formality  of.  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  this. 
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COROLLARY  n 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  suppositioii  that  tl 
given  line  was  small  eoou^  and  near  enough,  to  be  actual 
drawn  on  our  paper  of  its  real  siae ;  as  in  ti^e  ^cample  giy< 
in  Appendix  I.  (p.  809].  We  may,  however,  now  deduce 
construction  available  imder  all  circumstances,  whatever  mi 
be  the  distance  and  length  of  the  line  given. 

From  Fig.  8  remove,  for  the  sake  cf  deamess,  the  lin( 

C 


Fig,n 

d  jy'j  b  v,  and  t  v;  and,  taking  the  figure  as  here  in  Fi, 
11,  draw  from  a,  the  line  a  r  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  b 
in  R. 

Then  aRistOABasaTistoAT. 

—  —  ascTistocT. 

—  —   asTsistoTD. 

That  is  to  say,  a  r  is  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b.^ 

*  For  definition  of  Sight-Magnitude,  see  Appendix  I.  [p.  310].  It  oug 
to  have  been  read  before  the  student  eomes  to  this  problem ;  but  I  refer  to 
in  case  it  has  not. 


!i 
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Therefore,  when  the  position  of  the  point  a  is  fixed  in 
a,  as  in  Fig.  12,  and  a  v  is  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point; 
if  we  draw  a  line  a  a  from  a,  parallel  to  a  b,  and  make 
a  R  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  and  then  join  r  t, 
the  line  r  t  will  cut  a  v  in  6. 

So  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  a  6,  we 
need  not  draw  the  long  and  distant  line'*'^A  b,  but  only  a  R 

B 


^.12 


parallel  to  it,  and  of  its  sight-magnitude;  which  is  a  great 
gain,  for  the  line  a  b  may  be  two  miles  long,  and  the  line 
a  R  perhaps  only  two  inches. 


COROLLARY  III 

In  Fig.  12,  altering  its  proportions  a  little  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  putting  it  as  here  in  Pig.  18,  draw  a  hori- 
zontal line  a  n'  and  make  a  Bf  equal  to  a  r. 

Through  the  points  r'  and  b  draw  r'  m,  cutting  the  sight- 
line  in  M.  Join  t  v.  Now  the  reader  will  find  experi- 
mentally that  V  M  is  equal  to  v  t.* 

*  The  demonttntion  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  II.  p.  328. 
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Hence  it  follows  tluit»  if  ftom  the  vaninhing-poiirt  v  we 
lay  off  on  the  sight-line  m  distance^  ▼  if»  equal  to  ▼  t;  then 
dmw  through  a  a  horiaontal  line  a  Bf,  make  a  wf  equal  to 

If  S  V 


Ft§.lM 


the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  and  join  r^  m;  the  line  b^  m 
will  cut  a  y  in  6.  And  this  is  in  practice  generally  the  most 
ccmvenient  way  of  obtaining  the  length  of  a  b. 


COROLLARY  IV 


Removing  firom  the  preceding  figure  the  unnecessary  lines^ 
and  retaining  only  b'  m  and  a  v,  as  in  Fig.  14,  produce 


M 


N 


Fig.\k 


the  line  a  b^  to  the  other  side  of  a,  and  make  a  x  equal 
to  a  r\ 

Join  X  b,  and  produce  x  6  to  cut  the  line  of  sight  in  n. 
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Then  as  x  r'  is  parallel  to  m  n,  and  a  b!  is  equal  to 
a  X,  V  N  must,  by  similar  triangles,  be  equal  to  v  m  (equal 
to  V  T  in  Fig.  18). 

Therefore,  on  whichever  side  of  v  we  measure  the  dis- 
tance V  T,  so  as  to  obtain  either  the  point  m,  or  the  point 
N,  if  we  measure  the  sight-magnitude  a  r'  or  a  x  on  the 
opposite  side  bf  the  line  a  v,  the  line  joining  r'  m  or  x  n 
will  equally  cut  a  v  in  6. 

The  points  m  and  n  are  called  the  '*  Dividing-Points  " 
of  the  original  line  a  b  (Fig.  12),  and  we  resume  the  results 
of  these  corollaries  in  the  following  three  problems. 


PROBLEM  IV 

TO  FIND  TRE  DIVIDINO-FOINTB  OF  A  OIVEN 

HORIZONTAL  LINE 

B 


Let  the  horizontal  line  a  b  (Fig.  lA)  be  given  in  poa- 
tion  and  magnitude.  It  is  required  to  find  its  dividing- 
points. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v  of  the  line  a  b. 

With  centre  v  and  distance  v  t,  describe  circle  cutting 
the  sight-line  in  m  and  n. 

Then  m  and  n  are  the  dividing-points  required. 

In  general,  only  one  dividing-point  is  needed  for  use 
with  any  vanishing-point,  namely,  the  one  nearest  s  (in  this 
case  the  point  m).  But  its  opposite  n,  or  both,  may  be 
needed  under  certain  circumstances. 
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PROBLEM   V 

TO  DRAW  A  HORIZONTAL  LINE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND 
MAGNITUDE,  BY  MEANS  OF  ITS  SIGHT-MAGNITUDE 
AND  DIVIDING-POINTS 


M 


Let  a  b  (Fig,  16)  be  the  given  line. 

Find  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  the  vanishing-point  v,  and  most  convenient  dividing- 
point  M,  of  the  line  a  b. 

Join  a  V. 

Through  a  draw  a  horizontal  line  a  V  and  make  a  V 
equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b.  Join  V  m,  cutting 
a  V  in  6. 

Then  a  6  is  the  line  required. 


COROLLARY  I 

Supposing  it  were  now  required  to  draw  a  line  a  c 
(Fig.  17)  twice  as  long  as  a  b,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sight-magnitude    a    d    must   be    twice    as    long    as    the 
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sight-magmtude  a  I/;  we  have,  therefim,  mady  to  ood- 
tinue  the  horizontal  Ime  a  V^  make  V  if  equal  to  a  6^,  join 
d  Mf  cutting  a  V  in  c,  and  a  c  will  be  the  line  requned. 
Similarly,  if  we  have  to  draw  a  Ime  a  d.  three  times  the 
length  of  A  B,  a  <f  must  be  three  times  the  lei^^  of  a  ^, 
and,  joining  (P  Mf  a  d  will  be  the  line  required. 

Tlie  student  will  observe  that  the  nearer  the  portiow 
cut  cit^  b  c^  c  d^  &a,  approach  the  pcunt  v»  the  amaUer 

D 


Pig,  17 

they  become ;  and,  whatever  lengths  may  be  added  to  the 
line  A  D,  and  successively  cut  off  from  a  v,  the  line  a  v 
will  never  be  cut  off  entirely,  but  the  portions  cut  off  will 
become  infinitely  small,  and  apparently  "vanish"  as  they 
approach  the  point  v :  hence  this  point  is  called  the  "  vanish- 
ing" point. 


COROLLARY   II 


It  is  evident  that  if  the  line  a  d  had  been  given  ori- 

ally,  and  we  had  been  required  to  draw  it,  and  divide  it 

3  three  equal  parts,  we  should  have  had  only  to  divide 

sight-magnitude,  a  n^,  into  the  three  equal  parts,  a  hf^ 
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6'  c',  and  d  d\  and  then,  drawing  to"  m  from  V  and  c',  the 
line  a  d  would  have  been  divided  as  required  in  b  and  c. 
And  supposing  the  original  line  a  d  be  divided  irregularly 
into  any  nuviber  of  parts,  if  the  line  a  d'  be  divided  into  a 
similar  number  in  the  same  proportions  (by  the  construc- 
tion given  in  Appendix  I.^),  and,  from  these  points  of 
division,  lines  are  drawn  to  m,  they  will  divide  the  line 
a  d  in  true  perspective  into  a  similar  number  of  propor- 
tionate parts. 

The  horizontal  line  drawn  through  a,  on  which  the  sight- 
magnitudes  are  measured,  is  called  the  "  Measuring-line." 

And  the  line  a  c?,  when  properly  divided  in  b  and  c,  or 
any  other  required  points,  is  said  to  be  divided  **in  per- 
spective RATIO  "  to  the  divisions  of  the  original  line  a  d. 

If  the  line  a  v  is  above  the  sight-line  instead  of  beneath 
it,  the  measuring-line  is  to  be  drawn  above  also:  and  the 
lines  V  m,  cf  m,  etc.,  drawn  down  to  the  dividing-point. 
Turn  Fig.  17  upside  down,  and  it  will  show  the  con- 
struction. 

^  [See  below,  Fig.  53,  p.  811.] 


PROBLEM    VI 

TO  DRAW  ANY  TRIANGLE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION   AND 
MAGNITUDE,  IN  A  HORIZONTAL  PLANE 


fi 


Fig.  18 


Let  ABC  (Fig.  18)  be  the  triangle. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  one  of  its 
sides,  at  least,  must  be  given  in  position  and  magnitude, 
and  the  directions  of  the  two  other  sides. 

Let  A  B  be  the  side  given  in  position  and  magnitude. 

Then  a  b  is  a  horizontal  line,  in  a  given  position,  and 
of  a  given  length. 

Draw  the  line  a  b.     (Problem  V.) 

Let  a  6  be  the  line  so  drawn. 

Find  V  and  v',  the  vanishing-points  respectively  of  the 
lines  A  c  and  b  c.     (Problem  III.) 
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From  a  draw  a  v,  and  from  6,  draw  b  v',  cutting  each 
other  in  c. 

Then  a  6  c  is  the  triangle  required. 

If  A  c  is  the  line  originally  given,  a  c  is  the  line  which 
must  be  first  drawn,  and  the  line  v'  h  must  be  drawn  frova 
w^  to  c  and  produced  to  cut  a  h  m  h.  Similarly,  if  b  c  is 
given,  V  c  must  be  drawn  to  c  and  produced,  and  a  h  irom 
its  vanishing-point  to  6,  and  produced  to  cut  a  c  in  a. 


PROBLEM  VII 

TO  DRAW  ANY  RECTILINEAR  QUADRILATERAL  FIGURE, 
GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE,  IN  A  HORI- 
ZONTAL PLANE 

D 


Fig.  19 

Let  a  b  c  d  (Fig.  19)  be  the  given  figure. 

Join  any  two  of  its  opposite  angles  by  the  line  b  c. 

Draw  first  the  triangle  a  b  c.     (Problem  VI.) 

And  then,  from  the  base  b  c,  the  two  lines  b  d,  c   d, 

to  their  vanishing-points,   which   will    complete    the   figure. 

It  is   unnecessary  to  give  a  diagram  of  the   construction, 

which    is    merely    that    of    Fig.    18     duplicated;    another 

triangle  being  drawn  on  the  line  a  c  or  b  c. 

COROLLARY 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  application  of  Problem  VI.  any 
given  rectilinear  figure  whatever  in  a  horizontal  plane  may  be 
drawn,  since  any  such  figure  may  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  triangles,  and  the  triangles  then  drawn  in  succession. 

More  convenient  methods  may,  however,  be  generally 
found,  according  to  the  form  of  the  figure  required,  by  the 
use  of  succeeding  problems ;  and  for  the  quadrilateral  figure 
which  occurs  most  frequently  in  practice,  namely,  the 
square,  the  following  construction  is  more  convenient  than 
that  used  in  the  present  problem. 
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PROBLEM  Vni 

TO  DRAW  A  SQUARE,  GIVEN   IN  POSITION  AND 
MAGNITUDE,   IN  A  HORIZONTAL  PLANE 


D 


B 


V 


Let  a  b  c  d  (Fig.  20)  be  the  square. 

As  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  position 
and  magnitude  of  aU  its  sides  are  given. 

Fix  the  position  of  the  point  a  in  a. 

Find  V,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b  ;  and  m,  the  dividing- 
point  of  A  B,  nearest  s. 

Find  v',  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c;  and  n,  the  divid- 
ing-point of  A  c,  nearest  s. 

Draw  the  measuring-line  through  a,  and  make  a  V^  a  d^ 
each  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b. 
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(For  since  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  a  c  is  equal  to  a  b.) 
Draw  a  v'  and  cf  N,  cutting  each  other  in  c. 
Draw  a  v,  and  1/  m,  cutting  each  other  in  b. 
Then  a  c,  a  b^  are  the  two  nearest  sides  of  the  square. 
Now,  clearing  the  figure  of  superfluous  lines,    we   havi 
a  b,  a  c,  drawn  in  position,  as  in  Fig.  21. 


v 


,.  T 


SI 


And  because  a  b  c  d  is  a  square,  c  d  (Fig.  20)  is  par- 
allel to  A  B. 

And  all  parallel  lines  have  the  same  vanishing-point. 
(Note  to  Problem  III.) 

Therefore,  v  is  the  vanishing-point  of  c  d. 

Similarly,  v'  is  the  vanishing-point  of  b  d. 

Therefore,  from  b  and  c  (Fig.  22)  draw  b  \\  c  v,  cutting 
each  other  in  d. 

Then  a  b  c  d  is  the  square  required. 


COROLLARY   I 


It  is  obvious  that  any  rectangle  in  a  horizontal  plane 
may  be  drawn  by  this  problem,  merely  making  a  b\  on  the 
measuring-line,  Fig.  20,  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  one 
of  its  sides,  and  a  d  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  other. 
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COROLLARY   II 

Let  a  b  c  df  Fig.  22,  be  any  square  drawn  in  perspective. 
Draw  the  diagonals  a  d  and  b  c,  cutting  each  other  in  c. 
Then  c  is  the  centre  of  the  square.     Through  c,  draw  e  f  to 


F(g,% 


the  vanishing-point  of  a  b,  and  g  h  to  the  vanishing-point  of 
a  c,  and  these  lines  will  bisect  the  sides  of  the  square,  so 
that  a  ^  is  the  perspective  representation  of  half  the  side 
a  b;  a  e  is  half  a  c;  c  h  is  half  c  d;  and  6  /  is  half  b  d. 


COROLLARY  III 

Since  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  20,  is  a  square,  b  a  c  is  a  right 
angle;  and  as  t  v  is  parallel  to  a  b,  and  t  V  to  a  c,  v'  t  v 
must  be  a  right  angle  also. 

As  the  ground  plan  of  most  buildings  is  rectangular,  it 
constantly  happens  in  practice  that  their  angles  (as  the 
comers  of  ordinary  houses)  throw  the  lines  to  the  vanish- 
ing-points thus  at  right  angles ;  and  so  that  this  law  is  ob- 
served, and  V  T  v'  is  kept  a  right  angle,  it  does  not  matter 
in  general  practice  whether  the  vanishing-points  are  thrown 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less  to  the  right  or  left  of  s ;  but 
it  matters  much  that  the  relation  of  the  vanishing-points 
should  be  accurate.  Their  position  with  respect  to  s  merely 
causes  the  spectator  to  see  a  little  more  or  less  on  one  side 
or  other  of  the  house,  which  may  be  a  matter  of  chance  or 
choice;  but  their  rectangular  relation  determines  the  rect- 
angular $hape  of  the  building,  which  is  an  essential  point. 

XV.  8 


PROBLEM  IX 

TO  DRAW  A  SQUARE  PILLAR,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND 
MAGNITUDE,  ITS  BASE  AND  TOP  BEING  IN  HORI- 
ZONTAL PLANES 

Let  a  h,  Fig.  28,  be  the  square  pillar. 

Then,  as  it  is  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  posi- 
tion and  magnitude  of  the  square  it  stands  upon  must  be 


h 


Fig.  23 


J'\g.24 


given  (that  is,  the  line  a  b  or  a  c  in  position),  and  the  height 
of  its  side  a  e. 

Find  the  sight-magnitudes  of  a  b  and  a  e.  Draw  the 
two  sides  a  by  a  c,  of  the  square  of  the  base,  by  Problem 
VIII.,  as  in  Fig.  24.  From  the  points  a,  6,  and  c,  raise 
vertical  lines  a  e^  b  g^  c  f. 

Make  a  e  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  e. 

Now  because  the  top  and  base  of  the  pillar  are  in  hori- 
zontal planes,  the  square  of  its  top,  f  g,  is  parallel  to  the 
square  of  its  base,  b  c. 

Therefore  the  line  e  f  is  parallel  to  a  c,  and  e  g  to  a  b. 

Therefore  e  f  has  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  c,  and 
£  G  the  same  vanishing-point  as  a  b. 
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From  e  draw  e  f  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  cutting 

Similarly  draw  e  g  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  by  cutting 
b  gin  g. 

Complete  the  square  gfmh^  drawing  ^  A  to  the  vanish- 
ing-point of  e  y,  and  f  h  to  the  vanishing-point  of  e  gp 
cutting  each  other  in  h.  Then  a  g  h  fis  the  square  pillar 
required.* 

COROLLARY 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  £  is  equal  to  a  c,  the  whole  figure 
will  be  a  cube,  and  each  side,  a  £  f  c  and  a  £  6  b,  will  be 
a  square  in  a  given  vertical  plane.  And  by  making  a  b  or 
a  c  longer  or  shorter  m  any  given  proportion,  any  form  of 
rectangle  may  be  given  to  either  of  the  sides  of  the  pillar. 
No  other  rule  is  therefore  needed  for  drawing  squares  or 
rectangles  in  vertical  planes. 

Also  any  triangle  may  be  thus  drawn  in  a  vertical  plane, 
by  enclosing  it  in  a  rectangle  and  determining,  in  perspec- 
tive ratio,  on  the  sides  of  the  rectangle,  the  points  of  ^eir 
contact  with  the  angles  of  the  triangle. 

And  if  any  triangle,  then  any  polygon. 

A  less  complicated  construction  will,  however,  be  given 
hereafter,  t 

*  See  application  of  this  problem  in  Appendix,  p.  312  (App.  i.  Prob.  ix.). 
t  See  p.  S25  (note),  after  you  have  read  Problem  XVI. 


PROBLEM   X 


TO  DHAW  A    PYHAMID,  GIVEN   IN    POSITION   AND   BIAG- 
NITUDE,    ON    A    SQUARE    BASE    IN    A    HORIZONTAL 


L^^H^n_\fi 


Let  a  b,  Fig.  25,  be  the  four-sided  pyramid.  As  it  is 
given  in  position  and  magnitude,  the  square  base  on  which 
it  stands  must  be  giren  in  position  and  magnitude,  and  its 
vertical  height,  c  d.* 

Draw  a  square  pillar,  a  b  g  e,  Fig.  26,  on  the  square 


base  of  the  pyramid,  and  make  the  height  of  the  pillar  a  f 
equal  to  the  vertical  height  of  the  pyramid  c  d  (Problem 

*  If,  instead  of  the  vertical  height,  the  length  of  a  d  is  given,  the  vertical 
must  be  deduced  from  it  See  the  Exercises  on  this  Problem  in  the 
Appendix,  pp.  314-518. 
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IX.).  Draw  the  diagonals  g  f,  h  i,  on  the  top  of  the 
square  pillar,  cutting  each  other  in  c.  Therefore  c  is  the 
centre  of  the  square  f  g  h  i.     (Prob.  VIII.  Cor.  II.) 

Join  c  E,  C  Ay  c  B. 

Then  a  b  c  £  is  the  pyramid  required.  If  the  base  of 
the  pyramid  is  above  the  eye,  as  when  a  square  spire  is 
seen  on  the  top  of  a  church-tower,  the  construction  will 
be  as  in  Fig.  27. 


PROBLEM  XI 

TO  DRAW  ANY  CURVE  IN  A  HORIZONTAL  OB 

VERTICAL  PLANE 
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Let  a  b.  Fig.  28,  be  the  curve. 

Enclose  it  in  a  rectangle,  c  d  e  f. 

Fix  the  position  of  the  point  c  or  d,  and  draw  the 
rectangle.     (Problem  VIII.  Coroll.  I.)* 

Let  c  D  K  F,  Fig.  29,  be  the  rectangle  so  drawn. 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  a,  is  in  a  side  of  the 
rectangle,  di\'ide  the  side  c  e.  Fig.  29,  so  that  a  c  shall 
be  (in  perspective  ratio)  to  a  e  as  a  c  is  to  a  e  in  Fig.  28. 
(Prob.  V.  Cor.  II.) 

Similarly  determine  the  points  of  contact  of  the  curve 
and  rectangle,  e,  /,  g. 

If  an  extremity  of  the  curve,  as  b,  is  not  in  a  side  of 
tlie  rectangle,  let  fall  the  perpendiculars   b  a,  b  6  on  the 

*  Or  if  the  curve  is  in  a  vertical  plane,  Coroll.  to  Problem  IX.  As  a 
rectangle  may  be  drawn  in  any  position  round  any  given  curve,  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  curve  will  in  either  case  be  regulated  by  convenience. 
See  the  Exercises  on  this  Problem  in  the  Appendix,  p.  318. 
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rectangle  sides.    Determine  the  correspondent  points  a  and 
h  in  Fig.  29,  as  you  have  abready  detmnined  a,  b,  e^  andjf! 

From  6,  Fig.  29,  draw  b  b  parallel  to  c  n,*  and  from 
a  draw  a  b  to  the  vanishing-point  of  d  f,  cutting  eadi 
other  in  b.  Then  b  is  the  extremity  of 
the  curve. 

Determine  any  other  unportant  point 
in  the  curve,  as  p,  in  the  same  way,  by 
letting  fall  p  q  and  p  r  on  the  rect- 
angle's sides. 

Any  number  of  points  in  the  curve 
may  be  thus  determined,  and  the  curve 
drawn  through  the  series;  in  most  cases,  three  or  four  will 
be  enough.  Practically,  complicated  curves  may  be  better 
drawn  in  perspective  by  an  experienced  eye  than  by  rule, 
as  the  fixing  of  the  various  points  in  haste  involves  too 
many  chances  of  error ;  but  it  is  well  to  draw  a  good  many 
by  rule  first,  in  order  to  give  the  eye  its  experience,  t 


COROLLARY 

If  the  curve  required  be  a  circle.  Fig.  80,  the  rectangle 
which  encloses  it  will  become  a  square,  and  the  curve  will 
have  four  points  of  contact,  a  b  c  d,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sides  of  the  square. 

Draw  the  square,  and  as  a  square  may  be  drawn  about 
a  circle  in  any  position,  draw  it  with  its  nearest  side,  e  g, 
parallel  to  the  sight-line. 

Let  £  F,  Fig.  81,  be  the  square  so  drawn. 

Draw  its  diagonals  e  f,  g  h  ;  and  through  the  centre  of 
the  square  (determined  by  their  intersection)  draw  a  b  to 
the  vanishing-point  of  G  f,  and  c  d  parallel  to  e  g.    Then 

*  Or  to  its  vanishing-point,  if  c  d  has  one. 

t  Of  course,  by  dividing  the  original  rectangle  into  any  number  of  equal 
rectangles,  and  dividing  the  perspective  rectangle  similarly,  the  curve  may 
be  approximately  drawn  without  any  trouble ;  but,  when  accuracy  is  required, 
the  points  should  be  fixed,  as  in  the  problem. 
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B 


the  points  a  b    c    d  are    the    four  points  of  the  circle's 
contact. 

On  £  6  describe  a  half  square,  £  l  ;  draw  the  semicircle 
K  A  L ;  and  from  its  centre,  r,  the  diagonals  r  e,  &  6,  cutting 
the  circle  in  x^  y. 

From  the  points  <r  t/,  where  the  circle  cuts  the  diagmuds, 
raise  perpendiculars,  <r  p,  ^  u,  to  £  o. 

From  p  and  q  draw  p  f',  Q  Q^  to  the  vanishing-point  of 

6  F,  cutting  the  diagonals  in  m,  ih  and 
o,  p. 

Then  m,  n,  o,  p  are  four  other  points 
in  the  circle. 

Through  these  eight  points  the  circle 
may  be  drawn  by  the  hand  accurately 
enough  for  general  purposes;  but  any 
number  of  points  required  may,  of  course, 
be  determined,  as  in  Problem  XI. 

The  distance  £  p  is  approximately 
one  seventh  of  e  g,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  so  in  quick 
practice,  as  the  error  involved  is  not  great<^r  than  would  be 
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incurred  in  the  hasty  operation  of  drawing  the  circle  and 
diagonals. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that,  in  consequence  of  associated 
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constructions,  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  draw  e  g  parallel 
to  the  sight-line,  the  square  being  perhaps  first  constructed 
in  some  oblique  direction.  In  such  cases,  q  g  and  £  p  must 
be  determined  in  perspective  ratio  by  the  dividing-point,  the 
line  £  G  being  used  as  a  measuring-line. 

(Obi.  In  drawing  Fig.  SI,  the  station-point  has  been  taken  much  nearer 
the  paper  than  is  usually  advisable,  in  order  to  show  the  character  of  the 
curve  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

If  the  student  turns  the  book  so  that  £  o  may  be  vertical,  Fifj^.  81  will 
represent  the  construction  for  drawing  a  circle  in  a  vertical  plane,  the 
sight-line  being  then  of  course  parallel  to  o  l  ;  and  the  semicircles  a  d  b, 
A  c  B,  on  each  side  of  the  diameter  a  b,  will  represent  ordinary  semi- 
circular arches  seen  in  perspective.  In  that  case,  if  the  book  be  held  90 
that  the  line  b  h  is  the  top  of  the  square,  the  upper  semicircle  will  repre- 
sent a  semicircular  arch,  above  the  eye,  drawn  in  perspective.  But  if 
the  book  be  held  so  that  the  line  o  f  is  the  top  of  tne  square,  the  upper 
semicircle  will  represent  a  semicircular  arch,  below  the  eye,  drawn*  in 
perspective. 

If  the  book  be  turned  upside  down,  the  figure  will  represent  a  circle 
drawn  on  the  ceiling,  or  any  other  horiaontal  plane  above  the  eye;  and 
the  construction  is,  of  course,  accurate  in  every  case.) 


PROBLEM  XII 

TO  DIVIDE  A  CIRCLE  DRAWN  IN  PERSPECTIVE  INTO 
ASY  GIVEN  NUMBER  OF  EQUAL  PARTS 

Let  a  b,  e  drawn   in  perspective.     It 

is  required  "     'ven  number  of  equal  parts  ; 

in  this  ( 

Let   R  used  in  the  construction. 

Divide  the  s  a  l  into  half  the  number  of  parts 

required ;  i 

Product  '  in  both  directions,  as  far 

as  may  be  i 

From  o,  of  the  semicircle  k  a  l,  draw  radii 

through  the  sion  of  the  semicircle,  p,  q,  r,  etc., 

and  produce  to  cut  the  line  e  g  in  p,  q,  r,  etc. 

From  the  Q  R  draw  the  lines  p  p',  q  «,',  r  h',  etc., 

through  the  '  the  circle  a  b,  each  cutting  the  circle 

in  two  points  ot  its  circumference. 

Then  these  points  divide  the  perspective  circle  as  re- 
quired. 

If  £rom  each  of  the  points  p,  q,  r,  a  vertical  were  raised 
to  the  line  b  o,  as  in  Fig.  81,  and  from  the  point  where 
it  cut  E  o  a  line  were  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point,  as 
Q  ct'  in  Fig.  81,  this  line  would  also  determine  two  of  the 
points  of  division. 

If  it  is  required  to  divide  a  circle  into  any  number  of 
given  uTzequal  parts  (as  in  the  points  a,  b,  and  c.  Fig.  88), 
the  shortest  way  is  thus  to  ruse  vertical  lines  from  a  and 
B  to  the  side  of  the  perspective  square  x  y,  and  then  draw 
to  the  vanishing-point,  cutting  the  perspective  circle  in  a 
and  b,  the  points  required.    C^y  notice  that  if  any  point. 
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as  A,  is  on  the  nearer  side  of  ttie  circle  a  e  c,  its  representa- 
tive point,  a,  must  be  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  circle  a  b  c ; 
and  if  the  point  b  is  on  the  farther  side  of  the  circle  a  B  c, 
b  must  be  on  the  farther  side  of  a  b  c.     If  any  point,  as  c. 


is  so  much  in  the  lateral  arc  of  the  circle  as  not  to  be  easily 
detenniiiable  by  the  vertical  line,  draw  the  horizontal  c  p, 
find  the  correspondent  p  in  the  side  of  the  perspective 
square,  and  draw  p  c  parallel  to  x  v,  cuttinjf  the  perspective 
drcle  in  c. 


COROLLARY 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  points  p',  q',  r',  etc,  by  wfaidi 
the  circle  is  divided  in  Fig.  82,  be  joined  by  right  lines, 
the  resulting  figure  will  be  a  regular  equilateral  figure  of 
twenty  sides  inscribed  in  the  circle.  And  if  the  circle  be 
divided  into  pven  unequal  parts,  and  the  points  of  division 
joined  by  right  lines,  the  resulting  figure  w^  be  an  irr^rular 
polygon  inscribed  in  the  circle  with  sides  of  given  length. 

Thus  any  polygon,  regular  or  irregular,  inscribed  in  a 
circle,  may  be  inscribed  in  position  in  a  perspective  circle. 


PROBLEM  XIII 

TO  DRAW  A  SQUARE,  GIVEN  IN  MAGNITUDE,  WITHIN  A 
LARGER  SQUARE,  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  AND  MAGNITUDE; 
THE  SIDES  OF  THE  TWO  SQUARES  BEING  PARALLEL 


B 


C 


Fig.U 

Let  a  b,  Fig.  84,  be  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  side  of  the 
smaller  square,  and  a  c  that  of  the  side  of  the  laiger  square. 

Draw  the  larger  square.  Let  d  £  f  o  be  the  square  so 
drawn. 

Join  £  6  and  d  f. 

On  either  d  e  or  d  o  set  off,  in  perspective  ratio,  d  h 
equal  to  one  half  of  b  c.  Through  h  draw  h  k  to  the 
vanishing-point  of  d  e,  cutting  d  f  in  i  and  £  g  in  k. 
Through  i  and  k  draw  i  m,  k  l,  to  vanishing-point  of 
D  6,  cutting  D  F  in  L  and  £  g  in  m.     Join  l  m. 

Then  i  k  l  m  is  the  smaller  square,  inscribed  as  required. ''^ 

*  If  either  of  the  sides  of  the  greater  square  is  parallel  to  the  plane 

E  F 


D   H 


of  the  picture,  as  d  o  in   Fig.  85,  d  o  of  course  must  be  equal  to  a  c, 
and  D  H  equal  to  —  ,  and  the  construction  is  as  in  Fig  85. 
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COROLLARY 


If,  instead  of  one  square  within  another,  it  be  required 
to  draw  one  circle  within  another,  the  dimensions  of  both 


FIf.M 


being  given,  enclose  each   circle  in   a  square.     Draw 
squares  first,  and  then  the  circles  within,  as  in  Fig.  86. 


PROBLEM   XIV 

TO  DRAW  A  TRUNCATED  CIRCULAR  CONE.  GIVEN  IN  POSITION 
AND  MAGNITUDE,  THE  TRUNCATIONS  BEING  IN  HORI- 
ZONTAL PLANES,  AND  THE  AXIS  OF  THE  CONE  VERTICAL* 

Let  a  b  c  d,  Fig.  87,  be  the  portion  of  the  cone  required. 
As   it  is  given  in  magnitude,  its   diameters  must   be 


given  at  the  base  and  smnmit,  a  b  and  c  d  ;  and  its 
vertical  height,  c  e.* 

And  as  it  is  given  in  position,  the  centre  of  its  base 
must  be  given. 

'Draw  in  position  about  this  centre,t  the  square  pillar 
a  f  d.  Fig.  88,  making  its  height,  h  g,  equal  to  c  e  ; 
and  its  side,  a  b,  equal  to  a  a. 

In  the  square  of  its  base,  abed,  inscribe  a  circle, 

*  Or  if  the  length  of  iU  ride,  a  c,  Is  given  imtud,  take  a  e.  Fig. 
37,  equal  to  half  the  ezccM  of  a  b  over  c  a ;  from  the  point  e  niic  the 
perpendicular  e  c.  With  centre  a,  and  diitance  a  c,  describe  a  circle 
cutting  e  c  In  c.  Then  c  e  ia  the  vertical  height  of  the  portion  of  cone 
requir^,  or  c  k. 

f  The  direction  of  the  tide  of  the  square  will  of  coune  be  regulated 
by  convenience. 

'  [For  exercises  on  this  Problem,  nee  Appendix,  p.  310.] 
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which  thcrafine  u  of  the  diuneter  ci  the  hoe  ai  the  oone^ 

A  B. 

In  the  square  of  its  tc^  ^  f  g  K  inseribe 


cally  a  circle  irtiose  diameter  diaU  equal  c  d.  (CotolL 
Prob.  XIII.) 

Join  the  extremities  itf  the  circles  by  the  rig^  linei 
k  ly  n  m. 

Then  A;  /  n  m  is  the  pcvtioD  of  cone  required. 


COROLLARY  I 

If  similflT  polygons  be  inscribed  in  similar  positions  in 
the  circles  k  n  and  I  m  (CorolL  Frob.  XII.),  and  the  corre- 
sponding angles  of  the  polygons  joined  by  right  lines,  the 
resulting  figure  will  be  a  portion  of  a  polygonal  pyramid. 
(The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  88,  connecting  the  extremities  of 
two  diameters  and  one  diagonal  in  the  respective  circles, 
occupy  the  position  of  the  three  nearest  angles  of  a  regular 
octagonal  pyramid,  having  its  angles  set  on  the  diagonals 
and  diameters  of  the  square  a  d,  enclosing  its  base.) 

If  the  cone  or  polygonal  pyramid  is  not  truncated,  its 
apex  will  be  the  centre  of  the  upper  square,  as  in  Fig.  26. 
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COROLLARY  II 

If  equal  circles,  or  equal  and  similar  polygons,  be  in- 
scribed in  the  upper  and  lower  squares  in  Fig.  88,  the 
resulting  figure  will  be  a  vertical  cylinder,  or  a  vertical 
polygonal  pillar,  of  given  height  and  diameter,  drawn  in 
position. 

COROLLARY   III 

If  the  circles  in  Fig.  88,  instead  of  being  inscribed  in 
the  squares  b  c  and  fgy  be  inscribed  in  the  sides  of  the  solid 
figure  b  e  and  d  f,  those  sides  being  made  square,  and  the 
line  6  rf  of  any  given  length,  the  resulting  figure  will  be, 
according  to  the  constructions  employed,  a  cone,  polygonal 
pyramid,  cylinder,  or  polygonal  piUar,  drawn  in  position 
about  a  horizontal  axis  parallel  to  b  d. 

Similarly,  if  the  circles  are  drawn  in  the  sides  g  d  and 
e  c,  the  resulting  figures  will  be  described  about  a  horizontal 
axis  parallel  to  a  b. 


XV. 


\9 


PROBLEM  XV 

TO  DBAW  AN  INCLINED  USE,  OIVEN  IN  POSITION 

AND  IfAONlTUDE 

Ws  have  hitherto  been  exammiiig  the  eoaditioiMi  cf  hori- 
wMfitfl  and  vertical  lines  onlv.  or  of  curvea  flnflkMod  b 
Metangles. 

We  miist»  in  'CcmolusiQnt  investigate  the  pefspactive  it, 
anclined  lines,  b^riimiiig  with  a  sii^  one  given  in  pesi-' 
tion.     For  the  sake  of  oom^eteness  of  systen,  I  gne  la 


1^.40 


Appendix  II.,  Article  III.,  the  development  of  this  problem 
from  the  second.  But,  in  practice,  the  position  of  an  in- 
clined line  may  be  most  conveniently  defined  by  considering 
it  as  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle,  as  a  b  in  Fig.  89,  and  I 
shall  therefore,  though  at  some  sacrifice  of  system,  examine 
it  here  under  that  condition. 

If  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  a  c  and  a  d  are  given,  the 
slope  of  the  line  a  b  is  determined;  and  then  its  position 
will  depend  on  that  of  the  rectangle.  If,  as  in  Fig.  89, 
the  rectangle  is  parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  the  line  a  b 
must  be  so  also.  If,  as  in  Fig.  40,  the  rectangle  is  inclined 
to  the  picture  plane,  the  line  a  b  will  be  so  also.    So  that. 
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to  fix  the  position  of  a  b,  the  line  a  c  must  be  ,given  ip 
position  and  magnitude,  and  the  height  a  d. 

If  these  are  given,  and  it  is  only  required  to  draw  the 
single  line  a  b  in  perspective,  the  construction  is  entirely 
simple;  thus: — 

Draw  the  line  a  c  by  Problem  II. 

Let  a  c.  Fig.  41,  be  the  line  so  drawn.  From  a  and  c 
raise  the  vertical  lines  a  d^  c  b.     Make  a  d  equal  to  the 


sight^magnitude  of  a  d.  From  d  draw  d  b  to  the  vanishing* 
point  of  a  c,  cutting  b  c  in  b. 

Join  a  b.     Then  a  6  is  the  inclined  line  required. 

If  the  line  is  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  d  c 
in  Fig.  42,  we  have  only  to  join  d  c  instead  of  a  6  in 
Fig.  41,  and  d  c  will  be  the  line  required. 

I  shall  hereafter  call  the  line  a  c,  when  used  to  define 
the  position  of  an  inclined  line  a  b  (Fig.  40),  the  "relative 
horizontal "  of  the  line  a  b. 


Observation. 

In  general,  inclined  lines  are  most  needed  for  gable  roofs, 
in  which,  when  the  conditions  are  properly  stated,  the  verti- 
cal height  of  the  gable,  x  y.  Fig.  48,  is  given,  and  the  base 
line,  A  c,  in  position.  When  these  are  given,  draw  a  c; 
raise  vertical  a  d  ;  make  a  d  equal  to  sight-magnitude  of 
X  Y ;  complete  the  perspective-rectangle  a  d  b  c ;  join  a  b 
and  D  c  (as  by  dotted  lines  in  figure);  and  through  the 
intersection  of  the  dotted  lines  draw  vertical  x  y,  cutting 
D  B  in  Y.    Join  a  y,  c  y  ;  and  these  lines  are  the  sides  of 
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the  gable.  If  the  length  of  the  roof  a  a'  is  also  given, 
draw  iji  perspective  the  complete  parallelopiped  a'  d'  b  c, 
and  from  \  draw  y  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a',  cutting 


d'  b'  in  y*. 
side  of  the 
The  coi 
roof  is  rev 
with  the  d 


yo         ve  the  slope  of  the  farther 

:ye  is  as    in    Fig.   44;    the 
f  to  familiarise  the  student 
Its  Ij  as. 


PROBLEM  XVI 

TO  FIND  THE  VANISHING-POINT  OF  A  GIVEN 

INCLINED  LINEi 

If,  in  Fig.  48  or  Fig.  44,  the  lines  a  y  and  a'  y'  be  pro- 
duced, the  student  will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  p.  Fig.  45,  be  the  point  at  which  they  meet. 

From  p  let  fall  the  vertical  p  v  on  the  sight-line,  cutting 
the  sight-line  in  v. 

Then  the  student  will  find  experimentally  that  v  is  the 
vanishing-point  of  the  line  a  c."*^ 

Complete  the  rectangle  of  the  base  a  c',  by  drawing 
a'  c'  to  V,  and  c  (/  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  a'. 

Join  Y*  d. 

Now  if  Y  c  and  y^  c'  be  produced  downwards,  the  stu- 
dent will  find  that  they  meet. 

Let  them  be  produced,  and  meet  in  p'. 

Produce  p  v,  and  it  will  be  found  to  pass  through  the 
point  p'. 

Therefore  if  a  y  (or  c  y).  Fig.  45,  be  any  inclined  line 
drawn  in  perspective  by  Problem  XV.,  and  a  c  the  relative 
horizontal  (a  c  in  Figs.  89,  40),  also  drawn  in  perspective. 

Through  v,  the  vanishing-point  of  a  c,  draw  the  vertical 
p  p'  upwards  and  downwards. 

Produce  a  y  (or  y  c),  cutting  p  p'  in  p  (or  j*'). 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y  (or  p'  of  y  c). 

The  student  will  observe  that,  in  order  to  find  the  point 
p  by  this  method,  it  is  necessary  first  to  draw  a  portion  of 
the  given  inclined  line  by  Problem  XV.    Practically,  it  is 

*  The  demonstration  is  in  Appendix  II.  Article  III.^  p.  828. 

^  [For  remarks  on  this  Problem,  see  Appendix  I.,  p.  323 ;  and  for  analysis  of  it. 
Appendix  11.^  pp.  328-331.] 
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always  necessary  to  do  so,  and,  therelbre,  I  give  the  probkni 
in  tins  form. 

Theoretically,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the 
problem  [p.  820],  the  point  p  should  be  fbund  by  drawing  a 
Une  from  the  station-point  pinHel  to  the  given  inn1in^>ii  line ; 
but  there  is  no  practical  means  of  drawing  such  a  line ;  so 
that  in  whatever  terntt  the  problem  may  be  givte,  a  porLiou 
of  the  inclined  line  (a  r  or  c  r)  Aiust  always  be  dimwn  in 
perspective  before  p  can  be  found. 


FSg.i6 


PROBLEM  XVII 

TO  FIND  THE  DIVIDING-POINTS  OF  A  GIVEN 

INCLINED  LINE 


X 

I 

'                             Y 

• 
• 

• 
• 
• 

/ 

* 
% 

/ 

• 

/ 

\      s 

/ 

V        ^ 

/ 

,      D 

V                       D' 

Let  p.  Fig.  46,  be  the  yanishing-point  of  the  inclined  Une, 
and  V  the  vanishing-point  of  the  relative  horizontaL 

Find  the  dividing-points,  of  the  relative  horizontal^  d 
and  d'.    (Problem  IV.) 

Through  p  draw  the  h(»izontal  line  x  y.. 

With  centre  p  and  distance  d  p  describe  the  two  arcs^ 
D  X  and  d'  t,  cutting  the  line  x  t  in  x  and  y.. 

Then  x  and  y  are  the  dividing-points  of  the  inclined 

line.* 

Obs.    The  dividing-points  found  by  the  above  rule,  used 

with  the  ordinary  measuring-line,  will  lay  off  distances  on 

the  retiring  inclined  line,  as  the  ordinary  dividing-points  lay 

them  off  on  the  retiring  horizontal  Une. 

Another  dividing-point,  peculiar  in  its  application,  is 
sometimes  useful,  and  is  to  be  found  as  follows: 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  47,  be  the  given  inclined  line  drawn  in 
perspective,  and  a  c  the  relative  horizontal. 

*  The  demonitrmtion  is  in  Appendix  II.,  p.  329 
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Find  the  vanishing-points,  v  and  £,  of  a  c  and  a  b;  n, 
the  dividing-point  of  a  c;  and  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  c 
on  the  measuring-line,  or  a  c. 

From  D  erect  the  perpendicular  d  f. 

Join  c  B,  and  produce  it  to  cut  d  f  in  f.     Join  £  f. 


Then,  by  similar  triangles,  d  f  is  equal  to  e  v,  and  e  f 
is  parallel  to  d  v. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  from  d,  the  dividing-point  of 
a  c,  we  raise  a  perpendicular  and  make  d  f  equal  to  e  v, 
a  line  c  f,  drawn  from  any  point  c  on  the  measuring-line 
to  F,  will  mark  the  distance  a  b  on  the  inclined  line,  a  b 
being  the  portion  of  the  given  inclined  line  which  forms  the 
diagonal  of  the  vertical  rectangle  of  which  a  c  is  the  base. 


PROBLEM  XVIII 

TO   FIND  THE    SIGHT-UNE    OF   AN  INCLINED  PLANE  IN 
WHICH  TWO  LINES  ARE  GIVEN  IN  POSITION  ♦ 

As  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  line  two  points  in  it 


Fig.  48 

must  be  given,  so  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  a  plane, 
two  lines  in  it  must  be  given. 

Let  the  two  lines  be  a  b  and  c  d,  Fig.  48. 

*   Read  the  Article  on  this  problem  in  the  Appendix,  p.   8^5,   befinre 
investigating  the  problem  itself. 
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As   they  are  given   in   position,   the  relative  horizontals 
A  E  and  c  F  must  be  given. 

Then  by   Problem   XVI.  the   vanishing-point  of  a  b  is 
T,  and  of  c  d,  v*. 

Join  V  V  and  produce  it  to  cut  tiie  sight-line  in  x. 

Then  v  x  is  the  sight-line  of  the  inclined  plane. 
•     Like      e  horizontal  sight-line,  it  is  of  indefinite  length ; 
■nd    may    le  produced  in  either   direction   as  occasion   re- 
<Kiires,  crossing  the  horizontal  line  of  sight,  if  the  plane  con- 

X  is   the  2;       int   of  all   horizontal    lines  in   the 

inclined  plant 


PROBLEM   XIX 

TO  FIND  THE  VANISHING-POINT  OF  STEEPEST  LINES  IN 
AN  INCLINED  PLANE  WHOSE  SIGHT-LINE  IS  GIVEN 


T  ^v. « 

Let  V  X,  Fig,  49,  be  the  given  sight-line. 

Produce  it  to  cut  the  horizontal  sight-line  in  x. 

Therefore  x  is  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  lines 
in  the  given  inclined  plane.     (Problem  XVIII.) 

Join  T  X,  and  draw  t  y  at  right  angles  to  t  x. 

Therefore  y  is  the  rectangular  vanishing-point  corre- 
sponding to  X.* 

From  Y  erect  the  vertical  y  p,  cutting  the  sight-line 
of  the  inclined  plane  in  p. 

Then  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  steepest  lines  in  the  plane. 

All  lines  drawn  to  it,  as  q  p,  r  p,  n  p,  etc.,  are  the 
steepest  possible  in  the  plane;  and  all  lines  drawn  to  x, 
as  Q  X,  o  X/  etc.,  are  horizontal,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  p  Q,  p  R,  etc. 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  vanishing-point  of  horizontal  lines  drawn  at  rigfct 
angles  to  the  lines  whose  Tanishing-point  is  x. 


PROBLEM   XX 

TO  FIND  THE  VANISHING-POINT  OF  LINES  PERPEN- 
DICULAR TO  THE  SURFACE  OF  A  GIVEN  INCLINED 
PLANE 

As   the  ir  clined  plane  is  given,  one  of  its   steepest  lines  • 
must  be  given,  or  may  be  ascertained. 


Let  A  B,  Fig.  AO,  be  a  portioD  of  a  steepest  line  in 
the  given  plane,  and  v  the  vanishing-point  of  its  relative 
horizontal. 

*  See  expUnstion  of  "tteepeit  lines"  on  p.  8S6. 
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Through  v  draw  the  vertical  g  f  upwards  and  down- 
wards. 

From  A  set  off  any  portion  of  the  relative  horizontal 
A  c,  and  on  A  c  describe  a  semicircle  in  a  vertical  plane, 
ADC,  cutting  A  B  in  E. 

Join  E  c,  and  produce  it  to  cut  g  f  in  f. 

Then  f  is  the  vanishing-point  required. 

For,  because  a  e  c  is  an  angle  in  a  semicircle,  it  is  a 
right  angle ;  and  therefore  the  line  e  f  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  a  b;  and  similarly  all  lines  drawn  to  f,  and  there- 
fore parallel  to  e  f,  are  at  right  angles  with  any  line  which 
cuts  them,  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b. 

And  because  the  semicircle  ad  c  is  in  a  vertical  plane, 
and  its  diameter  a  c  is  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal 
lines  traversing  the  surface  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  line 
E  c,  being  in  this  semicircle,  is  also  at  right  angles  to  such 
traversing  lines.  And  therefore  the  line  e  c,  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  steepest  lines  in  the  plane,  and  to  the  hori- 
zontal lines  in  it,  is  perpendicular  to  its  surface. 
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The  preceding  series  of  constructions,  with  the  examples  in 
the  first  Article  of  the  Appendix,  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  student  to  draw  any  form,  however  complicated,*"  whidi 
does  not  involve  intersection  of  curved  surfiEtces.  I  shall 
not  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  any  of  these  more  coinplez 
problems,  as  they  are  entirely  useless  in  the  ordinary  practioe 
of  artists.  For  a  few  words  only  I  must  ask  the  reader^s 
further  patience,  respecting  the  general  placing  and  scale  of 
the  picture,* 

As  the  horizontal  sight-line  is  drawn  through  the  sight- 
point,  and  the  sight-point  is  opposite  the  eye,  the  sight-line 
is  always  on  a  level  with  the  eye.     Above  and  below  the 
sight-line,  the  eye  comprehends,  as  it  is  raised  or  depressed 
while  the  head  is  held  upright,  about  an  equal  space;  and, 
on  each  side  of  the  sight-point,  about  the  same  space  is 
easily  seen  without  turning  the  head;  so  that  if  a  picture 
represented  the   true   field    of   easy  vision,  it  ought  to  be 
circular,  and  have  the  sight-point  in  its  centre.     But  because 
•  some  parts  of  any  given  view  are  usually  more  interesting 
than  others,  either  the  uninteresting  parts  are  left   out,   or 
somewhat   more  than   would    generally   be  seen  of  the   in- 
teresting   parts   is    included,    by   moving    the    field    of  the 
picture  a  little  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  to  throw   the 
sight-point  low  or  high.      The  operation  will  be  understood 
in  a  moment  by  cutting  an  aperture  in  a   piece   of  paste- 
board, and  moving  it   up   and   down   in   front   of  the   eye, 
without  moving  the  eye.     It  will  be  seen  to  embrace  some- 
times the  low,  sometimes  the  high  objects,  without  altering 
their  perspective,  only  the   eye  will   be   opposite  the  lower 

*  As  in   algebraic   science^  much   depends,   in   complicated   perspective 
on  the  student's  ready  invention  of  expedients,  and   on  his  quick  sight  of 
the  shortest  way  in  which  the  solution  may  be  accomplished,  when  there 
are  several  ways. 

^  [On  this  subject  compare  Kuskin's  earlv  puper  given  in  VoL  I.  pp.  235-245.] 
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part  of  the  aperture  when  it  sees  the  ihigher  objects,  and 
vice  versd. 

There  is  no  jreason,  in  the  laws  of  perspective,  why  the 
picture  should  not  be  moved  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
aightnpoiatf  as  well  as  up  or  dpi^.  But  there  is  ithis  prac- 
tical reason.  The  moment  the  spectatcn-  sees  the  horiaon  in 
a  picture  high,  he  tries  to  hold  his  head  liigh,  that  is,  in  its 
right  place.  When  he  sees  the  horizon  in  a  picture  low,  he 
similarly  tries  to  put  his  head  low.  But,  if  the  sight-point 
is  thrown  to  the  left  hand  or  right  hand,  he  does  not  undar- 
istand  that  he  is  to  step  a  little  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  if 
ihe  places  himself,  as  usual,  in  the  middle,  all  ithe  perspective 
,is  distorted.  Hence  it  is  generally  unadvisable  to  remove 
the  sight-point  laterally,  from  the  centre  of  the  pictiue. 
The  Dutdi  painters,  however,  fearlessly  take  the  license  of 
placing  it  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  often  with  good  effect 

The  rectilinear  limitation  of  the  sides,  top,  and  base  pf 
the  picture  is  of  course  quite  arbitrary,  as  the  space  of  a 
landscape  would  be  which  was  seen  through  a  window ;  less 
or  more  being  seen  at  the  spectator's  pleasure,  as  he  retires 
or  advances. 

The  distance  of  the  station -point  is  not  so  arbitrary. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  should  not  be  less  than  the  intended 
greatest  dimension  (height  or  breadth)  of  the  picture.  In 
most  works  by  the  great  masters  it  is  more ;  they  not  only 
calculate  on  their  pictures  being  seen  at  considerable  dis- 
tances, but  they  like  breadth  of  mass  in  buildings,  and 
dislike  the  sharp  angles  which  always  result  irom  station- 
points  at  short  distances. ''^ 

Whenever  perspective,  done  by  true  rule,  looks  wrong, 
it  is  always  because  the  station-point  is  too  near.  Deter- 
mine, in  the  outset,  at  what  distance  the  spectator  is  likely 

*  The  greatest  nusten  are  also  fond  of  parallel  perspective,  that  is  to 
say,  of  having  one  side  of  their  buildings  fronting  them  full,  and  therefore 
parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  while  the  other  side  vanishes  to  the  sight- 
point.  This  is  almost  always  done  in  figure  back-grounds  securing  simple 
and  balanced  lines. 
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to  examine  the  work,  and  never  use  a  station-point 
a  less  distance. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  important  reason,  not 
only  for  care  in  placing  the  station-point,  but  for  that  accu- 
rate calculation  of  distance  and  observance  of  measurement 
which  have  been  insisted  on  throughout  this  work.  All 
drawinfifs  of  objects  on  a  reduced  scale  are,  if  riirhtly  exe- 
cuted,  ^W  of  the  .ppe««ce  of  the  objeet^  t£e  di^ 
tance  which  in  true  perspective  reduces  it  to  that  scale. 
They  are  not  small  drawings  of  the  object  seen  near,  but 
drawinirs  the  reed  size  of  the  object  seen  far  off.  Thus  if 
yoTZw  »  -.o„nt«n  in  .  tod«ipe,  thxee  inches  high,  you 
do  not  reduce  all  the  features  of  the  near  mountain  so  as 
to  come  into  three  inches  of  paper.  You  could  not  do 
that.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  give  the  appearance  of  the 
moimtain,  when  it  is  so  far  off  that  three  inches  of  pi^per 
would  really  hide  it  jfrom  you.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in 
drawing  any  other  object.  A  face  can  no  more  be  reduced 
in  scale  than  a  mountain  can.  It  is  infinitely  delicate 
already;  it  can  only  be  quite  rightly  rendered  on  its  own 
scale,  or  at  least  on  the  slightly  diminished  scale  which 
would  be  fixed  by  placing  the  plate  of  glass,  supposed  to 
represent  the  field  of  the  picture,  close  to  the  figures.  Cor- 
reggio  and  Raphael  were  both  fond  of  this  slightly  subdued 
magnitude  of  figure.  Colossal  painting,  in  which  Correggio 
excelled  all  others/  is  usually  the  enlargement  of  a  small 
picture  (as  a  colossal  sculpture  is  of  a  small  statue),  in 
order  to  permit  the  subject  of  it  to  be  discerned  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  treatment  of  colossal  (as  distinguished  firom 
ordinary)  paintings  will  depend  therefore,  in  general,  on  the 
principles  of  optics  more  than  on  those  of  perspective, 
though,  occasionally,  portions  may  be  represented  as  if  they 
were  the  projection  of  near  objects  on  a  plane  behind  them. 
In  all  points  the  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
subtlety ;  and  its  examination  does  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  essay. 

^  [For  other  refereuceii  to  Correggio^  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  1U7  ».] 
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Lastly,  it  will  follow  from  these  considerations^  and  the 
conclusion  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  that,  though 
pictures  may  be  enlarged,  they  cannot  be  reduced,  in  copy- 
ing them.  All  attempts  to  engrave  pictures  completely  on 
a  reduced  scale  are,  for  this  reason,  nugatory.^  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  give  the  aspect  of  the  picture  at  the 
distance  which  reduces  it  in  perspective  to  the  size  required ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  distant  effect 
of  the  picture.  Good  painting,  like  nature's  own  work,  is 
infinite,  and  unreduceable. 

I  wish  this  book  had  less  tendency  towards  the  infinite 
and  unreduceable.  It  has  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  I 
hoped  to  give  it,  that  I  doubt  not  the  reader  will  pardon 
an  abruptness  of  conclusion,  and  be  thanks,  as  I  am  myself, 
to  get  to  an  end  on  any  terms. 

1  [Compare  Vol.  VI.  p.  4.  J 
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APPENDIX 

I.  PRACTICE  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
II.  DEMONSTRATIONS 


PRACTICE    AND    OBSERVATIONS    ON 
THE    PRECEDING   PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM  I  [p.  2B1] 

An  example  will  be  necessary  to  make  thU  problem  clear  to  the  general 
student 

The  nearest  comer  of  a  piece  of  pattern  on  the  carpet  is  4j  feet  beneath 
the  eye,  2  feet  to  our  right  and  Sj  feet  in  direct  distance  from  us.  We  in- 
tend to  make  a  drawing  of  the  pattern  which  shall  be  seen  properly  when 
held  1^  foot  from  the  eye.  It  is  required  to  fix  the  position  of  the  csorner 
of  the  piece  of  pattern. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  51,  ix 
equal  to  1^  foot.  Draw  the  tine  ol  sight 
through  s.  Produce  t  s,  and  make  n  a  equal 
to  i  feet,  therefore  t  d  equal  to  S^  feet.  Draw 
D  c,  equal  to  S  feet;  c  p,  equal  to  4  feet.  Join 
T  c  (cutting  the  sight-line  in  q)  and  t  p. 

Let  fall  the  vertical  4  f',  then  p*  is  the  point 
required. 

If  the  lines,  as  in  the  figure,  fall  outside  of 
your  sheet  of  paper,  in  order  to  draw  them,  it 
is  necessary  to  attach  other  sheets  of  paper  to 
its  edges.  This  is  inconvenient,  but  must  be 
done  at  first  that  you  may  see  your  way  clearly  ; 
and  sometimes  afterwan^,  though  there  are  ei- 
pedients  for  doing  without  such  extension  in 
fast  sketching.  ** 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  extension  of  'V- » 

surface  could  be  of  any  use  to  us,  if  the  distance 

T  D,  instead  of  being  S^  feet,  were  100  feet,  or  a  mile,  as  it  might  easily  be 
in  a  landscape. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  some  other  means  of  construction ; 
to  do  which  we  must  examine  the  principle  of  the  problem. 

In  the  analysis  of  Fig.  2,  in  the  introductory  remarks  [p.  847],  I  used  the 
word  "  height "  only  of  the  tower,  q  p,  because  it  was  only  to  its  vertical  height 
that  the  law  deduced  from  the  figure  could  be  applied.     For  suppose  it  bad 
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Uka  0¥0nr  otbar  mafnitoda,  Onilad  on  thm  Am  a  0  bv 
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Its  ~0xtreaiitlei»  wooU  aiipoor  onljr 
troo  thai  Q'sittooFOSTsiitoTF.    Botlfwolotftll 
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tho  piano  of  tho  plotnre  ▲  m,  and  frbe  for  all  llnea  wfaldi  oro 
it  0t  an  angle 

Honoo  gonorally.    Let  f  q  ^ig.  9  in  Intradvotion,  f,   M7)  be 
magnitude  pwnlU  io  tkt  pUut§  or  mf 


and  p^  4"  Hi 
pietnro* 

Then  alwayi  tho  formala  is  trno  whioh  jon  loamod  in  tho 
r^ql'iatoFQaaiTistonT. 

Now  the  magnitade  p  dash  q  dash  in  this  formala  I  eaU  the  ** 
magnitude"  of  the  line  p  q.  The  student  must  fix  this  term,  and  tho 
meaning  of  it,  well  in  his  mind.  The  ''sight-magnitude"  of  a  lino  ia  tho 
magnitude  which  bears  to  the  real  line  the  same  proportion  that  the 
distance  of  the  picture  bears  to  the  distance  of  the  object  Thos,  if  0 
tower  be  a  hundired  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  yards  off;  and  tho  pictare, 
or  piece  of  glass,  is  one  yud  from  the  spectator,  between  him  and  tho 
tower;  the  distance  of  picture  being  then  to  distance  0/  tower  as  1  to  100, 
the  sight-magnitude  of  the  tower's  height  will  be. as  1  to  100;  that  is  to 
say,  one  foot.  If  the  tower  is  two  hundred  yards  distant,  the  ai^t- 
magnitude  of  its  height  will  be  half  a  foot,  and  so  on. 

But  farther.  It  is  constantly  necessary,  in  perspective  operations,  to 
measure  the  other  dimensions  of  objects  l^  the  sight-magnitude  of  their 
vertical  lines.  Thus,  if  the  tower,  which  is  a  hundred  feet  high,  is  square, 
and  twenty-five  feet  broad  on  each  side;  if  the  sight-magnitude  of  tho 
height  is  one  foot,  the  measurement  of  the  side,  reduced  to  the  same 
scale,  will  be  the  hundredth  part  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  three  inches :  and 
accordingly,  I  use  in  this  treatise  the  term  ''sight-magnitude"  indiscrimi- 
nately for  all  lines  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  vertical  lines  of 
the  object  If  I  tell  yoo  to  find  the  "sight-magnitude"  of  any  line,  I 
moan,  always,  find  tho  magnitude  which  bws  to  that  lino  the  proportion 
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of  s  T  to  D  t;  or,  in  simpler  terms^  reduce  the  line  to  the  scale  which 
you  have  fixed  by  the  first  determination  of  the  length  s  t. 

Therefore,  you  must  learn  to  draw  quickly  to  scale  before  you  do  any- 
thing else;  for  all  the  measurements  of  your  object  must  be  reduced  to 
the  scale  fixed  by  s  t  before  you  can  use  them  in  your  diagram.  If  the 
object  is  fifty  feet  from  you^  and  your  paper  one  foot,  all  the  lines  of  the 
object  must  be  reduced  to  a  scale  of  one  fiftieth  before  you  can  use  them ; 
if  the  object  is  two  thousand  feet  from  you^  and  your  paper  one  foot,  all 
your  lines  must  be  reduced  to  the  scale  of  one  two-thousandth  before  you 
can  use  them,  and  so  on.  Only  in  ultimate  practice,  the  reduction  never 
need  be  tiresome^  for,  in  the  case  of  large  distances,  accuracy  is  never  re- 
quired. If  a  building  is  three  or  four  miles  distant,  a  hairbreadth  of  acd- 
dental  variation  in  a  touch  makes  a  difference  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  in 
height  or  breadth,  if  estimated  by  ac- 
curate perspective  law.  Hence  it  is  never 
attempted  to  apply  measurements  with 
precision  at  such  distances.  Measure- 
ments are  only  required  ¥dthin  distances 
of,  at  the  most,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet.  Thus,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
present a  cathedra]  nave  precisely  as  seen 
from  a  spot  seventy  feet  in  front  of  a 
given  pillar ;  but  we  shall  hardly  be  re- 
quired to  draw  a  cathedral  three  miles 
distant  precisely  as  seen  from  seventy 
feet  in  advance  of  a  given  milestone. 
Of  course,  if  such  a  thhig  be  required, 
it  can  be  done;  only  the  reductions  are 
somewhat  long  and  complicated :  in  ordi- 
nary cases  it  b  easy  to  assume  the  distance  s  t  so  as  to  get  at  the  reduced 
dimensions  in  a  moment  Thus,  let  the  pillar  of  the  nave,  in  the  case 
supposed,  be  42  feet  high,  and  we  are  required  to  stand  70  feet  from  it: 
assume  s  t  to  be  equal  to  5  feet  Then,  as  5  is  to  70  so  will  the  sight- 
magnitude  required  be  to  42 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sight-magnitude  of  the 
pillar's  height  will  be  S  feet  If  we  make  s  t  equal  to  2^  feet,  the  pillar's 
neight  will  be  1^  foot,  and  so  on. 

And  for  fine  divisions  into  irregular  purts  which  cannot  be  measured, 
the  ninth  and  tenth  problems  of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid  will  serve  you :  the 
foUowing  construction  is,  however,  I  think,  more  practically  convenient : — 

The  line  a  b  (Fig.  53)  is  divided  by  given  points,  a,  &,  c,  into  a  given 
number  of  irregularly  unequal  parts :  it  is  required  to  divide  any  other  line, 
c  D,  into  an  equal  number  of  parts,  bearing  to  each  other  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  parts  of  a  b,  and  arranged  in  the  same  order. 

Draw  the  two  lines  paraUel  to  each  other,  ac  in  the  figure. 

Join  A  c  and  b  d,  and  produce  the  lines  a  c,  b  d,  till  they  meet  in  p. 

Join  a  p,  &  p,  c  p,  cutting  c  d  in  y*,  g,  A. 

Then  the  line  c  d  is  divided  as  required,  in/,  g,  A. 

In  the  figure  the  lines  a  b  and  c  d  are  accidentally  perpendicular  to 
A  p.     There  is  no  need  for  their  being  so. 

Now,  to  return  to  our  first  problem  (p.  251). 
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The  construction  given  in  the  figure  is  only  the  quickest  mathenutiesl 
way  of  obtaining,  on  the  picture,  the  sightnnagnitudes  of  d  c  and  p  ^ 
which  are  both  magnitudes  parallel  with  the  picture  plane.  But  if  these 
magnitudes  are  too  great  to  be  thus  put  on  the  paper,  you  have  only  to 
obtain  the  reduction  by  scale.  Thus,  if  t  s  be  one  foot^  t  d  eig^hty  fee^ 
D  c  forty  feet,  and  c  p  ninety  feet,  the  distance  q  s  must  be  made  eqosl 
to  one  eightieth  of  d  c,  or  half  a  foot ;  and  the  distance  q  t',  one  eightieth 
of  c  p,  or  one  eightieth  of  ninety  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  nine  eighths  of 
a  foot,  or  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  The  lines  c  t  and  p  t  are  thus  pnuA- 
calfy  useless,  it  being  only  necessary  to  measure  q  s  and  q  p,  on  your  paper, 
of  the  due  sight-magnitudes.  But  the  mathematical  construction,  given  in 
Problem  1.,  is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  problems,  and,  if  it  'm  once 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  (it  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  practice),  all  the  other  problems  will  follow  easily. 

Ijutly.  Observe  that  any  perspective  operation  whatever  may  be  per- 
formed with  reduced  dimensions  of  every  line  employed,  so  as  to  bring  it 
conveniently  within  the  limits  of  your  paper.  When  the  required  figure  is 
thus  constructed  on  a  small  scale,  you  have  only  to  enlarae  it  accurately  in 
the  same  proportion  in  which  you  reduced  the  lines  of  construction,  and 
you  will  have  the  figure  constructed  in  perspective  on  the  scale  required 
for  use. 


PROBLEM    IX   [p.  275] 

The  drawing  of  most  buildings  occurring  in  ordinary  practice  will  resolve 
itself  into  applications  of  this  problem.  In  general,  any  house,  or  block  of 
houses,  presents  itself  under  the  main  conditions  assumed  here  in  Fig.  54. 
There  will  be  an  angle  or  comer  somewhere  near  the  spectator,  as  a  b; 
and  the  level  of  the  eye  will  usually  be  above  the  base  of  the  building,  of 
which,  therefore,  the  horizontal  upper  lines  will  slope  down  to  the  vanish- 
ing-points, and  the  base  lines  rise  to  them.  The  following  practical  direc- 
tions will,  however,  meet  nearly  all  cases: — 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  54,  be  any  important  vertical  line  in  the  block  of  buildings ; 
if  it  is  the  side  of  a  street,  you  may  fix  upon  such  a  line  at  the  division 
between  two  houses.  If  its  real  height,  distance,  etc.,  are  given,  you  will 
proceed  with  the  accurate  construction  of  the  problem ;  but  usually  you 
will  neither  know,  nor  care,  exactly  how  high  the  building  is,  or  how  far 
off*.  In  such  case  draw  the  line  a  b,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guess,  about  the 
part  of  the  picture  it  ought  to  occupy,  and  on  euch  a  scale  as  you  choose. 
Divide  it  into  any  convenient  number  of  equal  parts,  according  to  the 
height  you  presume  it  to  be.  If  you  suppose  it  to  be  twenty  feet  high, 
you  may  divide  it  into  twenty  parts,  and  let  each  part  stand  for  a  foot ;  if 
thirty  feet  high,  you  may  divide  it  into  ten  i)arts,  and  let  each  part  stand  for 
three  feet;  if  seventy  feet  high,  into  fourteen  parts,  and  let  each  part  stand 
for  five  feet ;  and  so  on,  avoiding  thus  very  minute  divisions  till  you  come  to 
details.  Then  observe  how  high  your  eye  reaches  upon  this  vertical  line ; 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  is  thirty  feet  high  and  divided  into  ten  parts, 
and  you  are  standing  so  as  to  raise  your  head  to  about  six  feet  above  its 
base,  then  the  sight-line  may  be  drawn,  as  in  the  figure,  through  the  second 
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diviaion  from  the  ground.  If  you  are  atuiding  above  the  house,  draw  the 
tight-line  above  b  ;  if  below  the  house,  below  a  ;  at  such  height  or  depth 
as  you  suppose  may  be  accurate  (a  yard  or  two  more  or  less  matters  little 
at  ordinary  distances,  while  at  great  dbtances  perspective  rules  become 
nearly  useless,  the  eye  serving  you  better  than  the  oeceaaarily  Imperfect 
calculation).  Then  fix  your  sight-point  and  station-point,  the  latter  with 
proper  reference  to  the  scale  of  the  Une  a  b.  As  you  cannot,  in  all 
probability,  ascertain  the  exact  direction  of  the  line  a  v  or  a  v,  draw  the 
slope  B  v  as  it  appears  to  you,  cutting  the  sight-line  in  v.  Thus  having 
fixed  one  vanishing-point,  the  other,  and  the  dividing-points,  must  he 
accurately  found  by  rule ;   for,  as  before  stated,  whether  your  entire  group 
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of  points  (vanishing  and  dividing)  falls  a  little  more  or  less  to  the  right 
or  left  of  B  does  not  signify,  but  the  relation  of  the  points  to  each  other 
Joet  signify.  Then  draw  the  measuring-line  b  g,  cither  through  a  or  b, 
choosing  always  the  steeper  slope  of  the  two;  divide  the  measuring-line 
Into  parts  of  the  same  length  as  those  used  on  a  b,  and  let  them  stand  for 
the  same  magnitudes.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two  rows  of  windows  in 
the  bouse  front,  each  window  six  feet  high  by  three  wide,  and  separated 
by  intervals  of  three  feet,  both  between  window  and  window  and  between 
tier  and  tier;  each  of  the  divisions  here  standing  for  three  feet,  the  lines 
drawn  from  b  a  to  the  dividing-point  d  fix  the  lateral  dimensIonB,  and  the 
divisions  on  a  b  the  vertical  ones.  For  other  magnitudes  it  would  he 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  parts  on  the  measuring-line,  or  on  a  b,  as  re- 
quired. The  lines  which  regulate  the  inner  sides  or  returns  of  the  windows 
(o,  b,  c,  etc.)  of  course  are  drawn  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  r  (the  other 
side  of  the  house),  if  f  b  v  represents  a  right  angle;  if  not,  their  own 
vanishing-point  must  be  found  separately  for  these  returns.  But  see  Practice 
OD  Problem  XI.  [p.  SIS]. 
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Interior  angles,  such  as  i  b  c.  Fig.  55  (suppose  the  comer  of  a  voomX 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  each  side  of  the  room  having  its 
measurements  separately  carried  to  it  from  the  measuring-line.  It  may 
sometimes  happen  in  such  cases  that  we  have  to  carry  the  measmement 
up  from  the  comer  b,  and  that  the  sight-magnitudes  are  given  os  ttam 
tne  length  of  the  line  a  a     For  instance,  suppose  the  room  is  eighteen 


D 
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Fig.U 

feet  high,  and  therefore  a  b  is  eighteen  feet;  and  we  have  to  lay  off 
lengths  of  six  feet  on  the  top  of  the  room- wall,  b  c.  *  Find  d,  the  dividing- 
point  of  B  c  Draw  a  measuring-line,  b  f,  from  b;  and  another,  g  c, 
anywhere  above.  On  b  f  lay  off  b  o  equal  to  one  third  of  a  b,  or  six  feet ; 
and  draw  from  n,  through  o  and  b,  the  lines  o  g,  b  6,  to  the  upper 
measuring-line.  Then  g  o  is  six  feet  on  that  measuring-line.  Make  6  c, 
c  h,  etc.,  equal  to  b  g;  and  draw  c  e,  h  f,  etc.,  to  n,  cutting  b c  in  r  and  f, 
which  mark  the  required  lengths  of  six  feet  each  at  the  top  of  the  walL 
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PROBLEM  X  [p.  276] 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  foundational  problems  in  perspective, 

and   it   is   necessary   that    the   student    should    entirely 
familiarize  himself  with  its  conditions. 

In  order  to  do   so,  he  must  first  observe  these  general 
relations  of  magnitude  in  any  pyramid  on  a  square  base. 

Let   A   o  -H,  Fig.  56,  be  any  pyramid   on   a   square 
base. 

The  best  terms  in  which  its  magnitude  can  be  given, 
are  the  length  of  one  side  of  its  base,  a  h,  and  its  vertical 
altitude  (c  d  in  Fig.  25) ;  for,  knowing  these,  we  know 
all  the  other  magnitudes.  But  these  are  not  the  terms 
in  which  its  size  will  be  usually  ascertainable.  Generally, 
we  shall  have  given  us,  and  be  able  to  ascertain  by  measurement,  one  side 
of  its  base  a  h,  and  either  a  o  the  length  of  one  of  the  lines  of  its  angles, 
or  B  o  (or  B"  o)  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  from  its  vertex,  o,  to  the  middle 
of  the  side  of  its  base.     In  measuring  a  real  pyramid,  a  o  will  usually  be 
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the  line  most  euily  found ;  but  in  many  archltecturxl  problems  *  o  is  given, 
or  is  most  easilj'  Ascertainable. 

Observe  therefore  this  genera)  construction. 

Let  A  B  D  B,  Fig.  57,  be  the  square  base  of  an;  pjrramld. 

Draw  its  diagonals,  a  z,  b  n,  cutting  each  other 
in  its  centre,  c.  G 

Bisect  any  side,  a  b,  in  r. 

From  r  erect  vertical  r  O. 

Produce  f  b  to  h,  and  make  f  h  equal  to  a  c 

Now  if  the  vertical  altitude  of  the  ii^nnmid  (c  n 
in  Fig.  25)  be  given,  make  r  o  equal  to  this  ver- 
tical alUtude. 

Join  o  B  and  o  h. 

Then  a  b  and  o  h  ue  the  true  magnitudes  of 
o  B  and  o  H  in  Figure  56. 

If  o  B  is  given,  and  not  the  vertical  altitude,  with 
centre  b,  and  distance  a  b,  describe  circle  cutting 
r  o  in  o,  and  r  o  is  the  vertical  altitude. 

If  o  H  is  given,  describe  the  circle  from  h,  with 
distance  g  h,  and  it  will  similarly  cut  f  o  in  o. 

It  is  eipeciall;  necessaiy  for  the   student  to  examine  this  construction 

thoroughly,  because  in   many  complicated   forms  of  ornaments,  capitals  of 

,^  columns,  etc,  the  lines  b  o  and  o  h  become  the  limits  or  bases  of  corves, 

*''^hich  are  elongated  on  the  longer  (or  angle)  profile  o  h,  «nd  shortened 


nt.n 


A  B  'fc-M 

on  the  shorter  (or  lateral)  profile  b  a.     We  will  take  a  simple  instance, 
but  must  previously  note  another  construction. 

It  is  often  necessary,  when  pyramids  are  the  roots  of  some  ornamental 
fonn,  to  divide  them  horisontally  at  a  given  vertical  height  The  shortest 
way  of  doing  so  ii  in  general  the  following. 
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Let  A  E  c.  Fig.  58,  be  my  pyramid  on  a  square  base  a  b  c,  and  a  d  c 
the  square  pillar  used  in  its  coostnicUon. 

Then  by  construction  (Problem  X.)  a  u  and  a  f  are  both  of  the  Tertlcal 
height  of  tiie  pyramid. 

Of  the  diagonals,  r  ■,  □  e,  choose  the  shortest  (iu  this  case  o  l),  and 
produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-Une  in  v. 

Therefore  v  ia  the  vanishing-point  of  d  e. 

Divide  d  b,  as  may  be  required,  into  the  sigbt-magoitudes  of  the  given 
vertical  heights  at  which  the  pyramid  is  to  be  divideil. 

From  the  points  of  division,  1,  S,  S,  etc.,  draw  to  the  vanishing-point  v. 
The  lines  so  drawn  cut  the  angle  line  of  the  pyramid,  b  k,  at  the  required 
elevations.  Thus,  In  the  figure,  it  is  required  to  draw  a  boriaontal  black 
band  on  the  pyramid  at  three  fifths  of  its  height,  and  in  breadth  one 
twentieth  of  its  height    The  line  b  o  Is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which 
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three  are  counted  from  b  upwards.  Then  the  line  drawn  to  v  marks  the 
base  of  the  black  band.  Then  one  fourth  of  one  of  the  five  parts  is 
measured,  which  similarly  gives  the  breadth  of  the  band.  The  terminal 
lines  of  the  band  are  then  drawn  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  parallel 
to  A  B  (or  to  its  vanishing-point  if  it  has  one),  and  to  the  vanishing- 
point  of  B  <'. 

If  it  happens  that  the  vanishing-points  of  the  diagonals  are  awkwardly 
placed  for  use,  bisect  the  nearest  base  line  of  the  i>yramid  in  b,  as  in  Fig.  59. 

Erect  the  vertical  d  b  and  join  o  b  and  d  a  (o  being  the  apex  of  pyramid). 

Find  the  vanishing-point  of  o  o,  and  use  n  n  for  division,  carrying  the 
measurements  to  the  line  a  b. 

In  Fig.  59,  if  we  join  a  d  and  n  c,  a  d  c  is  the  vertical  profile  of  the 
whole  pyramid,  and  b  d  c  of  the  half  pyramid,  corresponding  to  f  o  b 
in  Fig.  57. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  an  architectural  example. 

Let  A  H,  Fig.  oO,  be  the  vertical  profile  of  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  a  b  the 
semi-diameter  of  its  head  or  abacus,  and  r  d  the  semi-diameter  of  its  sliaft 
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Let  the  shaft  be  circulw,  «nd  the  abacus  square,  down  to  the  lerel  i 
Join  B  D,  ■  F,  and  produce  them  to  meet  in  a. 
Therefore    e   c   o   is  the  semi-profile  of  a  reversed  i^amid  conta 
the  capital. 

Construct  this  pyramid,  with  the  square  of  the  abacus,  in  the  required 


perspective,  as  Id  Fig.  6l ;  making  a  e  equal  to  a  e  in  Fig.  6o,  and  a  k, 
the  side  of  the  square,  equal  to  twice  a  b  in  Fig.  60.  Make  e  a  equal 
toco,  and  e  d  equal  to  c  d.  Draw  d  f  to  the  vanishing-point  of  the 
diagonal  a  v  (the  figure  is  too  small  to 
iDcHide  this  vanishing-point),  and  r  is  the 
level  of  the  point  f  in  Fig.  6o,  on  the 
side  of  the  pyramid. 

Draw  r  ffl,  F  n,  to  the  vanishing-points 
of  A  H  and  a  a.  Then  f  fi  and  f  m  are 
horisontal  lines  across  the  pyramid  at  the 
level  F,  forming  at  that  level  two  sides 
of  a  square. 

Complete  the  square,  and  within  it 
inscribe  a  circle,  as  in  Fig.  68,  which  is 
left  unlettered  that  its  construction  may 
be  clear.  At  the  extremities  of  this  draw 
vertical  lines,  which  will  be  the  sides  of 
the  shaft  in  its  right  place.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  entire  shaft  in  Fig.  60,  because 
at  the  centre  of  the  square  it  is  more 
distant  than  the  nearest  edge  of  the  square 
abacus.  The  curves  of  the  capital  may 
then  be  drawn  approximately  by  the  eye. 


i^.  St 


__  ..  ,     V    -   -    -  -      They  are  not  quite  accurate  In 

^g.  6S,  there  being  a  subtlety  in  their  junction  with  the  shaft  which  could 
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on  the  left  ■priugiiig  from  m.  point  k  little  w*j  toand  the  drde  baUnd 
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PROBLEM  XI  [p.  S78] 

It  is  seldom  that  anj  complicated  curve,  eicept  occasionally  a  spiral,  wrnli 

to  be  drawn  In  perspective;  bat  the  stndent  will  do  well  to  praeUae  few 

some  time  any  nntastic  shapes  which  he  can  find  drawn  on  flat  wartuem, 

as  on  waU-papets,  caipeta,  etc.  In 

C  P  D  order  to  aeeostom   himself-  to  Um 

strange  and    great   changes   iriildt 

per^wctive  causes  In  them. 

The  cnrvea  moat  required  In  ardil- 
tectoral  drawing,  after  the  cird^  are 
tboae  of  pointed  arcbes;  in  wU^ 
however,  all  that  will  he  genetalfy 
needed  is  to  fix  the  apex,  and  two 
points  in  the  sides.  Thus  it  we  have 
to  draw  a  range  of  pointed  arches^ 
■neh  as  A  r  a,  Fig.  6S,  draw  the 
bieasured  arch  to  Its  slght-magnitade 
ftf.  n  fi"t  neatly  In  a  rectan^,  a  ■  c  o ; 
then  draw  the  diagonals  a  d  and  b  c; 
where  thmr  cut  the  carve  draw  a  horiaontal  line  (as  at  the  level  n  In  the 
figure),  and  carry  It  along  the  range  to  the  vanishiiig-paint,  fixing  the  prints 
where  the  arches  cut  their  diagonals  all  along,  u  the  arch  ta  ( 
line  should  be  drawn  at  r  to 
mark  the  height  of  the  cusps, 
and  verticals  raised  at  q  ant)  h, 
to  determine  the  interval  be- 
tween them.  Any  other  points 
may  be  similarly  determln^,  but 
these  will  usually  be  enough. 
Figure  6S  shows  the  perspectiTe 
comtructloD  of  a  square  i^che  of 
good  Veronese  Gothlc>  with  an 
nncuaped  arch  of  similar  sice 
and  curve  beyond. 

In  Fig.  64  the  more  dUtant 
arch  only  is  lettered,  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  nearest  explains 
itself  more  clearly  to  the  eye 
without  letters.  The  more  dis- 
tant arch  shows  the  general  construction  for  all  arches  seen  undemeatb, 
as  of  bridges,  cathedr^  aisles,  etc.  The  rectangle  a  b  c  d  is  first  drawn  to 
contain  the  outside  areh ;  then  the  depth  of  ute  arch,  a  a,  is  determined 
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by  the  measiiring-line,  and  the  rectangle,  abed,  drawn  for  the  inner 
arch. 

A  a,  B  6,  etc.,  go  to  one  vanishing-point;  a  b,  a  b,  etc.,  to  the  oppo- 
site one. 

In  the  nearer  arch  another  narrow  rectangle  is  drawn  to  determine  the 
cusp.     The  parts  which  would  actually  come  into  sight  are  slightly  shaded. 


PROBLEM  XIV  [p.  287] 

Several  exercises  will  be  inquired  on  this  important  problem. 

I.  It  is  required  to  draw  a  circular  flat-bottomed  dish  narrower  at  the 
bottom  than  the  top ;  the  vertical  depth  being  given,  and  the  diameter  at 
the  top  and  bottom. 

Let  a  6,  Fig.  65,  be  the  diameter  of  the  bottom,  a  c  the  diameter  of 
the  top,  and  a  d  its  vertical  depth. 


H 


Fig.  96 


Take  a  d  in  position  equal  to  a  c. 

On  A  D  draw  the  square  a  b  c  d,  and  inscribe  in  it  a  circle. 

Therefore,  the  circle  so  inscribed  has  the  diameter  of  the  top  of  the 
dish. 

From  A  and  d  let  fall  verticals,  a  e,  d  h,  each  equal  to  a  d. 

Join  B  H,  and  describe  square  b  f  o  h,  which  accordingly  will  be  equal 
to  the  square  a  b  c  d,  and  be  at  the  depth  a  d  beneath  it 

Within  the  square  b  f  o  h  describe  a  square  i  k,  whose  diameter  shall 
be  equal  to  a  b. 

Describe  a  circle  within  the  square  i  k.  Therefore  the  circle  so  inscribed 
has  its  diameter  equal  to  ab;  and  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  square  e  f  o  h, 
which  is  vertically  beneath  the  square  a  a  c  d. 

Therefore  the  circle  in  the  square  i  k  represents  the  bottom  of 
the  dish. 
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Now  the  two  elides  thus  d»wn  will  either  intersect  one  another^  or  they 
will  not 

If  they  interseet  one  another,  as  in  the  figure,  and  they  an  below  the 
eye,  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  is  seen  within  it 

To  avoid  confusion,  let  us  take  these  two  intersecting  drdes  wfthoot  tiie 
enclosing  squares,  as  in  Fig.  66. 

Draw  r^ht  lines,  a  b,  c  d,  touching  both    drdes  eztemallv.      Tlien 

the  parts  of  these  lines  which  connect 
the  drdes  are  the  sides  of  the  dish. 
They  are  dni#n  in  Fig.  65  without  any 
prolongations,  but  the  best  way  to  con- 
struct them  is  as  in  Fig.  66. 

If  the  drdes  do  not  inteneet  eadi 
JV>  M       other,  the  smaller  must  dtber  be  wMte 
the  larger  or  not  within  it 

If  within  the  larger,  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  la  seen  from 
above.  Fig.  67  a. 

If  the  smaller  drde  is  not  within  the  larger,  none  of  the  bottom  is  seca 
inside  the  dish,  6. 

If  the  circles  are  above  instead  of  beneath  the  eye,  the  bottom  <xf  the  didi 
is  seen  beneath  it,  c. 

If  one  drde  is  above  and  another  beneath  the  eye,  ndther  the  bottom 
nor  top  of  the  dish  is  seen,  d.    Unless  the  object  be  very  large, 
the  cirolcs  in  this  case  will  have  little  apparent  curvature. 

II.  The  preceding^  problem  is  simple,  because  the  lines  <xf 
the  profile  of  the  obpect  la  b  and  c  d,  Fig.  66^  axe  straight 
But  if  these  lines  of  profile  axe  curved,  the  problem  becomes 
much  more  complex:  once  mastered,  however,  it  leaves  no 
fitfther  difficulty  in  perspective. 

Let  it  be  required  to  draw  a  flattish  circular  cup  or  vase, 
with  a  given  curve  of  profile. 

The  basis  of  construction  is  given  in  Fig.  68,  half  of  it  only 
being  dravm,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  seize  its  lines  easily. 

Two  squares  (of  the  required  size)  are  first  drawn,  one 
above  the  other,  with  a  given  vertical  interval,  a  c,  between 
them,  and  each  is  divided  into  eight  parts  by  its  diameters 
and  diagonals.  In  these  squares  two  circles  are  drawn ;  which 
are,  therefore,  of  equal  size,  and  one  above  the  other.     Two  Fi0.m 

smaller  drcles,  also  of  equal  size,  are  drawn  within  these  larger 
circles  in  the  construction  of  the  present  problem ;  more  may  be  necessary 
in  some,  none  at  all  in  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  portions  of  the  diagonals  and  diameters  of  squares 
which  are  cut  off  between  the  drcles  represent  radiating  planes,  occupying 
the  position  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

Now  let  the  line  abb.  Fig.  69,  be  the  profile  of  the  vase  or  cup  to  be 
drawn. 

Enclose  it  in  the  rectangle  c  d,  and  if  any  portion  of  it  is  not  curved, 
as  A  B,  cut  off  the  curved  portion  by  the  vertical  line  b  f,  so  as  to  indode 
it  in  the  smaller  rectangle  f  d. 

Draw  the  rectangle  a  c  b  d  in  position,  and  upon  it  construct  two  squares 
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as  they  are  constructed  on  the  rectangle  a  c  d  in  Fig.  68 ;  and  complete  the 
construction  of  Fig.  68^  making  the  radius  of  its  large  outer  circles  equal  to 
A  D,  and  of  its  small  inner  circles  equal  to  a  i. 

The  planes  which  occupy  the  position  of  the  wheel-spokes  will  then  each 


represent  a  rectangle  of  the  size  of  f  d.     The  construction  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  69 ;  c  being  the  centre  of  the  uppermost  circle. 

Within  each  of  the  smaller  rectangles  between  the  circles^  draw  the  curve 
E  B  in  perspective^  as  in  Fig.  69* 

Draw  the  curve  x  y^  touching  and  enclosing  the  curves  in  the  rectangles, 
and  meeting  the  upper  circle  at  yJ*' 

Then  jr  ^  is  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  cup,  and  the  upper  circle  is 
its  lip. 

If  the  line  x  y  \%  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  other  rectangles 
between  the  eight  principal  ones ;  and,  if  the  curve  of  profile  a  b  is  complex 
or  retorted,  there  may  be  several 
lines  corresponding  to  .r  y^  enclosing 
the  successive  waves  of  the  profile; 
and  the  outer  curve  will  then  be  an 
undulatinff  or  broken  one. 

III.  Au  branched  ornamentation, 
forms  of  flowers,  capitals  of  columns, 
machicolations  of  round  towers,  and 
other  such  arrangements  of  radiat-  ^ 
ing  curve,  are  resolvable  by  this 
problem,  using  more  or  fewer  in- 
terior circles  according  to  the  con-  C 
ditions  of  the  curves.  Fig.  70  is  an 
example  of  the  construction  of  a 
circular  group  of  eight  trefoils  with  ^ 
curved  stems.  One  outer  or  limiting 
circle  is  drawn  within  the  square 
B  D  c  F,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
trefoils  touch  it  at  the  extremities  of  its  diagonals  and  diameters.  A  smaller 
circle  is  at  the  vertical  distance  b  c  below  the  larger,  and  a  is  the  angle  of 
the  square  within  which  the  smaller  circle  is  drawn;  but  the  square  is  not 
given,  to  avoid  confusion.     The  stems  of  the  trefoils  form  drooping  curves, 

*  This  point  coincides  in  the  figure  with  the  extremity  of  the  horisontal  diameter, 
but  only  accidentally. 

XV.  T 
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ttmuDwwl  on  tli6  diuonsli  and  dfaunctan  of  tho 
dottoSL    But  no  pewp<ctli>e  kwt  will  do  vwk  of  lUi 
as  the  hand  and  tft  ot  a  paintor, 

IV.  Tnoffo  Is  ono  oonnMm  wwwtrncUonj  honvovoif  in 


;tki 


E 


hand  and  eje  of  the  painter  ahnott  always  fidl,  and  that  la  dm  ffllet  of  aq 
oidinaiy  oqpital  or  base  of  a  cireidar  pUlar  (or  any  sfanilar  form).  It  fa  mie^ 
necessaty  in  praetiee  to  diaw  sueh  minor  details  in  perspectife ;  yet  Che  per 


Fig,n 


spective  laws  which  regulate  them  should  be  understood,  else  the  eye  doea 
not  see  their  contours  rightly  until  it  is  very  highly  cultivated. 

Fig.  71  will  dbow  the  law  with  sufficient  deamess ;  it  represents  the  per- 
spective construction  of  a  fillet  whose  profile  is  a  semicircle,  such  aa  r  h  in 
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Fig.  60,  seen  above  the  eye.     Only  half  the  pillar  with  half  the  fillet  is 
drawn,  to  avoid  confusion. 

Q  is  the  centre  of  the  shaft. 

p  Q  the  thickness  of  the  fillet,  sight-magnitude  at  the  shaft's  centre. 

Round  p  a  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  a  b. 

Round  Q  another  horizontal  semicircle  is  drawn  on  diameter  c  d. 

These  two  semicircles  are  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fillet. 

Then  diagonals  and  diameters  are  drawn  as  in  Fig.  68,  and  at  their 
extremities,  semicircles  in  perspective,  as  in  Fig.  69* 

The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  indicate  the  upper  and  exterior  angles  of  the 
rectangles  in  which  these  semicircles  are  to  be  drawn  ;  but  the  inner  vertical 
line  is  not  dotted  in  the  rectangle  at  c,  as  it  would  have  confused  itself  with 
other  lines. 

Then   the   visible  contour  of  the  fillet  is  the  line  which   encloses  and  . 
touches'*  all  the  semicircles.     It  disappears  behind  the  shaft  at  the  point 
H,  but  I  have  drawn  it  through  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  diameter 
Aid. 

Turned  upside  down  the  figure  shows  the  construction  of  a  basic  fillet  as 
seen  below  the  eye. 

The  capital  of  a  Greek  Doric  pillar  should  be  drawn  frequently  for 
exercise  on  this  fourteenth  problem,  the  curve  of  its  echinus  being  ex- 
quisitely subtle,  while  the  general  contour  is  simple. 


PROBLEM  XVI  [p.  298] 

It  is  often  possible  to  shorten  other  perspective  operations  considerably, 
by  finding  the  vanishing-points  of  the  inclined  lines  of  the  object.  Thus, 
in  drawing  the  gabled  roof  in  Fig.  43,  if  the  gable  a  v  c  be  drawn  in 
perspective,  and  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y  determined,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  the  two  sides  of  the  rectangle,  a'  d'  and  d'  b',  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  point  v' ;  but  merely  to  draw  v  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of 
A  a'  and  a'  y'  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  y,  meeting  in  y',  the  point  re- 
quired. 

Again,  if  there  be  a  series  of  gables,  or  other  figures  produced  by 
parallel  inclined  lines,  and  retiring  to  the  point  v,  as  in  Fig.  72,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  draw  each  separately,  but  merely  to  determine  their 
breadths  on  the  line  a  v,  and  draw  the  slopes  of  each  to  their  vanishing- 
points,  as  sho¥m  in  Fig.  72.  Or  if  the  gables  are  equal  in  height,  and  a 
line  be  drawn  from  y  to  v,  the  construction  resolves  itself  into  a  zigzag 
drawn  alternately  to  p  and  Q,  between  the  lines  y  v  and  a  v. 

The  student  must  be  very  cautious,  in  finding  the  vanishing-points  of 
inclined  lines,  to  notice  their  relations  to  the  horizontals  beneath  them, 
else  he  may  easily  niistAke  the  horizontal  to  which  they  belong. 

*  The  engraving  is  a  little  inaccurate ;  the  enclosiDg  line  should  touch  the  dotted 
semicircles  at  a  and  b.    The  student  should  draw  it  on  a  large  scale. 
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Thus,  let  A  B  c  o.  Fig.  73,  be  a  rectangular  inclined  plane,  and  let  It  t 
required  to  find  the  vRnishing-poinl  of  its  diagonal  b  d. 


Find  T,  the  vudahlng-point  of  a  d  and  b  c. 


>  [Ruakia  in  Ui  copy  for  reriaion  ootM  that  he  intended  to  cotnpleto  the 
i.e.,  bjr  carryiDg  aa  the  diulniahlufr  trianglee.] 
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Draw  A  E  to  the  opposite  vanishing-pointy  so  that  d  a  e  may  represent 
a  right  angle. 

Let  fall  from  b  the  vertical  b  e,  cutting  a  e  in  e. 

Join  e  d,  and  produce  it  to  cut  the  sight-line  in  v'. 

Then^  since  the  point  e  is  vertically  under  the  point  b,  the  horizontal 
line  e  D  is  vertically  under  the  inclined  line  b  d.     So  that  if  we  now  let 

B 


Fig.n 


fall  the  vertical  v'  p  from  v'^  and  produce  b  d  to  cut  V  p  in  p^  the  point  p 
will  be  the  vanishing-point  of  b  d^  and  of  all  lines  parallel  to  it.^ 


PROBLEM  XVIII  [p.  297] 

Before  examining  the  last  three  problems  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
understand  accurately  what  is  meant  by  the  position  of  an  inclined  plane. 
Cut  a  piece  of  strong  white  pasteboard  into  any   irregular  shape^  and 

*  The  student  may  perhaps  understaud  this  construction  better  by  completing 
the  rectangle  a  d  f  b^  drawing  d  f  to  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b^  and  b  f  to  v.  The 
whole  figure,  b  9,  may  then  be  conceived  as  representiuj^  half  the  gable  roof  of  a 
house^  A  F  the  rectangle  of  its  base^  and  a  o  the  rectangle  of  its  sloping  side. 

In  nearly  all  picturesque  buildings^  especially  on  the  Continent,  the  slopes  of 
gables  are  much  varied  (frequently  unequal  on  the  two  sides),  and  the  vanishing-points 
of  their  inclined  lines  become  very  important,  if  accuracy  is  required  in  the  inter- 
sections of  tiling,  sides  of  dormer  windows,  etc 

Obviously,  also,  irregular  triangles  and  polygons  in  vertical  planes  may  be  more 
easily  constructed  by  finding  the  vanishing-poiuts  of  their  sides,  than  by  the  oon- 
struction  ffiven  in  the  corollary  to  Problem  IX.  [p.  275] ;  and  if  such  triangles  or 
polygons  have  others  concentrically  inscribed  witniu  them,  as  often  in  Byzantine 
mosaics,  etc.,  the  use  of  the  vanishing-points  will  become  essential. 


the?  wUl  I 
when,  t 
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dip  tt  !■  a  sloped  position  into  water.  However  you  hold  it,  the  edge  of 
the  water,  of  course,  will  always  draw  a  horizontal  line  across  its  sur&ce. 
The  direction  of  this  horizontal  tine  is  the  direction  of  the  inclined  plane, 
(In  beds  of  rock  geologists  call  it  their  "strike.") 

Nex^  draw  a  semicircle  on  the  piece  of  pasteboard ;  draw  its  diameter, 
A  B,  Fig.  74,  and  a  vertical  line  from  its 
centre,  c  d  ;  and  draw  some  other  lines,  c  e, 
c  r,  etc.,  from  the  centre  to  any  points  in 
the  circumference. 

Now  dip  the  piece  of  pasteboard  again 
into  water,  and  holding  it  at  any  inclination 
and  in  any  direction  you  choose,  bring  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  the  line  a  b.  Then 
the  line  c  n  will  be  the  most  steeply  inclined 
p.  jj  of  all  the  lines  drawn  to  the  circumference 
of  the  circle ;  o  c  and  h  c  will  be  less  steep ; 
K  c  less  steep  still.  The  nearer  the  lines  to  c  n,  the  steeper 
;  and  the  nearer  to  a  g,  the  more  nearly  horizontal. 
i^  therefore,  the  tine  a  s  is  horizontal  (or  marlcs  the  water  surface), 
tti  direction  is  the  direction  of  the  inchned  plane,  and  the  inclination  of 
tiie  line  D  c  is  the  inclination  of  the  Inclined  plane.  In  beds  of  rock 
geologbta  call  the  inclinatian  of  the  line  d  c  their  "dip." 

To  fix  the  position  of  an  inclined  plane,  therefore,  is  to  determine 
the  direction  of  any  two  lines  in  the  plane,  a  b  and  c  d,  of  which  one 
shall  be  horizontal  and  the  other  at  right  anp'les  to  it.  Then  any  tinea 
drawn  in  the  inchned  plane,  parallel  to  a  b,  will  he  horizontal ;  and  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  c  d  will  l>e  as  steep  as  c  d,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the 
text  [p.  SOO]  as  the  "steepest  lines"  in  the  plane. 

Bttt  ihrther,  whatever  the  direction  of  a  plane  may  be,  if  it  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  it  will  be  terminated,  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  by 
a  bonndanr  line,  which,  io  a  horiooatal  plane,  is  horiaontal  (c<anciding 
nearly  with  the  vinble  hodson); — in  a  vertical  plane,  is  vertical; — and,  in 
an  inclined  plane,  is  inclined. 

This  line  is  property,  in  each  case,  called  the  "sight-line"  of  such 
plane;  but  it  is  only  properly  called  the  " horizon "  in  the  case  of  a 
IiorlEontal  plane:  and  I  have  preferred  using  always  the  term  " slght-Hn^" 
not  only  faecatue  more  comprehensive,  but  more  accurate;  for  though  the 
curvature  of  the  earth's  lur&ce  is  so  slight  that  practically  its  visible  limit 
always  coincides  with  the  sight-line  of  a  horizontal  plane,  it  does  not 
mathematicatly  coincide  with  it,  and  the  two  lines  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  theoretically  Identical,  though  they  are  so  in  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  all  vanisliing-points  of  lines  in  any  plane  must  lie 
found  on  Its  sight-line,  and,  therefore,  that  the  sight-line  of  any  plane 
may  be  foond  by  joining  any  two  of  such  vanishing-points.  Hence  the  con- 
struction of  Pn^em  XVIII.  [p.  «97]. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  WHICH  COULD  NOT  CON- 
VENIENTLY BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  TEXT 


THE  SECOND  COROLLARY,   PROBLEM    II   [p.  256] 
In  Fig.  8  omit  the  lines  c  n,  c'  d',  and  d  s  ;  and,  as  here  in  Fig.  15,  from 


a  draw  a  d  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  b  t  in  rf  ;  and  frotn  d  draw  d  e  [wrsllel 
to  B  c. 

Now  as  a  (^  is  parallel  to  a  b— 

but  A  c  is  equal  to  b  c' — 

.',  ac^de. 
Now  becauie  the  triangles  a  c  v,  b  c'  y,  are  rimilar — 
ac:bt/::av:bvi 
and  because  the  triangles  dtT,bi^  t  are  similar — 
de-.bd-.-.dT.hT. 
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But  o  c  is  equal  to  li  e— 

:.  nv.by.-.dT.hT; 
.'.  the  two  triaDglea  a  h  d,  h  r  V,  arc  similar,  and  their  angles  «re  alternate  : 
,'.  T  V  is  parallel  to  n  d. 
But  a  d  is  parallel  to  a  a — 

.'.  T  V  is  pnrsllel  to  \  h. 


THE    THIRD    COROLLARY,    PROBLEM    III    [p.    26l] 

In  Fig.   13,  since  a  r  is  by  construction  parnllel  to  a  b  in  Fig^.  13,  84id  T  v 
i>  by  oonstruction  in  Problem  IIL  also  parallel  to  a  b — 
.'.  n  R  is  p«mllel  to  t  v, 
,",  a  6  »  and  t  6  v  nre  alternate  triangles, 
.■,  a  R  :  r  \  : :  a  l>  :  b  \. 
Ag&in,  by  the  construction  of  Fig.  1,1,  n  h'  is  parallel  to  M  v — 
.'.  aba'  and  m  6  v  are  alteniate  triangles. 

And  it  has  just  been  shown  that  also 


But  by  construction,  i 


III 
ANALYSIS   OF   PROBLEM   XVI   [p.   29S] 

We  proceed  to  take  up  the  general  condition  of  the  second  problem,  before 
left  unexamined,  namely,  that  in  which  the  vertical  distances  a  c'  and  a  c 
(Fig.  6,  page  354),  aa  well  as  the  direct  distances  t  d  and  t  o'  are  unequal. 

In  Fig.  6,  here  repeated  (Fig.  76),  produce  c'  b  downwards,  and  make 
c*  K  equal  to  c  A. 

Then,  by  the  second  Corollary  of  Problem  II.,  a  i  is  a  horizontal  line. 

Draw  T  V  parallel  to  a  I,  cutting  the  sight-line  in  v. 

.'.  V  is  the  yanishing-point  of  a  e. 
Complete  the  constructions  of  Problem  II.  and  its  second  Corollary. 
Then  by  Problem  II.  a  &  is  the  line  a  b  drawn  in  perspective;  and  by 
its  Corollary  a  e  Is  the  line  a  ■  drawn  in  perspective. 
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Prom  V  erect  perpendicular  v  p,  and  produce  a  b  to  cut  it  in  p. 
Join  T  p,  and  from  e  draw  ef  parallel  to  a  e,  and  cutting  a  t  in^. 
Now  in  triangles  est  and  a  b  t,  as  e  £  ia  parallel  to  e  b  and  e /'to  a  £ ; — 
e4;e/::EB:AK. 

But  T  V  is  also  parallel  to  a  e  and  p  v  to  «  6. 
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Therefore  also  in  the  triangles  a  p  v  and  a  v  t, 

«i:e/::pv:vT. 
Therefore  pv:vt::bb:ae. 
A  nd,  by  construction,  angle  ttp*°^aeb. 
Therefore  the  triangles  t  v  p,  a  e  b,  are  dmilar ;  and  t  p  is  parallel  to  a  b. 

Now  the  construction  in  this  problem  is  entirely  general  for  any  inclined 
line  A  B,  and  a  horisontal  line  a  e  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  it. 

So  that  if  we  find  the  vanishing-point  of  a  e  In  t,  and  from  v  erect  a 
vertical  v  p,  and  from  t  draw  t  p  parallel  to  a  b,  cutting  v  p  in  p,  p  will 
be  the  vanishing-point  of  a  b,  and  (by  the  same  proof  as  that  given  at  page 
S58)ofall  lines  parallel  to  it. 

Next,  to  find  the  dividing-point  of  the  inclined  line  [p.  S95]. 

I  remove  some  imneceisary  lines  from  the  last  figure  and  repeat  it  here. 
Fig.  77,  adding  the  measuring-line  a  m,  that  the  student  may  observe  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  other  lines  before  I  remove  any  more  of  them. 

Now  if  the  line  a  b  in  this  diagram  represented  the  length  of  the  line  a  b 
in  reality  (as  a  b  doa  in  Figs.  10  and  )  1),  we  should  only  have  to  proceed  to 
modify  Corollary  III.  of  Problem  II.  to  this  new  construction.  We  shall  see 
presently  that  a  b  do«s  not  represent  the  actual  length  of  the  inclined  line 
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In  Fig.  77  (irow  a  d  purallel  to  a  b,  cutting  &  t  in  d. 
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Therefore  a  d  is  the  sight-magnitude  of  a  b,  as  a  r  is  of  a  b  in  Fig.    1| 
Remove  again  from  the  figure  all  lines   except  i>  v,    v  t,  p  t,  a    h,  a 
and  the  measuring.)  in e. 


y 


Set  off  on  the  meuuring-line  a  m  equal  to  a  i/. 

Dmw  p  4  paraUel  to  a  m,  uid  through  6  draw  m  «,  cutting  p  «  in  «. 

llien,  bj  the  proof  already  given  in  pages  S6l  and  928,  p  «-p  T. 
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Fig.  19 


Therefore  if  p  is  the  vanishing-point  of  an  inclined  line  a  b,  and  q  p  is 
a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  it,  make  p  q  equal  to  p  t,  arid  a  m  on 
the  measuring-line  equal  to  the  sight-magnitude  of  the  line  a  b  in  the 
diagram,  and  the  line  joining  m  q  will  cut  a  p  in  6. 

We   have   now,   therefore,   to  consider  what   relation  the  length   of  the 
line  A  B  in   this   diagram.    Fig.  77,  has  to  the  length 
of  the  line  a  b  in  reality. 

Now  the  line  a  e  in  Fig.  77  represents  the  length 
of  A  E   in  reality. 

But  the  angle  a  e  b,  Fig.  77,  and  the  corresponding 
angle  in  all  the  constructions  of  the  earlier  problems, 
is  in  reality  a  right  angle,  though  in  the  diagram 
necessarily  represented  as  obtuse. 

Therefore,  if  from  s  we  draw  e  c,  as  in  Fig.  79,  at     A 
right  angles  to  a  e,  make  e  cbe  b,  and  join  a  c,  a  c 
will  be  the  real  length  of  the  line  a  b. 

Now,  therefore,  if  instead  of  a  fit  in  Fig.  78,  we  take  the  real  length 
of  A  B,  that  real  length  will  betoamasActoABin  Fig.  7.9. 

And  then,  if  the  line  drawn  to  the  measuring-line  p  q  is  still  to  cut  a  p 
in  b,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  p  q  must  be  shortened  in  the  same  ratio 
that  a  m  was  shortened,  and  the  true  dividinff-point  will  be  q'  in  Fig.  80, 

fixed  so  that  q'  p  shall  be  to  q  p  as 
a  m'  is  to  a  fit;  a  m^  representing  the 
real  length  of  a  d. 

But  a  fit'  is  therefore  to  a  f»  as  a  c 
is  to  A  B  in  Fig.  79- 
Th  erefore  p  q'  must  be  to  p  Q  as  A  c 
is  to  A  B. 

But  p  Q  equals  p  t  (Fig.  78);  and' 
p  v  is  to  V  T  (in  Fig.  78)  as  b  e  is  to 
A  E  (Fig.  79). 

Hence  we  have  only  to  substitute 
p  V  for  E  c,  and  v  t  for  a  e,  in  Fig.  79, 
nnd  the  resulting  diagonal  a  c  will  be 
the  required  length  of  p  q'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  construc- 
tion given  in  the  text  (Fig.  46)  is  the  simplest  means  of  obtaining  this 
magnitude,  for  v  d  in  Fig.  46  (or  v  m  in  Fig.  15)=:v  t  by  construction 
in  Problem  IV.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  distance  p  q'  or 
p  X,  in  Fig.  46,  may  be  laid  on  the  sight-line  of  the  inclined  plane  itself,  if 
the  measuring-line  be  drawn  parallel  to  that  sight-line.  And  thus  any  form 
may  be  drawn  on  an  inclined  plane  as  conveniently  as  on  a  horizontal  one, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  radiation  of  the  verticals,  which  have  a 
vanishing-point,  as  shown  in  Problem  XX.  [p.  300]. 
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of  each  issue. 
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No  Reviewi  of  the  work  appeared ;  Ruskin's  publications  at  this  time  were 
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There  are  few  variations  in  the  text  of  the  work  in  any  of  the  editions 
above  described,  except  alterations  in  references  to  the  author's  books,  and 
the  correction  of  a  transliteration  ("  contemplatde ")  in  ed.  1  in  the  author's 
footnote  to  ch.  viiL  §  10. 

In  the  present  edition  the  author's  revisions  are  incorporated  (see  above, 
p.  xxix.)^  and  a  few  misprints,  etc.,  have  been  corrected.  These  alterations 
are  as  follow  : — 

Preface,  §  9,  line  18,  "82"  has  been  altered  to  "32" ;  §  10,  last  line  but 
one,  all  previous  editions  misprint  *^  effect "  for  **  effort" 

Ch,  I.  §  6,  line  20,  "expressing  the  pleasure  of  a  loving  heart"  is  the 
author's  revision  of  "speaking  the  pleasure  of  a  great  heart" ;  so  in  §  11, 
last  line,  "in  his  compartment"  is  his  revision  for  "within  bis  compass"  ; 
and  §  12,  last  line,  "as  subjects"  for  "for  subjects." 

Ch.  ii,y  the  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  was  incorrect  iu  all  previous  edi- 
tions, there  being  no  §  4  or  §  G. 

Ch,  Hi.  §  2,  line  10,  "squares"  is  the  author's  correction  of  "  square," 

Ch.  iv.  §  3  n.,  "  Julien"  is  here  corrected  to  "  Jullien." 

Ch.  V.  §  17,  in  the  quotation  from  Humboldt  "a"  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  before  "fear,"  and  "Lataniers"  misprinted  "Latainers." 

Ch.  vi.  §  2  n.,  the  author's  reference  "  Furmivant  of  Arms,  p.  48"  has 
here  been  amplified  in  an  editorial  note  in  accordance  with  a  pencilled 
revision  by  the  author;  §  0,  the  words  "imbricated,"  "form,"  and  "colour" 
were  italicised  by  the  author  in  revision ;  so  also  "  re-weaves"  iu  §  10 ;  and  in 
§  11,  line  3,  "now"  was  inserted. 

Ch.  viL  §  17,  line  14,  "Verd"   is  here  corrected  to   "Vert";  §  20, 
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line  8,  "166"  here  corrected  to  "163";  §  29,  line  21,  "ophryds"  to 
"  ophrys " ;  §  31,  line  10,  ed.  3  supplemented  in  the  text  the  author's 
reference  to  Eagle's  Nest ;  the  reference  is  now  given  in  a  footnote. 

Ch,  XX,  §  20,  previous  editions  contained  the  following  author's  foot- 
note : — 

'^By  a  mistake  of  the  eng^ver,  the  small  letters,  though  all 
printed  hy  myself  in  Roman  form,  have  been  changed,  throughout 
the  figures  in  this  chapter,  into  italics.  But  in  copying  them,  let 
them  all  be  carefully  printed  in  Roman  type." 

In  this  edition  the  letters  have  been  corrected  in  accordance  with  this  note ; 
the  figures  thus  altered  are  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29. 

Ch,  X,  §  1,  line  5,  the  reference  to  Proserpina  has  been  altered  to  suit 
the  present  edition ;  §  19,  last  line,  ^'  piece "  in  former  editions  is  here 
corrected  to  "peace";  §  24  n.,  ed.  1  reads  "4-03"  for  "1403";  §  37, 
line  19,  "  nine "  in  previous  editions  (an  obvious  slip  of  the  pen)  is  here 
corrected  to  "ten." 

In  this  volume  omissions  are  made  in  two  places,  where  the  passages  in 
question  have  already  been  printed  in  this  edition  :  see  below,  pp.  432,  439. 
The  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Prtfaee  is  here  introduced.] 
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PREFACE 

1.  The  publication  of  this  book  has  been  delayed  by  what 
seemed  to  me  vexatious  accident,  or  (on  my  own  part)  un- 
accountable slowness  in  work:  but  the  delay  thus  enforced 
has  enabled  me  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  form  which  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  reason  afterwards  to  modify  in 
any  important  particular,  containing  a  system  of  instruction 
in  art  generally  applicable  in  the  education  of  gentlemen; 
and  securely  elementary  in  that  of  professional  artists.  It 
has  been  made  as  simple  as  I  can  in  expression,  and  is 
specially  addressed,  in  the  main  teaching  of  it,  to  young 
people,  (extending  the  range  of  that  term  to  include 
students  in  our  universities;)  and  it  will  be  so  addressed  to 
them,  that  if  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  near  a 
master,  they  may  teach  themselves,  by  careftil  reading,  what 
is  essential  to  their  progress.  But  I  have  added  always  to 
such  initial  principles,  those  which  it  is  desirable  to  state  for 
the  guidance  of  advanced  scholars,  or  the  explanation  of  the 
practice  of  exemplary  masters. 

2.  The  exercises  given  in  this  book,  when  their  series  is 
completed,  will  form  a  code  of  practice  which  may  advisedly 
be  rendered  imperative  on  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  show 
disposition  for  drawing.  In  general,  youths  and  girls  who 
do  not  wish  to  draw  should  not  be  compelled  to  draw ;  ^  but 
when  natural  disposition  exists,  strong  enough  to  render 
wholesome  discipline  endurable  with  patience,  every  well- 
trained  youth  and  girl  ought  to  be  taught  the  elements  of 
drawing,  fts  of  music,  early,  and  accurately. 

To  teach  them  inaccurately  is  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 

1  [Compare  preface  to  EiemenU  qf  Drawing,  §  2,  above,  p.  11.] 
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not  to  teach  them  at  all ;  or  worse  than  that,  to  prevent 
the  possib  ty  of  their  ever  being  taught  The  ordinary 
methods  of  water-colour  sketeliing,  chalk  drawing,  and  the 
like,  now  so  widely  taught  by  second-rate  masters,  simply 
prevent  the  pupil  from  ever  understanding  the  qualities  of 
great  art.  tlirough  the  whole  of  his  after-life. 

3.  It  will  be  found  also  that  the  system  of  practice 
here  proposed  differs  in  many  points,  and  in  some  is 
directly  adverse,  to  that  which  has  been  for  some  years 
instituted  in  our  public  schools  of  art.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  this  contrariety  was  capricious  or  presumptuous, 
unless  I  gave  my  reasons  for  it,  by  specifying  the  errors  of 
the  existing  popular  system. 

The  first  error  in  that  system  is  the  forbidding  accuracy 
of  measurement.'  and  enforcing  the  practice  of  guessing  at 
the  size  of  objects.  Now  it  is  indeed  often  well  to  out- 
Une  at  first  by  the  eye,  and  afterwards  to  correct  the  draw- 
ing by  measurement ;  but  under  the  present  method,  the 
student  finishes  his  inaccurate  drawing  to  the  end,  and  his 
mind  is  thus,  during  the  whole  progress  of  his  work,  ac- 
customed to  falseness  in  every  contour.  Such  a  practice 
is  not  to  be  characterized  as  merely  harmful,— it  is  ruinous. 
No  student  who  has  sustained  the  injury  of  being  thus 
accustomed  to  false  contours,  can  ever  recover  precisiMl 
of  sight.  Nor  is  this  all :  he  cannot  so  much  as  attain  to 
the  first  conditions  of  art-judgment.  For  a  fine  work  of 
art  differs  &om  a  vulgar  one  by  subtleties  of  line  which 
the  most  perfect  measurement  is  not,  alone,  delicate  oiou^ 
to  detect ;  but  to  which  precision  of  attempted  measure- 
ment directs  the  attention ;  while  the  security  of  boundaries, 
within  which  maximum  error  must  be  restrained,  enables 
the  hand  gradually  to  approach  the  perfectness  which 
instruments  cannot  Gradually,  the  mind  then  becomes 
conscious  of  the  beauty  which,  even  after  this  honest  effort, 
remains  inimitable ;  and  the  faculty  of  discrimination  in- 
creases alike  through    faUure  and    success.     But  wh^i  the 

>  [CompUB  on  tlib  ra^act,  Ltettin*  m  Art,  §  142,  and  Looiuwdo'i  TneiiM,  §  1.] 
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true  contours  are  voluntarily  and  habitually  departed  £5rom, 
the  essential  qualities  of  every  beautifiil  form  are  neces- 
sarily lost,  and  the  student  remains  for  ever  unaware  of  their 
existence. 

4.  The  second  error  in  the  existing  system  is  the  en- 
forcement of  the  execution  of  finished  drawings  in  light 
and  shade,  before  the  student  has  acquired  delicacy  of  sight 
enough  to  observe  their  gradations.  It  requires  the  most 
careful  and  patient  teaching  to  develop  this  faculty; 
and  it  can  only  be  developed  at  all  by  rapid  and  various 
practice  from  natural  objects,  during  which  the  attention 
of  the  student  must  be  directed  only  to  the  facts  of  the 
shadows  themselves,  and  not  at  all  arrested  on  methods 
of  producing  them.  He  may  even  be  allowed  to  produce 
them  as  he  likes,  or  as  he  can ;  the  thing  required  of  him 
being  only  that  the  shade  be  of  the  right  darkness,  of  the 
right  shape,  and  in  the  right  relation  to  other  shades  round 
it;  and  not  at  all  that  it  shall  be  prettily  cross-hatched,  or 
deceptively  transparent.  But  at  present,  the  only  virtues 
required  in  shadow  are  that  it  shall  be  pretty  in  texture 
and  picturesquely  efiective ;  and  it  is  not  thought  of  the 
smallest  consequence  that  it  should  be  in  the  right  place, 
or  of  the  right  depth.  And  the  consequence  is  that  the 
student  remains,  when  he  becomes  a  painter,  a  mere  manu- 
facturer of  conventional  shadows  of  agreeable  texture,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  incapable  of  perceiving  the  conditions 
of  the  simplest  natural  passage  of  chiaroscuro. 

5.  The  third  error  in  the  existing  code,  and,  in  ulti- 
mately destructive  power,  the  worst,  is  the  construction 
of  entirely  symmetrical  or  balanced  forms  for  exercises  in 
ornament^  design;  whereas  every  beautiful  form  in  this 
world,  is  varied  in  the  minutice  of  the  balanced  sides.  Place 
the  most  beautiful  of  human  forms  in  exact  symmetry  of 
position,  and  curl  the  hair  into  equal  curls  on  both  sides, 
and  it  will  become  ridiculous,  or  monstrous.  Nor  can  any 
law  of  beauty  be  nobly  observed  without  occasional  wilful- 
ness of  violation. 
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The  moral  effect  of  these  monstrous  conditions  of  oma- 
;nt  on  the  mind  of  the  modern  designer  is  very  singular. 
_  have  found,  in  past  experience  in  the  Working  Afen's 
College,  and  recently  at  Oxford,  that  the  English  student 
must  at  present  of  necessity  be  inclined  to  one  of  two 
opposite  errors,  equally  fatal.  Either  he  will  draw  things 
mechanically  and  symmetrically  altogether,  and  represent 
the  two  sides  of  a  leaf,  or  of  a  plant,  as  if  he  had  cut 
them  in  one  profile  out  of  a  doubled  piece  of  paper ;  or  he 
will  dash  and  scrabble  for  effect,  without  obedience  to  law 
of  any  kind :  and  I  find  the  greatest  difficulty,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  making  ornamental  draughtsmen  draw  a  leaf  of 
any  shape  which  it  could  possibly  have  lived  in ; '  and,  on 
the  other,  in  making  landscape  draughtsmen  draw  a  leaf 
of  any  shape  at  all.  So  that  the  process  by  whicli  great 
work  is  achieved,  and  by  which  only  it  can  be  achieved, 
is  in  both  directions  antagonistic  to  the  present  English 
mind.  Real  artists  are  absolutely  submissive  to  law,  and 
absolutely  at  ease  in  fancy ;  wliile  we  are  at  once  wilful 
and  dull;  resolved  to  have  our  own  way.  but  when  we 
have  got  it,  we  cannot  walk  two  yards  without  holding  by 
a  railing. 

6.  The  tap-root  of  all  thin  mischief  is  in  the  eodeftvour 

to  produce  some  ability  in  the  student  to  make  money  by 

designing  for  manufacture.    No  student  who  makes  this  his 

primary  object  will  ever  be  able  to  design  at  all;   and  the 

•  very  words  "  School  of  Design "  involve  the  profoundest  of 

>tm^         Art    fallacies.  J[>rawing  .  may    be   taught    by    tutors :    but   , 

5^[^  Design  only  by  Heaven;*  andxto  every  scholar  who  thinks 

r        to  sell  his  inspiration,  lleaven  refuses  its  help. 
S^v^  7.  To  what  kind  of   scholar,  and   on  what    conditions, 

1.  that  help  has  been  given  hitherto,  and  may  yet  be  hoped 

vVlro"        fQr^  is  written  with  unevadeable  dearaess  in  the  history  of 
■^•W     the  Arts  oi  the  Past.    And  this  book  is  called  The   Lawi 
of  Fisole  because  the  entire   system  of  possible  Christian 

y  ;  CM'>'V    '  *  [Compw*  tlis  expnienc*  rMord«il  b)>  Rusldn  ia  VoL  XII.  p.  89  n.\ 

^  ■  [Compu*  Um  pnEkM  to  SetnaU*  i^Drambtg,  §  6.] 
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Art  is  founded  on  the  principles  established  by  Giotto  in 
Florence,  he  receiving  them  from  the  Attic  Greeks  through 
Cimabue,  the  last  of  their  disciples,  and  engrafting  them 
on  the  existing  art  of  the  Etruscans,  the  race  from  which 
both  his  master  and  he  were  descended.^ 

In  the  centre  of  Florence,  the  last  great  work  of  native 
Etruscan  architecture,*  her  Baptistery,  and  the  most  per- 
fect work  of  Christian  architecture,  her  Campanile,  stand 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  each  other :  and  from  the  foot  of 
that  Campanile,  the  last  conditions  of  design  which  pre- 
ceded the  close  of  Christian  art  are  seen  in  the  dome  of 
Brunelleschi.  Under  the  term  "laws  of  F^sole,"  therefore, 
may  be  most  strictly  and  accurately  arranged  every  prin- 
ciple of  art,  practised  at  its  purest  source,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  centiuy  inclusive.  And  the  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  teach  our  English  students  of  art  the  elements 
of  these  Christian  laws,  as  distinguishi&d  from  the  Infidel 
laws  of  the  spuriously  classic  school,  under  which,  of  late, 
our  students  have  been  exclusively  trained. 

8.  Nevertheless,  in  this  book  the  art  of  Giotto  and 
Angelico'  is  not  taught  because  it  is  Christian,  but  because 
it  is  absolutely  true  and  good:  neither  is  the  Infidel  art  of 
PaUadio  and  Giulio  Romano  ^  forbidden  because  it  is  Pagan ; 
but  because  it  is  false  and  bad;  and  has  entirely  destroyed 

'  [Ruskin  in  his  copy  for  revisiou  has  marked  §  7  as  ''questionable."  He  was, 
however,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  book  much  impressed  by  the  apparent 
connexion  between  Greek  and  Etruscan  art :  see  his  preface  to  ''The  Economist 
of  Xenophon"  in  vol.  i.  of  Bibliotheca  PaHarum,  Compare  also  Vol.  IX.  p.  36  n. 
So  also  Ruskin  often  insisted  on  the  continuity  of  Etruscan  influence  in  the  Florentine 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  See^  for  instance,  his  comparison  in  certain  details  between 
the  "  Cervetri  Sarcophagus,"  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  Madonna  by  lippi  (Fors 
Clavigera,  Letters  66  and  71).  See  also  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  §  69,  for  the  influence 
of  Etruscan  metal  work.  The  Etruscan  FeesuleB  is  described  in  vol.  ii.  (ch.  zlL) 
of  Dennis's  Cfities  and  Cemeteries  qfEtruria.] 

'  [Compare  Seven  Lamps,  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  187.] 

'  [Ruskin's  ''conclusive  lessons"  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  line  and  colour 
were  given  him,  he  says,  not  by  Venetians,  but  the  three  Florentines,  Botticelli, 
Giotto,  and  Angelico  ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  call  his  lesson-book  The  Laws  qf  F^sale 
(see  Vol.  XIll.  p.  626),  For  Angelico  as  the  standard  in  colour,  see  below,  ch.  vii. 
p.  420  n.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Palladio  and  Giulio  Romano  as  typifying  the  archi- 
tecture and  painting  of  the  infidel  Renaissance,  see  VoL  V.  p.  03 ;  VoL  VI.  p.  447  ; 
Vol.  IX.  p.  46.] 
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not  only  our  Englidi  sehoob  of  tfl.  Hoi  di  ^HSktM  in^Mk 
it  hu  ever  been  taught,  or  trusted'  hL 

Whereas  the  methods  of  dnugfallttiaiMli^  csliUiAfll 
by  the  Florentmes,  in  true  ftilfilmettt  of-  Biiaafc—i  «li 
Greek  tradition,  are  insuperable  in  eiocq[tion»  iiid  idbatA 
in  principle ;  and  all  that  I  shall  ha;?e  oecasion  hete  to  adl 
to  them  win  be  only  sudi  methods  of  tfaen^  i^pEtiitiali  4i 
landscape  as  were  not  needed  in  the  day  of  liieir  €ht  W 
rention;  and  such  exphmation  of  their  eirtaitttitty  ftMd» 
as,  in  old  time,  was  giren  orally  by  the  masteA 

0.  It  win  not  be  possible  to  give  a  sufllcieikC  sMnber  tf 
examples  for  advanced  students  (or  on  ^bs  aeale 
for  some  purposes)  within  the  compass  of  tfab 
and  I  shidl  pubUdi  therefbre  together  with  it^  as  I  dM 
prepare  them,  engravings  or  lithogrqihs  of  thfe  miiH|iB 
in  my  Oxford  schools,  cm  folio  sheets,  sold  ntpintidy^  Btt 
this  handbook  wiU  contain  aU  that  was  permioien^  Val*^ 
able  in  my  former  Elements  of  Drawings  togbtibei'  wM 
such  further  guidance  as  my  observance  of  the  MMdt  'irf 
those  lessons  has  shown  me  to  be  necessary.  Tim  woik 
wiU  be  completed  in  twelve  numbers,  eadr  eontitiiiinif  it 
least  two  engravings,  the  whole  forming,  when  oompletod^ 
two  volumes  of  the  ordinary  size  of  my  published  woAs;* 
the  first,  treating  mostly  of  drawing,  for  beginners;  and 
the  second,  of  colour,  for  advanced  pupils.  I  hope  also 
that  I  may  prevail  on  the  author  of  the  excellent  little 
treatise  on  Mathematical  Instruments  (Weale's  Rudimen- 
tary Series,  No.  82),  to  publish  a  lesson-book  with  about 
one-fourth  of  the  contents  of  that  formidably  comprehensive 
volume,*  and  in  larger  print,  for  the  use  of  students  of  art; 

^  [Here^  aguQi  see  the  Introduction^  p.  xxviii.] 

>  [At  actimlly  pablished|  four  ''parts"  were  issued^  subsequently  bound  up  as 
Volume  I.^  altbougn  no  second  volume  was  published.  For  an  account  of  MS.  material 
for  further  parts^  see  below^  Appendix,  pp.  485-601.] 

'  [A  TiiaUs9  on  Mathematical  InHrummts^  by  J.  F.  Heather^  being  No.  32  in 
''  WcSde's  Rudimentary  Series,"  afterwards  transferred  to  Messrs.  Virtue.  The  treatise 
ran  throus^h  several  editions,  the  fourteenth  (1888)  being  revised  with  additions  by 
A.  T.  Walmisley  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son),  but  the  curbSment  suggested  by  Raskin 
was  not  adopted.] 
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omitting  therefrom  the  descriptions  of  instruments  useful 
only  to  engineers,  and  without  forty-eight  pages  of  adver- 
tisements at  the  end  of  it.  Which,  if  I  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  do,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  permanent  reference 
to  his  pages  for  elementary  lessons  on  construction. 

10.  Many  other  things  I  meant  to  say,  and  advise,  in 
this  Preface;  but  find  that  were  I  to  fulfil  such  intentions, 
my  Preface  would  become  a  separate  book,  and  had  better 
therefore  end  itself  forthwith,  only  desiring  the  reader  to 
observe,  in  sum,  that  the  degree  of  success,  and  of  pleasure, 
which  he  wiU  finally  achieve,  in  these  or  any  other  art- 
exercises  on  a  sound  foundation,  will  virtually  depend  on 
the  degree  m  which  he  desires  to  understand  the  merit  of 
others,  and  to  make  his  own  talents  permanently  useful. 
The  folly  of  most  amateur  work  is  chiefly  in  its  selfish- 
ness, and  self-contemplation;  it  is  far  better  not  to  be  able 
to  draw  at  all,  than  to  waste  life  in  the  admiration  of 
one's  own  littlenesses; — or,  worse,  to  withdraw,  by  merely 
amusing  dexterities,  the  attention  of  other  persons  from 
noble  art  It  is  impossible  that  the  performance  of  an 
amateur  can  ever  be  otherwise  than  feeble  in  itself;  and 
the  virtue  of  it  consists  only  in  having  enabled  the  student, 
by  the  effort  of  its  production,  to  form  true  principles  of 
judgment,  and  direct  his  limited  powers  to  useful  pmposes. 

Brantwood^  Slst  Jufy,  1877. 
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CHAPTER   I 

ALL  GREAT  ART  IS  PRAISE 

1.  The  art  of  man  is  the  expression  of  his  rational  and 
disciplined  delight  in  the  forms  and  laws  of  the  Creation 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.^ 

2.  In  all  first  definitions  of  very  great  things,  there  must 
be  some  obscurity  and  want  of  strictness;  the  attempt  to 
make  them  too  strict  will  only  end  in  wider  obscurity. 
We  may  indeed  express  to  our  friend  the  rational  and 
disciplined  pleasure  we  have  in  a  landscape,  yet  not  be 
artists:  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  all  art  is  the 
skilful  expression  of  such  pleasure;  not  always,  it  may  be, 
in  a  thing  seen,  but  only  in  a  law  felt;  yet  still,  examined 
accurately,  always  in  the  Creation,  of  which  the  creature 
forms  a  part;  and  not  in  itself  merely.  Thus  a  lamb  at 
play,  rejoicing  in  its  own  life  only,  is  not  an  artist; — but 
the  lamb's  shepherd,  carving  the  piece  of  timber  which  he 
lays  for  his  door-lintel  into  beads,  is  expressing,  however 
vmconsciously,  his  pleasure  in  the  laws  of  time,  measure, 
and  order,  by  which  the  earth  moves,  and  the  sun  abides 
in  heaven. 

8.  So  £eu:  as  reason  governs,  or  discipline  restrains,  the 
art  even  of  animals,  it  becomes  human,  in  those  virtues; 
but  never,  I  believe,  perfectly  human,  because  it  never,  so 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  notes  this  aphorism  as  "  too  subtle^"  and  adds 
to  it  that  art  must  also  be  '^  subordinate  to  use,"  referring  to  the  beginning  of  ch.  ix. 
(p.  440).] 

351 
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far  as  I  have  seen,  expresses  even  an  unconscious  deliglit 
in  divine  laws.  A  nightingale's  song  is  indeed  exquisitefy 
divided ;  but  only,  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  ripples  of  i 
stream,  by  a  law  of  which  the  waters  and  the  bird  ait 
alike  unconscious.  The  bird  is  conscious  indeed  of  joy  and 
love,  which  the  waters  are  not ; — but,  (thanks  be  to  God,) 
joy  and  love  are  not  Arts  ;  nor  are  they  limited  to  Hum- 
anity. But  the  love-.yo;i^  becomes  Art,  when»  by  reascm  and 
discipline,  the  singer  has  become  conscious  of  the  ravislh 
ment  of  its  divisions  to  the  lute. 

4.  Farther  to  complete  the  range  of  our  definition,  it  is 
to  be  rememb^^  that  we  express  our  delight  in  a  beauti- 
ful or  lovely  thing  no  less  by  lament  for  its  loss,  than 
gladness  in  its  presence,  much  art  is  therefore  tragic  or 
pensive;  but  all  true  art  is  praise.* 

5.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  great  law,  for  ev^ 
caricature  is  only  artistic  in  conception  of  the    beauty  of 

*  As  soon  as  the  artist  forgets  his  function  of  praise  in  that  of  initi* 
tion^  his  art  is  lost.^  His  business  is  to  give^  bj  any  nieaiis»  however 
imperfect,  the  idea  of  a  beautilnl  thing ;  not^  by  any  means,  however 
perfect,  the  realisation  of  an  ugly  one.  In  the  early  and  vigorous  days 
of  Art,  she  endeavoured  to  praise  the  saints,  though  she  made  bat 
awkward  figures  of  them.  Gradually  becoming  able  to  represent  the 
human  body  \%'ith  accuracy,  she  ple^ised  herself  greatly  at  first  in  this  new 
power,  and  for  about  a  centiirv  decorated  all  her  buildings  with  humas 
ixKlies  in  ditiereiit  |)ositions.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  praised  in 
persons  who  had  no  other  virtue  than  that  of  possessing  bodies,  and  no 
other  means  of  expression  than  unexpected  maimers  of  crossing  their  legs« 
Suq)rises  of  this  nature  necessarily  have  their  limits,  and  the  Arts  founded 
on  Anatomy  expired  when  the  changes  of  jwsture  were  exhausted.^ 


^  [Vo  thiH  definition  Huskin  often  recurred,  generally  citing  it  as  ''All  great 
art  is  prniKc."  Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  1.53  n.  ;  Vol.  VIll.  p.  11  n.  ;  The  Art  qf  Englandy 
^  51);  and  FictioUy  Fair  and  Foul,  §  4:2,  iu  which  latter  place  he  adda  that  ''tke 
contrary  i8  also  true,  all  foul  or  miscreant  art  \a  accusation.'*  Other  definitions  of 
great  art,  or  aphoristic  sayings,  will  be  found  in  Stonett  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XL 
p.  201)  :  *'art  is  valuable  or  otherwise,  onl^  as  it  expresses  ...  a  good  and  great 
miman  soul " ;  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  (^  ol.  V.  p.  44) :  "  great  art  is  that  which 
represents  what  is  beautiful  and  good  "  ;  ibid.,  p.  1B9  :  '*  greatness  in  art  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  mind  of  a  C5od-mado  great  man  ' ;  Two  Path*,  §  4.5  ;  "  great  art  is 
nothing  else  than  the  type  of  strong  and  noble  life";  ihid.,  §  54:  ''Fine  Art  id 
that  in  which  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the  heart  of  man  go  together.*'] 

'  [For  a  summary  of  Raskin's  references  to  the  subject  of  auatomy,  see  Vol.  IV. 
p.  155  71.] 
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which  it  exaggerates  the  absence.  Caricature  by  persons 
who  cannot  conceive  beauty,  is  monstrous  in  proportion  to 
that  dulness;  and,  even  to  the  best  artists,  perseverance  in 
the  habit  of  it  is  fatal.  ^ 

6.  Fix,  then,  this  in  your  mind  as  the  guiding  principle 
of  all  right  practical  labour,  and  source  of  all  healthful  life 
energy, — ^that  your  art  is  to  be  the  praise  of  something  that 
you  love.*  It  may  be  only  the  praise  of  a  shell  •  or  a  stone ; 
it  may  be  the  praise  of  a  hero;  it  may  be  the  praise  of 
God: — ^your  rank  as  a  living  creature  is  determined  by  the 
height  and  breadth  of  your  love ;  but,  be  you  small  or  great, 
what  healthy  art  is  possible  to  you  must  be  the  expression 
of  your  true  delight  in  a  real  thing,  better  than  the  art. 
You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  bird's  nest  by  William 
Hunt  is  better  than  a  real  bird's  nest.  We  indeed  pay  a 
laige  sum  for  the  one,  and  scarcely  care  to  look  for,  or  save, 
the  other.  But  it  would  be  better  for  us  that  all  the 
pictures  in  the  world  perished,  than  that  the  birds  should 
cease  to  build  nests. 

And  it  is  precisely  in  its  expression  of  this  inferiority, 
that  the  drawing  itself  becomes  valuable.  It  is  because  a 
photograph  cannot  condemn  jtself,  that  it  is  worthless.  The 
glory  of  a  great  picture  is  in  its  shame ;  and  the  charm  of 
it,  in  expressing  the  pleasure  of  a  loving  heart,  that  there 
is  something  better  than  picture.  Also  it  speaks  with  the 
voices  of  many:  the  efforts  of  thousands  dead,  and  their 
passions,  are  in  the  pictures  of  their  children  to-day.  Not 
with  the  skill  of  an  hour,  nor  of  a  life,  nor  of  a  century, 
but  with  the  help  of  numberless  souls,  a  beautiful  thing 
must  be  done.^  And  the  obedience,  and  the  understanding, 
and  the  pure  natural  passion,  and  the  perseverance,  in  secula 

^  [On  the  subject  of  caricature^  compare  Appendix  L  in  vol.  iv.  of  Modem  Painten, 
(Vol.  VI.  f.  470),  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  490.] 

^  [In  bis  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  notes  tbat  this  principle  is  expanded  below, 
inch.  viU.§]6(p.  438).] 

'  FAs,  for  instance,  in  Rembrandt's  etching  of  a  spotted  shell,  praised  in  Vol.  IV. 
p.  303.] 

*  [So  in  the  preface  to  St.  Marias  Rett  it  is  said  that  the  art  of  a  nation  can  be 
mighty  '^  only  by  the  general  gifts  and  common  sympathies  of  the  race."] 

XV.  z 
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Mtulorum,  as  tliey  must  be  given  to  produce  a  picture,  so 
they  must  be  recognized,  that  we  may  perceive  one. 

7.  This  is  the  main  lesson  I  have  been  teaching,  so  ftr 
as  I  have  been  able,  through  my  whole  life, — Only  thai 
picture  is  noble,  which  is  painted  in  love  of  the  reality.'  It 
U  a  law  which  embraces  the  highest  scope  of  Art ;  it  is  one 
also  which  guides  in  security  the  first  steps  of  it.  If  you 
desire  to  draw,  tliat  you  may  represent  something  that  you 

■  care  for,  you  -will  advance  swiftly  and  safelj'.  If  you  desire 
to  draw,  that  you  may  make  a  beautiful  drawing,  you  will 
never  make  one. 

8.  And  tliis  simplicity  of  purpose  is  farther  useful  In 
closing  all  discussions  of  the  respective  grace  or  admirable- 
ness  of  method.  The  best  painting  is  that  which  most  com- 
pletely represents  what  it  undertakes  to  represent,  as  the 
best  language  is  that  which  most  clearly  says  what  it  und^- 
takes  to  say. 

9.  Given  the  materials,  the  limits  of  time,  and  the  c<mi- 
ditions  of  place,  there  is  only  one  proper  method  of  paint- 
ing.* And  since,  if  painting  is  to  be  entirely  good,  the 
materials  of  it  must  be  the  best  possible,  and  the  conditions 
of  time  and  place  entirely  favourable,  there  is  only  one 
manner  of  entirely  good  painting.  The  so-called  "styles" 
of  artists  are  either  adaptations  to  imperfections  of  material, 
or  indications  of  imperfection  in  their  own  power,  or  the 
knowledge  of  their  day.  The  great  paintas  are  like  each 
other  in  their  strength,  an3  divCTsg  on^"lh  weakness.'        ~~ 

10.  The  l&st  aphftrisni  u  true  eveA  with'respect  to  the 


*  In  wnilptare,  the  nuterUli  are  necessarily  so  varied,  and  the  < 
■tances  of  place  W  complex,  that  it  would  aeem  like  an  affected  stretcliing 
of  principle  to  aaj  there  ii  only  one  proper  method  of  sculpture  :  yet  thla  i 
alio  true,  and  any  handling  of  marble  diSeriDg  from  that  of  Greek  workmen 
la  inferior  by  such  difference. 


I  [So  in  tlie  ]foUt  o»  Prmd  and  Hunt  (VoL  XIV.  p  444),  Ruskia  «ya  of  Hont's 
irTption,  "Love  what  yon  itndy,  ■tudj'  what  yon  lore,'  tliat  it  is  "all  Madtnt 
tttert  in  a  nutshell. "] 
*  fWUh  this  paMSM,  < 
<Vol.  liLpp.  lOsllHJT] 


Paitttert  in  a  nutshell."] 

*  fWUh  this  psMSM,  compare— for  fuller  «splanationi — iMem  Attatsr*,  vol. 
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dispositions  which  induce  the  preference  of  particular  char- 
acters in  the  subject  Perfect  art  perceives  and  reflects  the 
whole  of  nature:  imperfect  art  is  fastidious,  and  imperti- 
nently prefers  and  rejects.  The  foible  of  Correggio  is  grace» 
and  of  Mantegna,  precision:  Veronese  is  narrow  in  his 
gaiety,  Tintoret  in  his  gloom,  and  Turner  in  his  light. 

11.  But,  if  we  know  our  weakness,  it  becomes  our 
strength;  and  the  joy  of  every  painter,  by  which  he  is 
made  narrow,  is  also  the  gift  by  which  he  is  made  delight- 
ful, so  long  as  he  is  modest  in  the  thought  of  his  distinction 
from  others,  and  no  less  severe  in  the  indulgence,  than 
careful  in  the  cultivation,  of  his  proper  instincts.  Recog- 
nizing his  place,  as  but  one  quaintly-veined  pebble  in  the 
various  pavement, — one  richly-ftised  fragment,  in  the  vitrail 
of  life, — he  will  find,  in  his  distinctness,  his  glory  and  his 
use ;  but  destroys  himself  in  demanding  that  all  men  should 
stand  in  his  compartment,  or  see  through  his  colour. 

12.  The  difierences  in  style  instinctively  caused  by  per- 
sonal character  are  however  of  little  practicied  moment,  com- 
pared to  those  which  are  rationally  adopted,  in  adaptation 
to  circumstance. 

Of  these  variously  conventional  and  inferior  modes  of 
work,  we  will  examine  such  as  deserve  note  in  their  proper 
place.  But  we  must  begin  by  learning  the  manner  of  work 
which,  from  the  elements  of  it  to  the  end,  is  completely 
right,  and  common  to  all  the  masters  of  consummate 
schools.  In  whom  these  two  great  conditions  of  excellence 
are  always  discernible, — ^that  they  conceive  more  beautifiib 
things  than  they  can  paint,  and  desire  only  to  be  praised 
in  so  far  as  they  can  represent  these,  as  subjects  of  higher 
praising. 


CHAPTER   n 

THE  THREE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ART  OF  FAINTING 

1.  In  order  tx)  produce  a  completely  representative  picture 
of  any  object  on  a  flat  surface,  we  must  outline  it,  colour 
it,  and  shade  it.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  become  a  com- 
plete artist,  you  must  learn  these  three  following  modes  of 
skill  completely.  First,  how  to  outline  spaces  with  accurate 
and  delicate  lines.  Secondly,  how  to  fill  the  outlined  spaces 
with  accurate,  and  delicately  laid,  colour.  Thirdly,  how 
to  gradate  the  coloured  spaces,  so  as  to  express,  accurately 
and  delicately,  relations  of  light  and  shade. 

2.  By  the  word  "  accurate "  in  these  sentences,  I  mean 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  if  I  had  written  "  true " ;  but  yet 
I  mean  a  little  more  than  verbal  truth :  for,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  possible  to  give  the  strictest  truth  in  words  without 
any  painful  care ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  be  true  in  lines, 
■without  constant  care,  or  "  accuracy."  ^Ve  may  say,  for 
instance,  without  laborious  attention,  that  the  tower  of 
Garisenda'  is  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  iiigh,  and  leans  nine 
feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  But  we  could  not  draw  the 
line  representing  this  relation  of  nine  feet  horizontal  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty  vertical,  without  extreme  care. 

8.  In  other  cases,  even  by  the  strictest  attention,  it  a 
not  possible  to  give  complete  or  strict  truth  in  words.  We 
could  not,  by  any  number  of  words,  describe  the  colour  of 
a  riband  so  as  to  enable  a  mercer  to  match  it  without  see- 
ing  it.  But  an  "  accurate  *'  colourist  can  convey  the  required 
intelligence  at  once,  with  a  tint  on  paper.  Neither  would 
it  be  possible,  in  language,  to  explain  the  difference  in  grada- 
tions of  shade  which  the  eye  perceives  between  a  beautifully 

>  [At  BolcytM,  bnilt  bjr  »■«  brathen  FiUppo  uid  Oddo  Gu^Moda,  in  Ilia] 
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rounded  and  dimpled  chin,  and  a  more  or  less  determinedly 
angular  one.  But  on  the  artist's  *^  accuracy*'  in  distinguishing 
and  representing  their  relative  depths,  not  in  one  feature 
only,  but  in  the  harmony  of  all,  depend  his  powers  of 
expressing  the  charm  of  beauty,  or  the  force  of  character ; 
and  his  means  of  enabling  us  to  know  Joan  of  Arc  from 
Fair  Rosamond. 

4.  Of  these  three  tasks,  outline,  colour,  and  shade,  out- 
line, in  perfection,  is  the  most  difficult;  but  students  must 
b^[in  with  that  task,  and  are  masters  when  they  can  see 
to  the  end  of  it,  thou^  they  never  reach  it. 

To  colour  is  easy  if  you  can  see  colour;  and  impossible 
if  you  cannot* 

To  shade  is  very  difficult;  and  the  perfections  of  light 
and  shadow  have  b^n  rendered  by  few  masters ;  but  in  the 
degree  sufficient  for  good  work,  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  student  of  £ur  capacity  who  takes  pains. 

5.  The  order  in  which  students  usually  learn  these  three 
processes  of  art  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  difficulty. 
They  begin  with  outline,  proceed  to  shade,  and  conclude 
in  colour.  While,  naturally,  any  clever  house  decorator  can 
colour,  and  any  patient  Academy  pupil  shade;  but  Raphael 
at  his  ftiU  strength  is  plagued  with  his  outline,  and  tries 
half  a  dozen  backwards  and  forwards  before  he  pricks  his 
chosen  one  down.t 

6.  Nevertheless,  both  the  other  exercises  should  be 
practised  with  this  of  outline,  from  the  beginning.  We 
must  outiine  the  space ,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  colour,  or 
explained  by  shade;  but  we  cannot  handle  the  brush  too 
soon,  nor  too  long  continue  the  exercises  of  the  lead  |  point. 

*  A  great  man j  people  do  not  know  green  from  red ;  and  such  kind  of 
persons  are  apt  to  feel  it  their  duty  to  write  scientific  treatises  on  colour, 
edifying  to  the  art-world.^ 

t  Beautiful  and  true  shade  can  be  produced  by  a  machine  fitted  to  the 
surface,  but  no  machine  can  outline. 

I  See  explanation  of  term,  p.  369. 

^  [Compare  Raskin's  letter  on  a  paper  by  Dr.  Liebreich  in  Vol  X.  p.  ^S8,  and  AH 
of  England,  §  182.] 
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Every  system  is  imperfect  which  pays  more  than  a  balanced 
and  equitable  attention  to  any  one  of  the  three  skills,  ISmt 
all  are  necessary  in  equal  perfecticm  to  the  completeness  of 
power.  There  will  indeed  be  found  great  differences  between 
the  fiEiculties  of  different  pupils  to  express  themsdves  by  one 
or  other  of  these  methods;  and  the  natural  dispositkm  to 
give  character  by  delineation,  charm  by  colour,  or  force  1^ 
shade,  may  be  discreetly  encouraged  by  the  master,  after 

moderate  skill  has  been  attained 
in  the  collateral  exercises.  But 
the  first  condition  of  steady  pio* 
gress  fot  every  pupil, — ^no  matter 
what  their  gifts,  or  genius, — ^is  that 
they  should  be  taught  to  draw 
a  calm  and  true  outiine,  entirely 
decisive,  and  admitting  no  error 
avoidable  by  patience  and  atten- 
tion. 

7.  We  will  b^rin  therefore 
with  the  simplest  conceivable 
practice  of  this  skill,  taking  for 
subject  the  two  elementary  forms 
which  the  shepherd  of  F^sole  gives  us,  (Fig.  1,)  supporting 
the  desk  of  the  master  of  Geometry. 

You  will  find  the  original  bas-relief  represented  very 
sufficiently  in  the  nineteenth  of  the  series  of  photographs 
jfrom  the  Tower  of  Giotto,^  and  may  thus  for  yourself  ascer- 
tain the  accuracy  of  this  outline,  which  otherwise  you 
might  suppose  careless,  in  that  the  suggested  square  is  not 
a  true  one,  having  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles;  nor 
is  it  set  upright,  but  with  the  angle  on  your  right  hand 
higher  than  the  opposite  one,  so  as  partly  to  comply  with 
the  slope  of  the  desk.  But  this  is  one  of  the  first  signs 
that  the  sculpture   is   by  a   master's  hand.     And   the   first 

'  [The  Shepherd's  Tower,  A  Series  of  Photographs  of  the  Sculptures  of  Giotto's  Tower. 
To  illustrate  Part  vi,  qf  Mornings  in  Florence  (1881) :  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of 
this  edition.  See  the  reference  to  this  figure  (''the  type  of  mensorationy  circle  in 
square  ")  in  Mornings  in  Florence,  §  138.] 
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thing  a  modem  restorer  would  do,  would  be  to  ^*  correct 
the  mistake,*'  and  give  you,  instead,  the,  to  him»  more 
satisfetctory  arrangement.    (Fig.  2.) 

8.  We  must  not,  however,  permit  ourselves,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  days,  to  draw  inaccurate  squares ;  such  liberty  is 
only  the  final  reward  of  obedience,  and  the 
generous  breaking  of  law,  only  to  be  allowed 
to  the  loyaL 

Take  your  compasses,  therefore,  and  your 
ruler,  and  smooth  paper  over  which  your  pen 
will  glide  unchecked.  And  take  above  all 
things  store  of  patience ;  and  then, — but  for 
what  is  to  be  done  then,  the  directions  had 
best  be  reserved  to  a  fresh  chapter,  which, 
as  it  will  begin  a  group  of  exercises  of  which  you  will  not 
at  once  perceive  the  intention,  had  better,  I  think,  be  pre- 
ceded by  this  following  series  of  general  aphorisms,  which 
I  wrote  for  a  young  Italian  painter,  as  contaimng  what 
was  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  him  in  briefest  fbrm;  and 
which  for  the  same  reason  I  here  give,  before  entering  on 
specific  practice. 
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I. 


The  greatest  art  represents  everything  with  absolute 
sincerity,  as  far  as  it  is  able.  But  it  chooses  the  best 
things  to  represent,  and  it  places  them  in  the  best  order  in 
which  they  can  be  seen.  You  can  only  judge  of  what  is 
best 9  in  process  of  time,  by  the  bettering  of  your  own  char- 
acter.    What  is  true,  vou  can  leam  now.  if  vou  will. 


II. 


Make  your  studies  always  of  the  real  size  of  things.  A 
man  is  to  be  drawn  the  size  of  a  man;  and  a  cherry  the 
size  of  a  cherry. 


■  ■   -«Sttt  t  cannot  draw  an  elephant  his  real  size"  ? 

Thns  !■  no  occasion  for  you  to  draw  an  elephant 

**  Bat  nobody  can  draw  Mont  Blanc  his  real  size "  f 
■    Noi     Therefore  nobody  caii  draw   Mont    Blanc  at  aD;  ' 
iMt  Onty  a  distant   view  of   Mont    Blanc.      Vou    may  also 
dnw  a  dntant  view  of  a  man,  and  of  an  elephant,  if  you 
Bke;  bnt  you  must  take  care  that  it  is  seen  to   be  so,  and 
not  mittihiti  for  a  drawing  of  a  pigmy,  or  a  mouse,  aev. 

**  But  tiM^re  is  a  great  deal  of  good  miniature  painting  "  '. 

Tos,  and  a  great  deal  of  Hnc  cameo-cutting.      But  I  am 
r  to  taach  you   to   be  a  painter,  not  a  locket-deooraUir. 


Diieet  all  your  first  efforts  to  acquire  the  power  of 
dnwipg  an  absolutely  accurate  outline  of  any  object,  of  its 
nal  SMb  ai  it  appears  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  twelve 
Ibet  fiom  the  eye.  All  greatest  art  represents  objects  at 
not  kn  than  this  distance;  becjiuse  you  cannot  see  the  tail 
atatnre  and  action  of  a  man  if  you  go  nearer  him.  The 
diflbnnce  between  the  appearance  of  anything — say  a  bird, 
fruit,  or  leaf — at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet  or  more,  and  its 
appearance  looked  at  closely,  is  the  first  difference  alao  be- 
tween Titian's  painting  of  it,  and  a  Dutchman's. 


Do  not  think,  by  learning  the  nature  or  structure  of  a 
thing,  that  you  can  learn  to  draw  it  Anatomy  is  necessary 
in  the  educatitm  of  surgeons;  botany  in  that  of  apothe- 
caries; and  geology  in  that  of  miners.  But  none  of  the 
three  wiU  enable  you  to  draw  a  man,  a  flower,  or  a  moun- 
tain. You  can  learn  to  do  that  only  by  looking  at  Uiem; 
not  by  cutting  them  to  pieces.  And  don't  think  you  can 
paint  a  peach,  because  you  know  there's  a  stone  inside ; 
oar  a  fiui^  because  you  know  a  ^ull  is. 
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V. 

Next  to  outlining  things  accurately,  of  their  true  form 
you  must  learn  to  colour  them  delicately,  of  their  true 
colour. 

If  you  can  match  a  colour  accurately,  and  lay  it  deli- 
cately, you  are  a  painter ;  as,  if  you  can  strike  a  note  surely, 
and  deliver  it  clearly,  you  are  a  singer.  You  may  then 
choose  what  you  will  paint,  or  what  you  will  sing. 


VII. 

A  pea  is  green,  a  cherry  red,  and  a  blackberry  black, 
all  round. 

VIII. 

Every  light  is  a  shade,  compared  to  higher  lights,  till 
you  come  to  the  sun ;  and  every  shade  is  a  light,  compared 
to  deeper  shades,  till  you  come  to  the  night.  When,  there- 
fore, you  have  outlined  any  space,  you  have  no  reason  to 
ask  whether  it  is  in  light  or  shade,  but  only,  of  what  colour 
it  is,  and  to  what  depth  of  that  colour. 


IX. 

You  will  be  told  that  shadow  is  grey.     But  Correggio, 
when  he  has  to  shade  with  one  colour,  takes  red  chalk. 


X. 

You  will  be  told  that  blue  is  a  retiring  colour,^  because 
distant  moimtains  are  blue.  The  sun  setting  behind  them 
is  nevertheless  farther  off,  and  you  must  paint  it  with  red 
or  yellow. 

>  [See  on  this  tnlgeet,  VoL  XIII.  ^  218,  and  eboTe,  p.  157.] 
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"Please  paint  me  my  white  cat,"  said  little  Imelda. 
"  Child,"  answered  the  Bolognese  Professor,  "  in  the  grand 
school,  all  cats  are  grey." 


Fine  weather  is  pleasant ;  but  if  your  picture  is  beauti- 
ful, people  will  not  ask  whether  the  sun  is  out  or  in. 


When  you  speak  to  your  friend  in  the  street,  you  take 
him  into  the  shade.  When  you  wish  to  think  you  can 
speak  to  him  in  your  picture,  do  the  same. 


Be  economical  in  everything,  but  especially  in  candles. 
When  it  is  time  to  light  them,  go  to  bed.  But  the  worst 
waste  of  them  is  drawing  by  them. 


Never,  if  you  can  help  it,  miss  seeing  the  sunset  and 
the  dawn.^  And  never,  if  you  can  help  it,  see  anything  but 
dreams  between  them. 


"  A  fine  picture,  you  say  ? "  "  The  finest  possible ;  St. 
Jerome,  and  his  lion,  and  his  arm-chair.  St.  Jerome  was 
painted  by  a  saint,  and  the  Lion  by  a  hunter,  and  the  chair 
by  an  upholsterer." 

My  compliments.  It  must  be  veiy  fine ;  but  I  do  not 
care  to  see  it. 

*  [Compan  VoL  III.  p.  286,  ftud  bdow,  p.  418.) 
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"Three  pictures,  you  say?  and  by  Carpacciol'*  "Yes — 
St.  Jerome,  and  his  lion,  and  his  arm-chair.  Which  will  you 
see  ? "    "  What  does  it  matter  ?    The  one  I  can  see  soonest  **  * 


XVIII. 

Great  painters  defeat  Death ; — ^the  vile,  adorn  him,  and 
adore.* 

XIX. 

If  the  picture  is  beautiful,  copy  it  as  it  is ;  if  ugly,  let 
it  alone.     Only  Heaven,  and  Death,  know  what  it  teas. 

XX. 

"The  King  has  presented  an  Etruscan  vase,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  to  the  Museum  of  Naples.  What 
a  pity  I  cannot  draw  it  1 " 

In  the  meantime,  the  housemaid  has  broken  a  kitchen 
teacup ;  let  me  see  if  you  can  draw  one  of  the  pieces. 

XXI. 

When  you  would  do  your  best,  stop,  the  moment  you 
begin  to  feel  difficulty.  Your  drawing  will  be  the  best  you 
can  do;  but  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  another  so  good 
to-morrow. 

XXII. 

When  you  would  do  better  than  your  best,  put  your 
full  strengdi  out,  the  moment  you  feel  a  difficulty.  You 
will  spoil  your  drawing  to-day ;  but  you  will  do  better  than 
your  to-day's  best,  to-morrow. 

1  [For  Ruskin's  account  of  thete  pictures  at  Venice,  see  St,  Mar1^9  Rest,  ''The 
Shrine  of  the  Slaves."] 

'  [For  the  love  of  death  and  horror  in  morbid  art  compare  VoL  VI.  pp.  307-399, 
and  Lecturei  on  Art,  §§  15,  60.] 
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"The  enemy  is  too  strong  for  me  to-day,"  said  the  wise 
young  general.  "  I  won't  fight  him ;  but  T  won't  lose  si^t 
€>f  him." 


"  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  my  colours,  now,"  said  the 
proud  yoimg  scholar.  "  So  could  I,  at  your  age,"  answered 
the  master;  "but  now,  I  can  only  do  what  other  people 
Uke." 
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Elemental^   Drawing .  Plate 
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CHAPTER  III 

FIRST  EXERCISE  IN  RIGHT  LINES,  THE  QUARTERING 

OF  ST.  GEORGE'S  SHIELD 

1.  Take  your  compasses,*  and  measuring  an  inch  on  your 
ivory  rule,^  mark  that  dimension  by  the  two  dots  at  B  and 
C,  (see  the  uppermost  figure  on  the  left  in  Plate  I.)  and  with 
your  black  ruler  draw  a  straight  line  between  them,  with  a 
fine  steel  pen  and  common  ink.t  Then  measure  the  same 
length,  of  an  inch,  down  from  B,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as 
you  can,  and  mark  the  point  A ;  and  divide  the  height  A  B 
into  four  equal  parts  with  the  compasses,  and  mark  them 
with  dots,  drawing  every  dot  as  a  neatly  circular  point, 
clearly  visible.  This  last  finesse  will  be  an  essential  part  of 
your  drawing  practice ;  it  is  very  irksome  to  draw  such  dots 
patiently,  and  very  difficult  to  draw  them  well. 

Then  mark,  not  now  by  measure,  but  by  eye,  the  re- 
maining comer  of  the  square,  D,  and  divide  the  opposite 
side  C  D,  by  dots,  opposite  the  others  as  nearly  as  you  can 
guess.  Then  draw  four  level  lines  without  a  ruler,  and 
without  raising  your  pen,  or  stopping,  slowly,  from  dot  to 
dot,  across  the  square.  The  four  lines  altogether  should  not 
take  less, — but  not  much  more, — ^than  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
in  the  drawing,  or  about  four  seconds  each.  Repeat  this 
practice  now  and  then,  at  leisure  minutes,  until  you  have 
got  an  approximately  well-drawn  group  of  five  Unes;  the 
point  D  being  successfrilly  put  in  accurate  comer  of  the 

*  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  devise  a  quite  simple  and  sufficient  case 
of  drawing  instruments  for  ray  schools.  But,  at  all  events,  the  complete 
instrument-case  must  include  the  ivory  scale,  the  black  parallel  rule,  a 
divided  quadrant  (which  I  will  give  a  drawing  of  when  it  is  wanted),  one 
pair  of  simple  compasses,  and  one  fitted  with  pen  and  pencil. 

t  Any  dark  colour  that  will  wash  off  their  fingers  may  be  prepared  for 
children. 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  38.1 
365 
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square.  Then  similarly  divide  the  lines  A  D  and  B  C,  by 
the  eye,  into  four  parts,  and  complete  the  figure  as  on  the 
right  hand  at  the  top  of  Plate  1,  and  test  it  by  drawing 
diagonals  across  it  through  the  comers  of  the  squares,  till 
you  can  draw  it  true. 

2.  Contesting  your^lf  for  some  time  mth  this  «,»„« 
of  sixteen  quarters  for  hand  practice,  draw  also,  with  ex- 
tremest  accinracy  of  measurement  possible  to  you,  and  finely 
ruled  lines  such  as  those  in  the  plate,  the  inch  square,  with 
its  side  sometimes  divided  into  three  parts,  isometimes  into 
five,  and  sometimes  into  six,  completing  the  interior  nine, 
twenty-five,  and  thirty-six  squares  with  utmost  predsion; 
and  do  not  be  satisfied  with  these  till  diagonals  afterwards 
drawn,  as  in  the  figure,  pass  precisely  through  the  angles  of 
the  squares. 

Then,  as  soon  as  you  can  attain  moderate  precision  in 
instrumental  drawing,  construct  the  central  figure  in  the 
plate,  drawing,  first,  the  square ;  then,  the  lines  of  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  from  the  midmost  division  of  the  side  divided 
into  five.  Then  draw  the  ciu^es  of  the  shield,  from  the 
uppermost  comers  of  the  cross-bar,  for  centres;  thai  the 
vertical  bar,  also  one-fifth  of  the  square  in  breadth;  lastly, 
find  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  draw  the  enclosing  circle, 
to  test  the  precision  of  all.  More  advanced  pupils  may 
draw  the  inner  line  to  mark  thickness  of  shield ;  and  lightly 
tint  the  cross  with  rose-colour. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  plate  is  a  first  study  of  a 
feather,  for  exercise  later  on ;  it  is  to  be  copied  with  a  fine 
steel  pen  and  common  ink,  having  been  so  drawn  with  de- 
cisive  and  visible  lines,  to^orm  stea^jngss  ^^  Ha^  * 

*  The  original  drawings  for  all  these  plates  will  be  put  in  the  Sheffield 
Museum ;  ^  but  if  health  renudns  to  me,  I  will  prepare  others  of  the  same 
kind^  only  of  different  subjects^  for  the  other  schools  of  St.  George.  The 
engravings^  by  Mr.  Allen's  good  skilly  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  better  than  the 
originals  for  all  practical  purposes ;  especially  as  my  hand  now  shakes  more 
than  his,  in  small  work. 

^  [This  intentiou  was  uot^  huwever,  fulfilled  ;  the  Museum  possesses  only  the 
origiual  drawing  of  Plate  V.] 
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CONSTRUCTION  FOR  PLACING  THE   HONOURPOIN 
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8.  The  feather  is  one  of  the  smallest  firom  the  upper 
edge  of  a  hen's  wing;  the  pattern  is  obscure,  and  not  so 
well  adapted  for  practice  as  others  to  be  given  subsequaiUy, 
but  I  like  best  to  begin  with  this,  under  St.  Greorge's  shield ; 
and  whether  you  can  copy  it  or  not,  if  you  have  any  natural 
feeling  for  beauty  of  line,  you  will  see,  by  comparing  the 
two,  that  the  shield  form,  mechanically  constructed,  is 
meagre  and  stiff;  and  also  that  it  would  be  totally  impos- 
sible to  draw  the  curves  which  terminate  the  feather  bdow 
by  any  mechanical  law;  much  less  the  various  curves  of 
its  filaments.  Nor  can  we  draw  even  so  simple  a  form  as 
that  of  a  shield  beautifully,  by  instruments.  But  we  may 
come  nearer,  by  a  more  complex  construction,  to  beautiAil 
form ;  and  define  at  the  same  time  the  heraldic  limits  of  the 
bearings.  This  finer  method  is  given  in  Plate  II.,  on  a 
scale  twice  as  large,  the  shield  being  here  two  inches  wide. 
And  it  is  to  be  constructed  as  follows. 

4.  Draw  the  square  A  B  C  D,  two  inches  on  the  side, 
with  its  diagonals  A  C,  B  D,  and  the  vertical  P  Q  through 
its  centre  O ;  and  observe  that,  henceforward,  I  shall  always 
use  the  word  " vertical **  for  "perpendicular,"  and  "level" 
for  "horizontal,"  being  shorter,  and  no  less  accurate. 

Divide  O  Q,  O  P,  each  into  three  equal  parts  by  the 
points,  K,  a ;  N,  d. 

Through  a  and  d  draw  the  level  lines,  cutting  the  diago- 
nals in  6,  c,  e,  and  f\  and  produce  b  c,  cutting  the  sides  of 
the  square  in  m  and  n,  as  far  towards  <r  and  y  as  you  see 
will  be  necessary. 

With  centres  m  and  n,  and  the  equal  radii  m  a,  n  a^ 
describe  semicircles,  cutting  x  y  in  a:  and  y.  With  centres 
cc  and  t/,  and  the  equal  nuUi  x  n^  y  m^  describe  arcs, 
m  y  n  Vf  cutting  each  other  and  the  Hne  Q  P,  produced, 
in  V. 

The  precision  of  their  concurrence  will  test  your  accuracy 
of  construction. 

5.  The  form  of  shield  B  C  V,  thus  obtained,  is  not  a 
perfect  one,  because  no  perfect  form  (in  the  artist's  sense 
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of  the  word  "  perftsctness ")  can  be  dnwn  gecnnetrically ; 
but  it  approximately  represents  the  central  type  of  Rngliatf 
shield. 

It  is  necessaiy  for  you  at  once  to  leain  the  names  of 
the  nine  points  thus  obtained,  called  "honour-points,"  1^ 
which  the  arrangement  and  measures  of  bearings  are  de- 
termined. 

All  shields  are  considered  heraldically  to  be  square  in 
the  field,  so  that  they  can  be  divided  accurately  into 
quarters. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  formerly  recognized  geometrical 
method  of  placing  the  honour-points  in  this  field:  —  that 
which  1  have  here  given  will  be  found  convenient  for  strict 
measurement  of  the  proportions  of  bearings. 

6.  Considering  the  square  A  B  C  D  as  the  field,  aod 
removing  from  it  the  lines  of  construction,  the  honour- 
points  are  seen  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  plate. 

These  are  their  names, — 


a  Middle  Chief 
b  Dexter  Chief 
c  Sinister  Chief 

K   Honour 

O  Fesse 

N  Nuiiibril 
d  Middle  Base 
c  Dexter  Uase 

/'  Sinister  Base 


point. 


I  have  placed  these  letters,  with  iwjme  trouble,  as  I  think 
best  for  help  of  your  memory. 

The  a,  b,  c;  d,  e,  f,  are,  I  think,  most  conveniently 
placed  in  upper  and  under  series :  I  could  not,  therefore, 
put  /  for  the  Fesse  point,  but  the  O  will  remind  you 
of  it  as  the  sign  for  a  belt  or  girdle.  Then  K  will  stand 
for   knighthood,   or   the   honour-point,   and    putting   N    for 
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the  numbril,  which  is  otherwise  difficult  to  remember,  we 
have,  reading  down,  the  syllable  KON,  tiie  Teutonic  be- 
ginning of  KONI6  or  King,  all  which  may  be  easily  r^ 
membered. 

And  now  look  at  the  first  plate  of  the  large  Oxford 
series.*  It  is  engraved  from  my  free-hand  drawing  in  the 
Oxford  schools;  and  is  to  be  copied,  as  that  drawing  is 
executed,  with  pencil  and  colour. 

In  which  sentence  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
difiiculty  of  expression  which  has  long  teazed  me,  and  which 
I  must  now  conclusively,  with  the  reader's  good  help,  over- 
come. 

7.  In  all  classical  English  writing  on  art,  the  word 
"  pencil," — in  all  classical  French  writing,  the  word  "  pin- 
ceau," — and  in  all  classical  Italian  writing,  the  word  **pen- 
nello,"  means  the  painters  instrument,  the  brush. t 

It  is  entirely  desirable  to  return,  in  England,  to  this 
classical  use  with  constant  accuracy,  and  resolutely  to  call 
the  black-lead  pencil,  the  "lead-crayon";  or,  for  shortness, 
simply  '^the  lead."  In  this  book  I  shall  generally  so  call 
it,  saying,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  this  diagram,  "  draw 
it  first  with  the  lead."  "Crayon,**  from  "craie,"  chalk,  I 
shall  use  instead  of  "chalk";  meaning  when  I  say  black 
crayon,  common  black  chalk;  and  when  I  say  white  crayon, 
common  white  chalk ;  while  I  shall  use  indifferently  the 
word  "pencil"  for  the  instrument  whether  of  water-colour 
or  oil  painting. 

8.  Construct  then  the  whole  of  this  drawing,  Plate  1, 

*  See  notice  of  this  series  in  Preface.^ 

t  The  Latin  ''  penicillum "  originally  meant  a  ''  little  tail/'  as  of  the 
ermine.  My  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor^  infonns  me  that  Newtoa  was  the 
first  to  Apply  the  word  to  light,  meaning  a  pointed  group  of  rays. 

'  [See  above,  p.  346  n.  The  plate  iu  question  was  engrared  but  not  published. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  the  upper  figure  in  Plate  II.  here  (p.  QG7),  on  a  larger  scale  and 
with  the  letters  omitted.  In  the  original  drawing  (Na  6  iu  the  Rudimentary  Series 
of  the  Oxford  Drawing  School)  the  lines  and  points  are  drawn  in  carmine.] 

«  [Fin  Mr.  Tylor,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  107  n. ;  Deucalion,  ii.  ch.  i.  ("  Living  Waves  "), 
and  Fort  C^vigitra,  Letter  82.] 

XV.  2  A 


Olidld  Mrfn,  6rst  with  a  light  lead  line;  thai  take  an 
OldfaMirj*  eUKl's  hair  pencil,  and  with  free  hand  follow  the 
ksd  liiMB  fak  Oblour.  Indian  red  is  the  colour  generally  to 
be  tued  fiir  nntctice,  being  clieap  and  sufHciently  dark,  but 
"yka  or  <«nimfr  work  more  pleasant]}*  for  a  difficult  exercise 
likethk 

0.  In  hjnoff  the  colour  lines,  you  may  go  over  and  over 
■giiiit  to  jofai  them  and  make  them  even,  as  often  as  you 
\Eki6,  but  amil  not  thicken  the  thin  ones ;  nor  interrupt  the 
tMiJEncw  of  tike  stronger  outline  so  as  to  coniiise  them  at 
iD  with  eidl  other.  Giotto,  Di'irer,  or  Mant^^na,  would 
dmr  timn  at  once  without  pause  or  visible  error,  as  far  as 
tile  oofenr  fai  the  pencil  lasted.  Only  two  or  three  years 
■00  I  eoald  nearly  have  done  so  myself,  but  mv  hand  now 
diekei  a  little;  tbe  dnwing  in  the  Ozfixd  adieala  ia  how- 
ever Tory  little  retooched  over  the  flnt  line. 

10.  We  win  at  this  point  karc  our  hiaaMij.t  beeaoae 

•  TIm*  k  to  M7,  Mt  a  jftMutktij  mmA  ami  brt  lia  It  b«  «f  foad 
fMU^.     UBckr  the  aowdHfcaM  at  omOowliig  w—fth  wUah  nwwd  am 


f^ 


uMcmti  naadMMtoc  tadntay,  I  iod  •  matmt  tendawr  li  mj  umatk  to 
wpeowlr  to  fldfaot  uid  hwihi  »my  "Mr  aid  Owb  I 
■an  •  NaiHat  mtam  a  nA  wMih  bnids  «p  wkon  It  taMbn  Um  phmt, 
•ad  BBBdM  fai  the  iim  of  a  lili  heofc.  If  1  «hte  pmlnM  of  a  iMlto^ 
he— or  Ae— njt  to  me,  "Quit  I  do  wtaeOOng  wKb  tUt^"  "Yei,— 
•omething,  certainly.  Perhaps  you  may  paste  with  it;  but  you  can't 
draw.  Suppose  I  wat  a  fendng-matter,  aiid  you  told  rae  you  couldn't 
aSbrd  to  buy  a  foil, — would  you  expect  me  to  teach  you  to  fence  with  a 
poker  ? " 

t  Under  tbe  general  influence  of  Mr.  Gradgrind,  there  bat  been  lately 
published  a  book  of  Heraldry  fotmded  on  facU  (The  Ptnuwant  of  Armt, 
— Chatto  and  Wrndus)!  which  U  worth  buying,  for  two  reaioni;  the  first, 
that  its  "facts"  are  entirely  trustworthy  and  useful;  (well  illustrated  in 
minor  woodcut  also,  and,  many,  very  curious  and  new,)  —  the  second 
that  the  writer's  total  ignorance  of  art,  and  his  education  among  vulgar 
modernisms,  have  oanaed  him  to  give  figure-illustrationi^  wherever  be  draws 
either  man  or  beast,  as  at  pages  6s  and  106,  whose  horrible  vulgarity  will 
be  of  good  future  service  as  a  type  to  us  of  the  maximum  in  that  particular. 
But  the  curves  of  shield*  are,  throughout,  admirably  chosen  and  drawn,  to 
the  point  mechanically  possible. 

>  [Tia  AtrnthmK  ^  Armt;  or,  BenMty  PatatiM  mm  FaeU.  By  J.  R.  PlaocM, 
Esq.,T.8.A.,  8om«rset  Herald  (3rd  Mlition),  Chatto  &  Wlndns  (1B7<).  He  vood- 
«ut  on  p.  6S  i*  of  "Simon  da  Hontfort,  man  the  windows  of  the  Cathedral  of 
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we  cannot  better  the  form  of  our  shield  until  we  can  draw 
lines  of  more  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  more  varied  and 
interesting,  curvature,  for  its  sides.  And  in  order  to  do  this 
we  must  learn  how  to  construct  and  draw  curves  which  can- 
not be  drawn  with  any  mathematical  instrument,  and  yet 
whose  course  is  perfectly  determined 

Chartret" ;  that  on  p.  106,  ''  Arms  of  Henry  III.^  from  Westminrter  Abbey."  For 
another  reference  to  the  book,  tee  below,  ch.  vi.  §  2.  Hard  Timei  (which  opens  with 
Mr.  Gradgrind's  aajring,  ^'  Now,  what  I  want  ii.  Facts  '0  ^"^^  ^^  Ruskin's  opinion  one 
of  Dickeiu's  greatest  works  (see  Unto  ThU  Latt,  §  10  n.).] 


■   m  -    .* 


I.  Among  tire  objects  familiarly  visible  to  us,  and  usually 
regarded  witli  sentiments  of  admiration,  few  are  more 
classically  representative  of  Giotto's  second  figure,  inscribed 
in  his  square,'  than  that  by  common  consent  given  by  civi- 
liied  nations  to  their  pieces  of  money.  We  may,  I  hope, 
under  fortunate  augurj*.  limit  ourselves  at  first  to  the  out- 
line (as,  in  nnisic,  young  students  usually  be^n  with  the 
song),  of  Sixpence. 

2.  Supposing  you  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  coin, 
may  I  ask  you  to  lay  it  before  you  on  a  stiff  card.  Do 
you  think  it  looks  round  ?  It  does  not,  unless  you  look 
exactly  down  on  it.  But  let  us  suppose  you  do  so,  and 
have  to  draw  its  outline  under  that  simple  condition. 

Take  your  pen,  and  do  it  then,  beside  the  sixpence. 

'*  You  cannot  ? " 

Neitlier  can  I.  Giotto  could,^  and  perhaps  after  working 
due  time  under  the  laws  of  F^ole,  you  may  be  able  to  do 
it,  too,  approximately.  If  I  were  as  young  as  you,  I  should 
at  least  encourage  that  hope.  In  the  meantime  you  must 
do  it  ignominiously,  with  compasses.  Take  your  pen- 
eompasses,  and  draw  with  them  a  circle  the  size  of  a 
sixpence.* 

*  Not  all  young  studenta  can  even  mansge  their  compasses;  and  it  h 
well  to  get  over  this  difficulty  witti  deliberate  and  immediate  effort.  Hold 
your  cotnpaaieB  upright,  and  lightly,  by  the  joint  at  the  top ;  fix  one  point 
quite  firm,  and  carry  the  other  round  it  any  quantity  of  times  without 
touchiog  the  paper,  as  if  you  were  spinning  a  top  without  quitting  hold 
of  it     The  fingers  have  to  shift  as  the  compasses  revolve;  and,  when  well 
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&  When  it  is  done,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  be  satisfied 
with  it  as  the  outline  of  a  sixpence.^  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  might  just  as  well  stand  for  the  outline  of  the 
moon;  and  in  the  second,  though  it  is  true,  or  accurate,  in 
the  mere  quality  of  bemg  a  cirde,  either  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  inner  side  of  the  black  line  must  be  smaller,  or 
that  enclosed  by  the  outside  larger,  than  the  area  of  a 
sixpence.  So  the  closer  you  can  screw  the  compass-pointy 
the  better  you  will  be  pleased  with  your  line:  only  it  must 
always  happen  even  with  the  most  delicate  line,  so  long  as 
it  has  thickness  at  all,  that  its  inner  edge  is  too  small,  or 
its  outer  too  large.  It  is  best,  therefore,  that  the  error 
should  be  divided  between  these  two  excesses,  and  that  the 
centre  of  the  line  should  coincide  with  the  contour  of  the 
object.  In  advanced  practice,  however,  outline  is  properly 
to  be  defined  as  the  narrowest  portion  which  can  be 
conveniently  laid  of  a  dark  backgroimd  round  an  object 
which  is  to  be  relieved  in  light,  or  of  a  light  background 
round  an  object  to  be  relieved  in  shade.  The  Venetians 
often  leave  tiheir  fiirst  bright  outlines  gleaming  round  their 
dark  figures,  after  the  rest  of  the  background  has  been 
added. 

practised,  should  do  so  without  stopping,  checking,  or  accelerating  the 
motion  of  the  point.  Practise  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  till  you  get  skil- 
ful in  this  action,  considering  it  equally  disgraceful  that  the  fixed  point  of 
the  compasses  should  slip,  or  that  it  should  bore  a  hole  in  the  paper.  After 
you  are  enough  accustomed  to  the  simple  mechanism  of  the  revolution, 
depress  the  second  point,  and  draw  any  quantity  of  circles  with  it,  large 
and  small,  till  you  can  draw  them  throughout,  continuously,  with  perfect 


*  If  any  student  object  to  the  continued  contemplation  of  so  vulgar 
an  object,  I  must  pray  him  to  observe  that,  vulgar  as  it  may  be,  the  idea  of 
it  is  contentedly  allowed  to  mingle  with  our  most  romantic  ideals.  I  find 
this  entry  in  my  diary  for  26th  January,  1876: — ^''To  Crystal  Palace,  through 
squalor  and  rags  of  declining  Dulwich :  very  awfuL  In  palace  afterwards, 
with  organ  playing  above  its  rows  of  ghastly  cream-coloured  amphitheatre 
seats,  with  'SIXPENCE'  in  letters  as  large  as  the  organist,— occupying 
the  full  field  of  sight  below  him.  Of  course,  the  names  of  Mendelssohn, 
Orpheus,  Apollo,  Jullien,  and  other  great  composers,  were  painted  somewhere 
in  the  panelling  above.  But  the  real  inscription — ^meant  to  be  practioally, 
and  therefore  divinely,  instructive— was  'SIXPENCE.' 


»  9» 


•7« 

.  4.  The  ;«F^  Tiitw  tfaa  ODtlinaj'tbeMibHilWMi  be 
•baolntdy  sanaite  wHfa  its  tamer  edgev  tU'  oalcti  «jgt 
fcetaig  of  no  oonRqMnie.  Tbna  Ae  flgiutk  nliarad  fa 
light  on  hhu^  Gteek  meeian  4nt  endoteA  witkaKaBef 
ttiiek  Usek  punt  abeit  the  <^|btb  «f  an  inch!  kneiiaAv 
««rda  mdted  faite  the  addej  hadcgitwnd.  ' '  '"' 
'  In  dark  oatMBa  on  -wl^  gnad,  hovevet,"jti  ia  oltaU 
Mceaaaiy  to  dnir  the  eztnnitia  !«it"dclieat*'lbna»Kitt 
Baea  which  ghre  the  Unit  with  tbaa  ohttr  -iiialnrl  «t  thalt 
ianei  edge;  dae  thv  iiMtiiR* '«o«U  Iwaeaw 'tas  iBg* 
Beantiftil  emnftotlef  tUa  fchil  W  wdtk  Ise  io  to^aaani  !m 
koe-diawing.^e^eciaHy  of-cUldRBh  by ;  Leeob;  mii'Bu 
Maurier,  is  AdmL'-  -'ny':    >',i!:i'.il 

•  Loom  Knea,  doubled  er  tiabled;  an  aiiiiia>lili*a  Immt 
U  woA  by  gpMct,  nerar  by  the  gieataat<  Buaten)  bat 
ttieae  are  otaly  tnttatire  j  yetaaiea  iif  aiiiriiiiiiil  aa  ta 
the  diiection  ta  WMi  the  rad-oiitliBe  ia  to  to  teaBf 

tM.  ;■,.:,■;.,,     ,■• r, 

S.  The  flnene»«f  an  outHae  ia  ot  ooane:  tv  to  aati< 
■ated  in  rdatioa  «i  the  ilw  efthe  oijeet  it  dettMa.^  A 
ebalk  aketoh  on  tto'Watt  mKy  to  a  ■»i*iy  aBhtla'OliBiiMl  rf 
a  huge  picture;  though  Holbein'  orBewick  would  to-aUa 
to  draw  a  compete  figure  within  the  width  of  one  of  ita 
lines.  And,  for  your  own  practice,  the  simplest  instru- 
ment is  the  best;  and  the  line  drawn  by  any  moderately 
well-cut  quill  pen,  not  crow  quill,  but  sacred  goose,  is  the 
means  of  all  art  which  you  have  first  to  master;  and  you 
may  be  sure  that,  in  the  end,  your  ptogress  in  all  this 
highest  skill  of  art  will  be  swift  in  proportion  to  the 
patience  with  which  in  the  outset  you  persist  in  exercises 
which  will  finally  enable  you  to  draw  with  ease  the  outline 
of  any  ol^ect  of  a  moderate   size,  (plainly   visible,  be  it 

■  [For  Leech  sad  Dn  Miarier,  Me  Art  qf  Sngland,  Lecture  v. ;  end  for  leerh,  aee 
eUo  Vol  XIV.  p.  332.] 

*  [On  thU  eubjact,  compere  Modem  Fainten,  voL  ir.,  where  Roildii  further  die- 
tJe^iahee  between  "  the  mere  ftoencae  of  iiutniiiient  in  the  ertiet'i  head,  end  the 
'  '  D  of  the  line  he  drewa"  (Vol.  VL  p.  247  H.).] 
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understood,  and  firmly  terminated,)^  with  an  unerring  and 
continuous  pen  line. 

6.  And  observe,  once  for  all,  there  is  never  to  be  any 
scrawling,  blotting,  or  splashing,  in  your  work,  with  pen 
or  anything  else.  But  especially  with  the  pen,  you  are 
to  avoid  rapid  motion,  because  you  will  be  easily  tempted 
to  it.  Remember,  therefore,  that  no  line  is  well  drawn 
unless  you  can  stop  your  hand  at  any  point  of  it  you 
choose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  must  be  consistent 
and  continuous,  otherwise  the  line  will  not  be  even. 

7.  It  is  not  indeed  possible  to  say  with  precision  how 
fast  the  point  may  move,  while  yet  the    eye  and  fingers 
retain   perfect    attention   and    directing   power    over   it^Ql   ' 
have  seen  a  great  master's  hand  flving  over  the  paper  as 


East  as  gnats  over  a  pool;  and  the  ink  left  by  the  liffht 
of  it,  so  pale,  that  it  gathered  into  shade  like  grey 
j— jinH   jff.  fhe^  contours^   and   fine  notf s  nf  nhArnpt/^r^ 
seized  with  the  accuracy  of  Holbein.     TRnt  gift  of  this  Unii-   \ 
IS  a  sign  of  the  ^rest ^artistic  faculty  and  tact;  you  need 


notauempt  to  gain  it,  for  if  it  is  m  you,  and  you  work 
continually,  the  power  will  come  of  itself;  and  if  it  is  not 
in  you,  will  never  come;  nor,  even  if  you  could  win  it,  is 
the  attainment  wholly  desirable.  Drawings  thus  executed 
are  always  imperfect,  however  beautiful:  they  are  out  of 
harmony  with  the  general  manner  and  scheme  of  service- 
able  art;  and  always,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  sign 
of  some  deficiency  of  earnestness  in  the  worker.  What- 
ever your  faculty  may  be,  deliberate  exercise  will  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  good  of  it;  while,  even  if  your  natural 
gift  for  drawing  be  small,  such  exercise  will  at  least  enable 
you  to  understand  and  admire,  both  in  art  and  nature, 
much  that  was  before  totally  profitless  or  sealed  to  you, 

8.  We   return,  then,  to    our  coin  study.    jTow,  if  we 
are  ever  to  draw  a  sixpence  in  a  real  picture,  we  need  not 

*  By  "firmly  tenniiiated/'  I  mean  having  an  outline  which  can  be  dnwn, 
as  that  of  your  lixpence,  or  a  book,  or  a  table.  You  can't  outline  a  bit 
of  cotton  wool,  or  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
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down  at  it 


^ 


think  that  it  can  always  be  done  by  looki 
like    a    hawk,    or   amisery    aoout    to   pounce 

distance. 


>o  now  raise  the  card,  with  the  coin  on  it,  slowly  to 
the  level  of  the  eye,  so  as  at  last  to  look  straight  over  its 
surface.  As  you  do  so,  gradually  the  circular  outline  of  it 
becomes '  compressed ;  and  between  the  position  in  which 
you  look  down  on  it,  seeing  its  outline  as  a  circle,  and 
the  position  in  which  you  look  across  it,  seeing  nothing 
but  its  edge,  there  are  thus  developed  an  infinite  series 
of  intermediate  outlines,  which,  as  they  approach  the 
circle,  resemble  that  of  an  egg^  and  as  they  approach  the 
straight  line,  that  of  a  rolling-pin;  but  which  are  all  ac- 
curately drawn  curves,  called  by  mathematicians  '^ellipses," 
or  curves  that  ** leave  out"  something;  in  this  first  practice 
you  see  they  leave  out  some  space  of  the  circle  they  are 
derived  from. 

9.  Now,  as  you  can  draw  the  circle  with  compasses,  so 
you  can  draw  any  ellipse  with  a  bit  of  thread  and  two 
pins.*  But  as  you  cannot  stick  your  picture  over  with  pins, 
nor  find  out,  for  any  given  ellipse,  without  a  long  mathe- 
matical operation,  where  the  pins  should  go,  or  how  long 
the  thread  should  be,  there  is  now  no  escape  for  you  from 
the  necessity  of  drawing  the  flattened  shape  of  the  sixpence 
with  free  hand. 

10.  And,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  little  more  ft-ee- 
dom  for  it,  we  will  take  a  larger,  more  generally  attainable, 
and  more  reverendly  classic  coin ;  namely,  the  "  Soldo,"  or 
solid  thing,  from  whose  Italian  name,  heroes  who  fight  for 
pay  were  first  called  Soldiers,  or,  in  English,  Pennyworth- 
men.^    Curiously,  on  taking  one  by  chance  out  of  my  pocket, 

*  No  method  of  drawing  it  by  points  will  give  a  finely  continuous  line, 
until  the  hand  is  free  in  passing  through  the  points. 


^  [For  these  derivations,  see  For$  Clavigeray  Letters  15,  37.] 
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it  proves  to  be  a  Double  Obolus,  (Charon's  feae !  ^ — and  back 
again,  let  us  hope,)  or  Ten  Mites,  of  which  two  make  a 
Five-thing.*    Inscribed  to  that  effect  on  one  side — 

MfiBOAON 

10 

AEHTA 

while  the  other  bears  an  effigy  not  quite  so  curly  in  the  hair 
as  an  ancient  Herakles,  written  around  thus, — 

rEQPri02  A 

BASIAEY2:  TON   EAAHNftN 

I  lay  this  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the  table ;  and,  the 
image  and  superscription*  being,  for  our  perspective  pur- 
poses, just  now  indifferent,  I  will  suppose  you  have  similarly 
placed  a  penny  before  you  for  contemplation. 

11.  Take  next  a  sheet  of  moderately  thick  note-paper, 
and  folding  down  a  piece  of  it  sharply,  cut  out  of  the  folded 
edge  a  small  flat  arch,  which,  when  you  open  the  sheet, 
will  give  you  an  oval  aperture,  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
penny. 

Holding  the  paper  with  this  opening  in  it  upright,  adjust 
the  opening  to  some  given  point  of  sight,  so  that  you  see 
the  penny  exactly  through  it.  You  can  trim  the  cut  edge 
till  it  fits  exactly,  and  you  will  then  see  the  penny  ap- 
parently painted  on  the  paper  between  you  and  it,  on  a 
smaller  scale. 

If  you  make  the  opening  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  oats 
and  hold  the  paper  near  you,  and  the  penny  two  or  three 
feet  back,  you  will  get  a  charming  Uttle  image  of  it,  very 
pretty  and  quaint  to  behold;  and  by  cutting  apertures  of 
different   sizes,  you  will  convince  yourself  that  you  don't 

^  [For  the  ferrymau's  fee  for  conveying  the  dead  across  the  Styx,  see  A  Joy /or 
Ever,  §  3  (VoL  XVX  n.  16),  and  TU  TortoUe  qfjBffina,  §  10.] 
'  [Mark  xiL  42 :  ^  two  mites  which  make  a  faithiug. '] 
>  [Matthew  xzii.  20.] 
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kiny  of  any  given  nze,  but  that  you  judge  of  its 
I  by  guessing  at  its  distance,  the  real  image  on 
of  the  eye  being  &r  smaller  than  the  smallest 
hole  yoa  can  cut  in  the  paper. 

II.  VotK  if.  supposing  you  already  have  some  skill  in 
piintai^  you  trj'  to  produce  an  image  of  the  penny  which 
AaU  look  exactly  like  it,  seen  through  any  of  these  open- 
im^  baride  the  opening,  you  will  soon  feel  bow  absurd  it 
ii  to  mriOb  the  opening  small,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
cknr  nUh  fineness  enough  c-"**"  to  imitate  the  image  seen 
Ifaoqril  my  of  these  diminishi  d  apertures.  But  if  you 
aot   tte  opening  only  n  hi  breadth   less  wide  than   the 

Min^  JOB  may  arrange  the  paper  close  to  it  by  putting 
ihm  end  and  penny  on  the  edge  of  a  book,  and  then  paint 
Ab  oaapiiB  image  of  what  you  see  (penny  only,  mind,  oot 
dw  OMt  diudow  of  it),  so  that  you  can't  tell  the  one  from 
the  other;  and  that  will  be  right,  if  your  only  object  is  to 
paint  tiw  penny.  It  will  be  right  also  for  a  flower,  or  a 
tnAf  or  a  feather,  or  aught  else  which  you  are  obser\Tng 
dnqpty  fixr  its  own  sake. 

18.  Bat  it  will  be  tmturtU-fajitary  painting,  not  great 
pdnter^s  painting.  A  great  painter  cares  only  to  paint  his 
pfnny  while  the  steward  gives  it  to  the  labourer,  or  his 
twt^nce  while  the  Good  Samaritan  gives  it  to  the  host^ 
And  then  it  must  be  so  painted  as  you  woold  see  it  at  the 
distance  where  you  can  also  see  the  Samaritan. 

14.  Perfectly,  however,  at  that  distance.  Not  sketched 
or  slurred,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  solid  Samaritan  in 
relief  from  the  aerial  twopence. 

And  by  being  "perfectly"  painted  at  that  distance,  I 
mean,  as  it  would  be  seen  by  the  human  eye  in  the  perfect 
power  of  youth.  That  for  ever  indescribable  instrumoit,  aid- 
less, is  the  proper  means  of  sight,  and  test  of  all  laws  of 
woA  which  bear  upon  aspects  of  things,  for  hirnian  beings.* 

>  [Matthew  zz.  9  (tk«  nanble  from  vhioh  Rnakia  took  Um  title  of  hit  book  Unto 
tkU  LaH) ;  Luko  x.  3fi.  tin.  JamaMii  haa  eollaeted  imtanoM  of  the  tnatmMit  in  art 
of  both  parabUa  (aee  her  flWonp  ^ew  Lord,  roL  i.  pp.  SM,  3a8>] 

*  [On  tUi  toA  mncib  of  RoaUn'*  dtaeonnM  entitled  7%(  B^i  Nml  waa  (mmcL] 
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15.  Having  gat  thus  much  of  general  principle  defined, 
we  return  to  our  own  immediate  business,  now  simplified 
by  having  ascertained  that  our  elliptic  outline  is  to  be  of 
the  width  of  the  penny  proper,  within  a  hair's-breadth,  so 
that,  practically,  we  may  take  accurate  measure  of  the 
diameter,  and  on  that  diameter  practise  drawing  ellipses  of. 
different  degrees  of  fatness.  If  you  have  a  master  to  help 
you,  and  see  that  they  are  well  drawn,  I  need  not  give  you 
farther  direction  at  this  stage;  but  if  not,  and  we  are  to 
go  on  by  ourselves,  we  must  have  some  more  compass  work ; 
which  reserving  for  next  chapter,  I  will  conclude  this  one 
with  a  few  words  to  more  advanced  students  on  the  use  of 
outUne  in  study  from  nature. 

16.  I.  Lead,  or  silver  point,  outline. 

It  is  the  only  one  capable  of  perfection,  and  the  best 
of  all  means  for  gaining  intellectual  knowledge  of  form. 
Of  the  degrees  in  which  shade  may  be  wisely  united  with 
it,  the  drawings  of  the  figure  in  the  early  Florentine  schools 
give  every  possible  example:  but  the  severe  method  of 
engraved  outline  used  on  Etruscan  metal-work  is  the 
standard  appointed  by  the  laws  of  F^sole.  The  finest  appli- 
cation of  such  method  may  be  seen  in  the  Florentine  en- 
gravings, of  which  more  or  less  perfect  facsimiles  are  given 
in  my  Ariadne  Florentina.  Raphael's  silver  point  outline, 
for  the  figure,  and  Turner's  lead  outline  in  landscape,  are 
beyond  all  rivalry  in  abstract  of  graceful  and  essential  fact. 
Of  Turner's  lead  outlines,  examples  enough  exist  in  the 
National  Gallery  to  supply  all  the  schools  in  England,  when 
they  are  properly  distributed.* 

17.  II.  Pen,  or  woodcut,  outline.  The  best  means  of 
primal  study  of  composition,  and  for  giving  vigorous  im- 
pression to  simple  spectators.     The  woodcuts  of  almost  any 

*  My  kind  friend  Mr.  Burton,  Is  now  so  fast  bringing  all  things  under  his 
control  into  good  working  order  at  the  National  Gallerj,  that  I  have  good 
hope^  bj  the  help  of  his  influence  with  the  Trustees,  such  distribution  may  be 
soon  effected.^ 


^  [See  on  this  subject,  VoL  XIII.  p.  608.] 
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Italian  books  towards  1500,  most  of  Diirer's  (a), — all  Hol- 
bein's ;  but  especially  those  of  the  "  Dance  of  Death "  (6), 
and  the  etchings  by  Turner  himself  in  the  **  Liber  Studi- 
orum/'  are  standards  of  it  (c).  With  a  light  wash  of  thin 
colour  above,  it  is  the  noblest  method  of  intellectual  study 
of  composition;  so  employed  by  all  the  great  Florentine 
draughtsmen,  and  by  Mantegna  (d).  Holbein  and  Turner 
carry  the  method  forward  into  full  chiaroscuro;  so  also  Sir 
Joshua  in  his  first  sketches  of  pictures  {e). 

18.  III.  Outline  with  the  pencil.  Much  as  I  have 
worked  on  illuminated  manuscripts,  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  distinguish,  clearly,  pencilled  outlines  from  the 
penned  rubrics.  But  I  shall  gradually  give  large  examples 
from  thirteenth  century  work  which  will  be  for  beginners 

(a)  I  have  put  the  complete  series  of  the  life  of  the  VirgiQ  in  the  St. 
George's  Museum,  Sheffield. 

(6)  First  edition,  also  in  Sheffield  Museum. 

{c)  *'  iEsacus  and  Hesperie/'  and  ''  The  Falls  of  the  Reuss/'  in  Sheffield 
Museum. 

{d)  "The  Triumph  of  Joseph."     Florentine  drawing  in  Sheffield  Museum. 

\e)  Two,  in  Sheffield  Museum.^ 

'  [The  series  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  is  not  in  the  Museam,  though  there  are 
several  other  examples  of  Durer.    The  first  edition  (1538)  of  the  ^' Dance  of  Death  " 

(a  rare  perfect  copy)  is  iu  the  Library  of  the  Museum,  ^'.^sacus  and  Hesperie"  and 
''The  Falls  of  the  Reuss  "  (i.e.,  the  Little  Devil's  Bridge  over  the  Reuss)  are  included 
in  the  Museum's  set  of  the  JAber  Studiorum.  The  examples  of  (1)  Holbein  and  (2) 
Reynolds  are :  (1)  A  pencil  study  by  Miss  Ethel  Webliug  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  from  the  drawing  by  Holbein,  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  Britisn 
Museum.  (2)  A  photograph  of  the  first  sketch  of  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
(of  a  child  in  winter  attire,  accompanied  by  a  small  terrier). 

The  Florentine  drawing  (or  rather  drawings,  for  there  were  two  iu  the  Museum) 
of  ''The  Triumph  of  Joseph"  has  an  interesting  history.  In  about  the  year  1874 
Ruskiu  had  bought  for  £1000  a  unique  volume  of  Italian  drawings  (see  The  Storm- 
Cloud  qfthe  Nineteenth  Century,  Lecture  ii.).  The  drawings  are  ninety-nine  iu  number, 
executed  in  pen-aud-bistre  and  bistre-wash,  "with  an  extraordinary  richness  (says 
Mr.  Colvin)  and  faucifulness  of  invention  in  matters  of  costume,  ornament,  and 
decoration.  They  are  unique  iu  character  and  subject,  representing  the  personages 
and  events  of  sacred  and  profane  history  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Florence  by  Julius  Caesar."  Two  of  the  drawings  were  placed  by  Ruskin 
in  his  Museum  at  Sheffield.  But  in  1888  he  agreed  to  sell  the  collection  to  the 
British  Museum  (at  the  price  he  had  given  for  it),  and  the  two  drawings  of  "The 
Triumph  of  Joseph  "  were  removed  from  Sheffield  to  complete  the  set  The  draw- 
ings  are  ascribed  by  Mr.  Colvin  to  the  goldsmith^  engraver^  and  draughtsman,  Maso 
Finiguerra  (1426-1464).  They  have  l>een  published,  with  letterpress  by  Mr.  Colvin, 
under  the  title  A  Florentine  Picture-Chronicle  (Quarilcb,  1898).] 
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to  ccfpy  with  the  ptti,  and  for  advanced  pupils  to  follow 
with  the  pencil.^ 

19.  The  following  notes,  from  the  elose  of  one  of  my 
Oxford  lectures  on  landscape,^  contain  tibe  greater  part  of 
what  it  is  necessary  fSurther  to  say  to  advanced  students^ 
on  this  subject 

When  forms,  as  of  trees  or  mountain  edges,  are  so  com- 
plex that  you  cannot  follow  tiiem  in  detail,  you  are  to 
enclose  them  with  a  careful  outside  limit,  taking  in  their 
main  masses.  Suppose  you  have  a  map  to  draw  on  a 
small  scale,  the  kind  of  outline  which  a  good  geographical 
draughtsman  gives  to  the  generalized  capes  and  bays  of  a 
country,  is  that  by  which  you  are  to  define  too  complex 
masses  in  landscapes. 

An  outline  thus  perfectly  made,  with  absolute  decision, 
and  with  a  wash  of  one  colour  above  it,  is  the  most  masterly 
of  all  methods  of  light  and  shade  study,  with  limited  time, 
when  the  forms  of  the*  objects  to  be  drawn  are  clear  and 
unaffected  by  mist. 

But  without  any  wash  of  colour,  such  an  outline  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  means  of  obtaining  such  memoranda  of 
any  scene  as  may  explain  to  another  person,  or  record  for 
yourself,  what  is  most  important  in  its  features;  only  when 
it  is  thus  used,  some  modification  is  admitted  in  its  treat- 
ment, and  always  some  slight  addition  of  shade  becomes 

*  I  find  this  book  terribly  difficult  to  arrange ;  for  if  I  did  it  quite  rightly, 
I  should  make  the  exercises  and  instructions  progressive  and  consecutive ;  but 
then,  nobody  would  see  the  reason  for  them  till  we  came  to  the  end ;  and  I 
am  so  encumbered  with  other  work  that  I  think  it  best  now  to  get  this  done 
in  the  way  likeliest  to  make  each  part  immediately  useful.  Otherwise^  this 
cliapter  should  have  been  all  about  right  lines  only,  and  then  we  should  have 
had  one  on  the  arrangement  of  right  lines,  followed  by  carves,  and  arrange- 
ment of  curves. 


^  [No  such  large  examples  were,  however,  issued.] 

'  [A  lecture  given  to  his  pupils  (not  a  public  lecture)  on  January  20,  1871 ;  pub- 
lished in  1897  as  Lecture  i.  in  Lecturer  on  LaruUcape,  The  passage  here— ^'^  An 
outline  thus  perfectly  made  .  .  .  most  important  in  its  features  " — occurs  there  word 
for  word  (§  26).  The  rest  of  the  passage  here  does  not ;  it  must  therefore  come  from 
an  undelivered  draft  which  has  not  been  found  among  Ruskin's  MSS.] 
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necessary  in  order  that  the  outline  may  contain  the  utmost 
Infonnation  possible.  Into  this  question  of  added  shade  I 
shall  proceed  hereafter.' 

*20.  For  the  sum  of  present  conclu!dons:  observe  that 
in  all  drawings  in  which  flat  washes  of  colour  are  associated 
with  outline,  the  first  great  point  is  entirely  to  suppress  the 
influences  of  impatience  and  affectation,  so  tliat  if  you  fail, 
you  may  know  exactly  in  what  the  failure  consists.  Be  sure 
that  you  spread  your  colour  as  steadily  as  if  you  were  paint- 
ing a  house  wall,  tilling  in  every  spot  of  white  to  the  e.\- 
tremest  conier,  and  remoi-ing  e  ery  grain  of  superfluous 
colour  in  nooks  and  along  c  Then  when  the  tint  is 

dry,  you  will  be  able  to  say  it  it  is  either  too  wann 
or  cold,  (Miler  or  darker  than  you  meant  it  to  be.  It  can- 
not possibly  come  quite  right  till  you  have  long  experience; 
only,  let  there  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  point 
in  which  it  is  wrong ;  and  next  time  you  will  do  better. 

21.  I  cannot  too  strongly,  or  too  often,  warn  you  gainst 
Hts  perib  OK  urectitioOt  SonMnniCi  ooloiW'  '1I|[b^ji  <^^^wlfcc% 
or' boldly  dMfaed,  vill  prodnoe  a  ftr  bstttt  iMteni  fflfaet 
Ihui  a  quietly  kid  tint;— and  it  loofc*  n  >dndboai^  *  m 
poimftil,  or  fo  feftombe^  that  yoi  iva^miv  t*  flad  eraty^ 
May  Iflniig  -your  ironc  better  fot  ns  imoiBnoci  *'Btift'iiem 
allow  yourself  in  such  things.  Efiace  at  once  a  ha|^y  acci- 
dent— let  nothing  divert  you  from  the  purpose  you  b^an 
with — nothing  divert  or  confuse  you  in  the  course  of  its 
attwnment ;  l^t  the  utmost  st^renprth  of  your  work  be  in  its^ 
continence,  and  the  crowning  grace  of  it  m  serenity. . 
"  And  even  when  you  know  that  time  will  not  permit  you 
to  finish,  do  a  little  piece  of  your  drawing  rightly,  rather 
than  the  whole  falsely :  and  let  the  non-completion  consist 
either  in  that  part  of  the  paper  is  left  white,  or  that  only 
a  foundation  has  been  hud  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  tiie 
second  colours  have  not  gone  on.  Let  your  woi^  be  a 
good  outline — or  part  of  one;  a  good  first  tint— or  part  of 

>  [In  Um  Moood  of  the  LtHttm  on  Landtoapt.] 
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one;  but  not,  in  any  sense,  a  sketch;  in  no  point,  or  mea- 
sure, fluttered,  n^lected,  or  experimental  In  this  manner 
you  will  never  be  in  a  state  of  weak  exultation  at  an  un- 
deserved triumph;  neither  will  you  be  mortified  by  an  in- 
explicable failure.  From  the  banning  you  will  know  that 
more  than  moderate  success  is  impossible,  and  that  when 
you  fall  short  of  that  due  d^ree,  the  reason  may  be  ascer- 
tained, and  a  lesson  learnt.  As  far  as  my  own  experience 
reaches,  the  greater  part  of  the  fatigue  of  drawing  consists 
in  doubt  or  disappointment,  not  in  actual  effort  or  reason- 
able application  of  thought;  and  the  best  counsels  I  have 
to  give  you  may  be  summed  in  these, — ^to  be  constant  to 
your  first  purpose,  content  with  the  skill  you  are  sure  of 
conunanding,  and  desirous  only  of  the  praises  which  belong 
to  patience  and  discretion. 


CHAPTER  V 

OF    ELEMENTARY  FORM 

1.  In  the  15th  paragraph  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  were 

obliged  to  leave  the  drawing  of  our  ellipse  till  we  had  done 

some  more  compass  work.     For,  indeed,  all  curves  of  subtle 

nature  must  be  at  first  drawn  through  such  a  series  of  points 

as    may    accurately  define  tliem ;    and   afterwards    without 

\  V  points,  by  the  free  Iiand. 

"^  ^''"^^nd  it   is  better  in  first  practice  to  make  these  points 

\\  )  for  definition  very  distinct  and  large ;  and  e^en  sometimes 

V  ^     V  ^^  consider   them  rather  as   beads  strung  upon  the  line,  as 

•/f*'^  '*'  ^^'^  *  thread,  tlian  as  mere  points  through  which  it 

V  *         passes. 

\  j^y^~V  2.  It  is  wise  to  do    this,   not  only  in  order    that  the 

^'  .         points  themselves  may  be  easily  and  unmistakably  set,  but 

V^      _j,^(*t>ecause  all   beautiful    lines  are  beautiful,   or    dehglitfiil  to 

-xN^  ^  U     siglit,  in  shorvinff  the  dircctioivi  in  which  material  things  may 

J  be  ivisely  arraiigcd,  or  may  scrviceably  move.     Thus,  in  Plate 

1,  the  curve  which  terminates  the  hen's  feather  pleases  me, 

and  ought  to  please  you,  better  than  the  point  of  the  shield, 

partly  because  it  expresses  such  relation  between  the  lengths 

of  the  filaments  of  the  plume  as  may  fit  the  feather  to  act 

best  upon  the  air,  for  flight;  or,  in  unison  with  other  such 

softly  inlaid  armour,  for  covering. 

8.  The  first  order  of  arrangement  in  substance  is  that  of 
coherence  into  a  globe ;  as  in  a  drop  of  water,  in  rain,  and 
dew, — or,  hollow,  in  a  bubble:  and  this  same  kind  of  co- 
herence takes  place  gradually  in  solid  matter,  forming  spheri- 
cal knots,  or  crystallizations.  Whether  in  dew,  foam,  or  any 
other  minutely  beaded  structure,  the  simple  form  is  always 


^ 


>    •    I 
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pleasant  to  the  human  mind;  and  the  ''pearl" — ^to  which 
the  most  precious  object  of  human  pursuit  is  likened  by 
its  wisest  guide,^ — derives  its  delightfiilness  merely  firom  its 
being  of  this  perfect  form,  constructed  of  a  substance  of 
lovely  colour. 

4.  Then  the  second  orders  of  arrangement  are  those  in 
which  several  beads  or  globes  are  associated  in  groups  under 
definite  laws,  of  which  of  course  the  simplest  is  that  they 
should  set  themselves  together  as  close  as  possible. 

Take,  therefore,  eight  marbles  or  beads*  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  place  successively  two, 
three,  four,  etc.,  as  near  as  they  will  go.  You  can  but  let 
the  first  two  touch,  but  the  three  will  form  a  triangular 
group,  the  four  a  square  one,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  octagon. 
These  are  the  first  general  types  of  all  crystalline  or  in- 
organic grouping:  you  must  know  their  properties  well; 
and  therefore  you  must  draw  them  neatly. 

5.  Draw  first  the  line  an  inch  long,  which  you  have 
already  practised,'  and  set  upon  it  five  dots,  two  large  and 
three  small,  dividing  it  into  quarter  inches, — A  B,  Plate  III. 
Then  from  the  large  dots  as  centres,  through  the  small 
ones,  draw  the  two  circles  touching  each  other,  as  at  C. 

The  triangle,  equal-sided,  each  side  half  an  inch,  and 
the  square,  in  the  same  dimensions,  with  their  dots,  and 
their  groups  of  circles,  are  given  in  succession  in  the  plate ; 
and  you  will  proceed  to  draw  the  pentagon,  hexagon,  hep- 
tagon, and  octagon  group,  in  the  same  manner,  all  of  them 
half  an  inch  in  the  side.  All  to  be  done  with  the  lead» 
free  hand,  corrected  by  test  of  compasses  till  you  get  them 
moderately  right,  and  finally  drawn  over  the  lead  with 
common  steel  pen  and  ink. 

*  In  St  Creorge's  schools^  they  are  to  be  of  pale  rose-coloured  or  amber- 
coloured  quarts,  with  the  prettiest  veins  I  can  find  it  bearing:  there  are 
anv  quantity  of  tons  of  rich  stone  ready  for  us,  waste  ou  our  beaches. 

1  [Matthew  xiv.  45,  46.1 
>  [In  Plate  I.  B-C] 
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KJ^\       The  degree  of  patience  with  which  you  repeat,  to  per- 
V^^l^    fection,    this    very  tedious  exercise,   wiU   be   a  wholesome 
^  measure  of  your  resolution  and  general  moral  temper^  and 

the  exercise  itself  a  discipline  at  once  of  temper  and  hand. 
jAX-      On  the  other  hand,  to  do  it  hurriedly  or  inattentively  is  of 
yc^f  i^no  use  whatever,  either  to  mind  or  hand. 

|U  6,  AVTiile  you  are  persevering  in  this  exercise,  you  must 

)V       A,c^   ^1^  construct  the  same  figures  with  your  instruments,  as 

(^i^    At    delicately  as  you  can;  but  complete  them,  as  in  Plate  IV., 

^   k'^^J?  ^^   drawing    semicircles    on    the    sides    of  each    rectilinear 

O)     yi\/n  figure;   and,  with  the  same  radius,  the  portions  of  circles 

Xr9^r^        which  wiU  include  the  angles  of  the  same  figures,  placed  in 

^   '  a  parallel  series,  enclosing  each  figure  finally  in  a  circle. 

7.  You  have  thus  the  first  two  leading  groups  of  what 
architects  call  Foils  ;^ — t.^.,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  cinquefoils, 
etc., — ^their  French  names  indicating  the  original  dominance 
of  French  design  in  their  architectural  use. 

The  entire  figures  may  be  best  called  *'  Roses,"  the  word 
rose,  or  rose  window,  being  applied  by  the  French  to  the 
richest  groups  of  them.  And  you  are  to  call  the  point 
which  is  the  centre  of  each  entire  figure,  the  **  Rose-centre." 
The  arcs,  you  are  to  call  ^'foils'';  the  centres  of  the  arcs, 
'^foil-centres";  and  the  small  points  where  the  arcs  meet, 
"cusps,"  from  cuspis,  Latin  for  a  point. 

8.  From  the  group  of  circle-segments  thus  constructed, 
we  might  at  once  deduce  the  higher  forms  of  symmetrical 
(or  equally  measured*)  architecture,  and  of  symmetrical 
flowers,  such  as  the  rose,  or  daisy.  But  it  will  be  better 
first,  with  only  our  simple  groups  of  circles  themselves,  to 
examine  the  laws  which  regulate  forms  not  equally  measured 
in  every  direction. 

In   this   inquiry,   however,   we    should   find   our   marbles 

*  As  distinguished  from  the  studiously  varied  design^  executed  in  all 
its  curves  with  the  free  hand^  characteristic  of  less  educated  but  more 
living  schools.  The  south  end  of  the  western  aisle  of  Bolton  Abbey  is  an 
exquisite  example  of  Early  English  of  this  kind. 

^  [For  this  term,  see  Seven  Lamjn  (Vol.  Vlll.  pp.  119,  126).] 
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run  inconveniently  about  the  table:  we  will  therefore  take 
to  our  coins  again:  they  wiU  serve  admirably,  as  long  as 
we  keep  clear  of  light  and  shade.  We  wiU  at  first  omit 
the  dual  and  triune  groups,  being 
too  simple  for  interesting  experiment; 
and  begin  with  Figure  4,  Plate  III. 

9.  Take,  accordingly,  four  six- 
pences, and  lay  them  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  in  this  arrangement  (Fig.  8), 
as  evenly  square  as  you  can. 

Now,  lift  one  up  out  of  its  place, 
thus  (Fig.  4),  but  still  keeping  it  in 
contact  with  its  next  neighbour.* 

You  don't  like  that  arrangement 
so  well,  do  you?  You  ought  not  to  like  it  so  well.  It  is 
suggestive  of  one  of  the  sixpences  having  got  "liberty  and 
independence."    It  is  a  form  of  dissolution. 


Fig.Z 


Fig,  A 


Hg.t 


Next  push  up  one  of  the  coins  below,  so  as  to  touch 
the  one  already  raised,  as  in  Figure  5. 

*  If  jou  have  the  book,  compare  the  exercises  in  Eikici  of  the  Dud, 
page  67.^ 

^  [In  all  previous  editions,  the  pagination  being  aniform  in  them.    The  section 
(§) «  39.] 
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You  didike  thk  gRMqp  even  man  ^bm  tihe  ]aifc»  I  dioiild 
think.  Two  of  tbe  sixpenoei  have  got  Biertj  and  inde- 
pcndcnee  now!  Two^  if  icAsned  to  tbe  ftnt  quaticlbil;  or, 
tf  tbe  three  upper  onei  aie  onMidCTwl  as  a  ataggeriqg 
treftnlt  three. 

Push  the  fewer  one  up  to  join  theait  then ;  F^pire  0. 

That  is  a  little  more  OMafertafale^  bat  tbe  whole  ^gure 
teems  squintiiig  or  tumfalii^    You  ean*t  let  it  stay  sol 

Put  it  upr^it,  then;  F^ore  7. 

And  now  you  like  it  as  wdl  ss  the  oqginal  gvoop,  or* 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


^ 


I  S  I  it  may  be,  even  better.  You  ought  to  like  it  better,  for  it 
>  is  not  only  as  completely  under  law  as  the  original  group, 
but  it  is  under  two  laws  instead  of  one,  variously  deter- 
mining its  height  and  width.  The  more  laws  any  thing,  or 
any  creature,  interprets,  and  obeys,  the  more  beautifid  it  is 
(cseteris  paribus). 

10.  You  find  then,  for  first  conclusion,  that  you  natu- 
rally like  things  to  be  under  law;  and,  secondly,  that  your 
feeling  of  the  pleasantness  in  a  group  of  separate  (and  not 
living)  objects,  like  this,  involves  some  reference  to  the 
great  law  of  gravity,  which    makes  you  feel  it   desirable 
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that  things  should  stand  upright,  unless  they  have  clearly 
some  reason  for  stoopmg. 

It  will,  however,  I  should  think,  be  nearly  indifferent 
to  you  whether  you  look  at  Figure  7  as  I  have  placed  it, 
or  from  the  side  of  the  page.  Whether  it  is  broad  or  high 
will  not  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  balanced.  But  you  see 
the  charm  of  it  is  increased,  in  either  case,  by  inequality 
of  dimension,   in  one  direction  or  another;   by  the  intro- 


J^.8 


Fig,  9 


duction,  that  is  to  say,  of  another  law,  modifying  the  first. 

11.  Next,  let  us  take  five  sixpences,  which  we  see  will 
at  once  fall  into  the  pleasant  equal  arrangement.  Figure 
5,  Plate  III.;  but  we  will  now  break  up  that,  by  putting 
four  together,  as  in  our  first  quatrefoil  here ;  and  the  fifth 
on  the  top  (Figure  8). 

But  you  feel  this  new  arrangement  awkward.  The 
uppermost  circle  has  no  intelligible  connection  with  the 
group  below,  which,  as  a  foimdation,  would  be  needlessly 
large  for  it.    If  you  turn  the  figure  upside-down,  however, 
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I  think  yum  will  like  it  better;  fbr  tbe  knrait  ciide  now 
•eems  a  little  related  to  the  otlieni»  like  a  pendanL  But 
the  Ibnn  is  still  unaatisfiwtoty. 

Take  the  group  in  Figure  7»  abore^  tiiea»  and  add  the 
fifth  sixpence  to  the  top  of  that  (Fig.  9). 

Are  you  not  better  pleased?  There  seems  now  a  unity 
of  verticsl  position  in  three  cirdes»  and  of  level  position  in 
two:  and  yon  get  also  some  suggestion  of  a  pendant,  or 

if  yon  turn  the  psge  vpode- 
down»  of  a  statsnt,*  cross* 

It,  however,  you  now 
raise  the  'two  level  cbdes, 
and  the  lowest,  so  as  to  get 
the  arrangement  in  Figure 
10,  the  result  is  a  quite 
hslanced  group;  more  ^eas- 
ing, if  I  mistske  not,  than 
any  we  have  arrived  at  yet, 
we  have  herepqJiect 
r,  with  an  jiMQCSSl  suc- 
easblB  oT^magnitudg^ji 
ma»  and~~m&rval,  Mtween 
the  outer  circles. 
12.  By  now  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  coins, 
we  can  deduce  a  large  variety  of  groups  more  or  less  pleas- 
ing, which  you  will  find,  on  the  whole,  throw  themselves 
either  into  garlanded  shapes, — seven,  eight,  and  so  on,  in 
a  circle,  with  differences  in  the  intervals ;— or  into  stellar 


.-^^  j^  w 


*  Clearly,  this  Latin  derivative  in  needed  in  EngliBh^  besides  our  own 
''standing";  to  distinguish,  on  occasion^  a  permanently  fixed  ''state"  of 
anything,  from  a  temporary  pause.  Stant>  (as  in  extant^)  would  be  merely 
the  translation  of  "standing";  so  I  assume  a  participle  of  the  obsolete 
"  statare  "  to  connect  the  adopted  word  with  Statina  (the  goddess).  Statue, 
and  State.  ^ 


^  [Statina  is  mentioned  by  TertuUian  (Anim.  30)  as  the  goddess  who  helps  children 
to  stand.  "The  obeolete  'statare ' "  seems  to  be  rather  a  coinage  of  Ruskiu's.  The 
words  are  derived  either  from  «lo,  or  (when  transitive  in  sense)  from  iisio  (itaium).'] 
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shapes,  of  which  the  simplest  is  the  cross,  and  the  more  - 
complex  will  be  composed  of  five,  six,  seven,  or  more  rays, 
of  various  length.  Then  farther,  successive  garlands  may 
be  added  to  the  garlands,  or  crossing  rays,  producing 
chequers,  if  we  have  unlimited  command  of  sixpences. 
But  ^  no  artifice  of  arrangement  shall  we  be  able  to  pro- 
^duce  au;LI!grfectly  interesting  or  beautiiul  lolfm,  as  long  as- 
our  coins  rp»g/an  qf'  fh/>  sfnmjTM^f^  ' 

'  18.  But  now  take  some  fourpenny  and  threepenny 
pieces  also;  and,  beginning  with  tiie^ cross,  of  five  orbs 
(Fig.  10),  try  first  a  sixpence  in  the  middle,  with  four  four- 
penny  pieces  round  it;  and  then  a  fourpenny  piece  in  the 
Sam  J  with  four  sixpence,  round  it^Either  group  wiU 
be  more  pleasing  to  you  than  the  original  one:  and  by 
varying  the  intervals,  and  removing  the  surrounding  coins 
to  greater  or  less  distances,  you  may  pleasantly  vary  even 
this  single  group  to  a  curious  extent ;  while  if  you  increase 
the  number  of  coins,  and  farther  vary  their  sizes,  adding 
shillinirs  and  half-crowns  to  your  original  resources,  you  ^^^^ 
wiU  fi?d  the  produciUe  .^ly  of  p^t  figure,  q^te  6.^^ 
infimte. 

14.  But,  supposing  your  natural  taste  and  feeling  mode-        ^ 
rately  good,  you  wiU  always  feel  some  of  the  forms  you        ^^^ 
arrive  at  to  be  pleasanter  than  others ;    for  no  explicable  i      ^>^ 
reason,  but  that  there  is  relation  between  their  sizes  and      ^> 
distances  which  satisfies  you  as  being  under  some  harmoni-     ^^s/^ 
ous  law.     Up  to  a  certain  point,  I  could  perhaps  show  you      a 
logical   cause  for  these   preferences;    but  the  moment  the  ^ 

groups  become  really  interesting,  their  relations  will  be 
foimd  far  too  complex  for  definition,  and  our  choice  of  one  ^^l^j> 
or  another  can  no  more  be  directed  by  rule,  or  explained 
by  reason,  than  the  d^prees  of  enjoyment  can  be  dictated* 
or  the  reasons  for  admiration  demonstrated,  as  we  look  firom 
Cassiopeia  to  Orion,  or  from  the  Pleiades  ^  to  Arcturus  with  / 
his  sons. 

1  [For  thMe  eonttallatioiii,  sm  alto  q^um  qf  the  Air,  §§  26,  38 ;  JSagk^e  Nmt, 
81  28,  m.] 


%^ 
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dependence  can  only  become  perfect 
by  means  of  differences  in  magnitude  (or  other 
4P'*^**'  qualities,  of  course,  when  others  are  introduced). 

C.     That  some  kind  of  balance,  or  "equity,"  is  neces- 
sary for  our  satisfaction  in  arrangements  which 
are  clearly  subjected  to  human  interference. 
You  will   be  perhaps  surprised,   wbai   you   think  of  it, 
to  find  that  this  last  condition— human  interference, — is  very 
greatly  involved  in  the  principles  of  contemplative  pleasure; 
and  tl'at  your  eyes  are  both   metaphysical,  and   moral,  in 
their  approval  and  blame. 

Thus  you  have  probably  been  fastidious,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  be  so,  before  you  could  please  yourself  with 
enough  precision  in  balance  of  coin  against  coin,  and  of  one 
division  of  each  coin-group  against  its  fellow.  But  you 
would  not.  I  think,  desire  to  arrange  any  of  the  constella- 
tions I  have  just  named,  in  two  parallel  parts;  or  to  make 
the  rock-forms  on  one  side  of  a  mountain  valley,  merely 
tlie  reversed  images  of  those  upon  the  other  ? 

16,  Yet.  even  among  these,  you  are  sensible  of  a  kind 
of  order,  and  rejoice  in  it ;  nay,  you  find  a  higher  pleasure 
in  the  mystery  of  it.  You  would  not  desire  to  see  Orion 
and  the  Pleiades  broken  up,  and  scattered  over  tJie  sky 
in  a  shower  of  equal-sized  stars,  among  which  you  could  no 
more  trace  group,  or  line,  or  pre-eminence.  Still  less  would 
]rou  desire  to  see  the  stars,  though  of  different  magnitudes, 
arrested  on  the  vault  of  heaven  in  a  chequer-pattem,  with 
the  largest  stars  at  the  angles,  or  appointed  to  rise  and  set 
in  erected  ranks,  the  same  at  zenith  and  horizon;  never 
bowed,  and  never  supine. 

17.  The  beautifiil  passage  in  Humboldt's  Personal  Nar- 
rative^ in  which  he  describes  the  effect  on  his  mind  of  the 

'  [TIm  ftamft  quoted  b«low  vUl  ba  fbnnd  mcrt  TtmAHy  in  toL  i.  pp.  134,  23S  of 
FtrmauU  JVorraHM  ^  TrmvU  to  Om  E^wlmee^al  Btgimu  tff  Amariea,  dvring  lit  yean 
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first  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross,  may  most  fitly  close,  con- 
firm, and  iUmnine,  a  chapter  too  wearisome;  by  which, 
however,  I  trust  that  you  will  be  led  into  happier  trust 
Jn  the  natural  Ijlcjpfys  and  dislikings  which  _Mg_the  proper 
groundwork  of  tasted  all  things,  finding  that  in  thmgs 
mrecily  prepared  for  the  '■  service^  of  men,  a  quite  palpable 
order  and  S3rmmetry  are  felt  by  him  to  be  beautiful ;  but  in 
the  things  which  involve  interest  wider  than  his  own,  the 
mystery  of  a  less  comprehensible  order  becomes  necessary 
for  their  sublimity,  as,  for  instance,  the  forms  of  mountains, 
or  balances  of  stars,  expressing  their  birth  in  epochs  of 
creation  during  which  man  had  no  existence,  and  their 
functions  in  preparing  for  a  future  state  of  the  world,  over 
whiqh  he  has  no  controL 

"We  saw  distinctly  for  the  first  time  the  Cross  of  the 
South  only,  in  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  July,  in  the 
sixteenth  degree  of  latitude;  it  was  strongly  inclined,  and 
appeared  fix>m  time  to  time  between  the  clouds,  the  centre 
of  which,  furrowed  by  uncondensed  lightnings,  reflected  a 
silver  light. 

**If  a  traveller  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  his  personal 
emotionSf*  I  shall  add,  that  in  this  night  I  saw  one  of  the 
reveries  of  my  earliest  youth  accomplished. 

...... 

''At  a  period  when  I  studied  the  heavens,  not  with  the 
intefition  of  devoting  ^y^^lf  to  astronomy,  but  only  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  stars;f  I  was  agitated  by  a  fear 

*  I  italidae,  because  the  reserve  of  the  Personal  Narrative,  in  this  respect, 
is  ahnost  majestic;  and  entirely  exemplary  as  compared  with  the  explosive 
egotism  of  the  modem  tourist.^ 

t  Again  note  the  difference  between  modestly  useful^  and  vainly  ambitious, 
study. 

1799-1804,  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt :  translated  and  edited  by  Thomasina  Ross, 
3  vols.,  1B62  (Bohn's  edition).  Ruskiu,  however,  quotes  from  the  translation  of  Helen 
Maria  WUliams,  1814,  7  vols.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  20-22).1 

^  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  notes  here,  ''Add  the  beautiful  letters  of 
Humboldt  to  A^^Msis  "  (for  which  see  Louu  AgoMsix  ;  his  Z4fe  and  Oarrespandenee,  edited 
by  Elittbeth  Cuy  Agassis,  2  vols.    Boston,  1885).] 
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to  those  who  love  a  sedentary  life.  It  seemed 
Mioftil  to  BUe  to  renounce  the  hope  of  beholding  those 
MMitiftil  oohsteUations  which  border  the  southern  pole. 
Iiniwtiqit  to  rove  in  the  equinoctial  regions,  I  could  not 
libtt  my  qpfts  toward  the  starry  vault  without  thinking  of 
tiw  Crass  of  the  South,  and  without  recalling  the  subUme 
Msssg^  ai  Dante,  which  the  most  celebrated  commentates 
We  wplwd  to  this  constellatioD : 


"  lo  ml  voiai  ■  man  destra,  c  posi  mente 
Air  sitro  polo,  e  vldl  quattro  stetlc 
Noil  vUte  mal,  foot  eh'  alia  prima  g«»te. 
Coder  |»arewi,  '1  ciel  di  lor  liamroelle. 
O  tettentriunnl  vcdovo  sito, 
Poi  che  privato  gc'  di  mirar  quelle!"' 


J 


■*Tbe  two  gicat  stsn  whieh  auk  ^bm  mtwmii  «Bd  the 
isot  of  th«  Cross  having  nmdy  tho  fmati  ligbk'  i 
it  Hollows  faenoe  tiist  the  coiisliriisliisi '  is -ifc 
deoln  St  the  moment  when  it  passes  the  iwiMJeli  His 
obenmstanoe  is  known  to  eva7natkiB  tbst  lists  b^ondllM 
tn^ics  or  in  the  southera  hemispbare.  It  has  hnsi  'ob- 
served at  iriiat  hoar  at  the  nj^t,  ai  dtflbrsBtMaaova,  the 
Cross  of  the  South  is  erect,  or  tnwHnrf  it  is  k  tiiiwiianw 
that  advances  very  rq^ularly  near  four  ndmites  a  day;  and 
no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits,  to  the  naked  eye,  an  ob- 
servation of  time  so  easily  made.  How  often  have  we 
heard  our  guides  exclaim,  in  the  savannahs  of  the  Vene- 
zuela, or  in  the  desert  extending  from  Lima  to  TruxiUo, 
'  Midnight  is  past,  the  Cross  begins  to  bend ! '  How  often 
those  words  reminded  us  of  that  affecting  scene  where  Paul 
and  Virginia,  seated  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  Lataniers, 
conversed  together  for  the  last  time,  and  where  the  old 
man,  at  the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross,  warns  them  that 
it  is  time  to  separatel"* 

>  [Putyatorio,L2a'2a.] 

*  [See  p.  1S6  of  the  iUuBtnttad  edition,  pnblished  hj  Gunner,  1838.] 
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1.  Among  the  various  arrangements  made  of  the  coins  m 
our  last  experiment,  it  appeared  that  those  were  on  the 
whole  pleasantest  which  fell  into  some  crosslet  or  stellar 
disposition,  referred  to  a  centre.  The  reader  might  perhaps 
suppose  that,  in  making  him  feel  this,  I  was  preparing  the 
way  for  assertion  of  the  form  of  the  cross,  as  a  beautiful 
one,  for  religious  reasons.  But  this  is  not  so.  I  have 
given  the  St.  Gorge's  cross  for  first  practice,  that  our  art- 
work might  be  thus  early  associated  with  the  other  studies 
of  our  schools;  but  not  as  in  any  wise  a  dominant  or 
especially  beautiful  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  reduce 
it  into  perfectly  simple  lines,  the  pure  cross  (a  stellar 
group  of  four  lines  at  right  angles)  will  be  found  to  look 
meagre  when  compared  with  the  stellar  groups  of  five,  six, 
or  seven  rays;  and,  in  fact,  its  chief  use,  when  employed 
as  a  decoration,^  is_^  not  in  its  possession  of  anv  svmholi 
abstract  charm,  but^as  the  sami>I^t 
and 


exi 


eas^ 


value 


space 


ssion  of  accurate, 
it  IS  tnus  of 


in  the  decoration  of  severe  architecture,  where 
it  is  definitely  associated  with  square  masonry:  but  nothing 
could  be  more  painAil  than  its  substitution,  in  the  form 
of  tracery  bars,  for  the  stellar  tracery  of  any  fine  rose 
window;  though,  in  such  a  position,  its  S3anbolic  office 
would  be  perfect.  The  most  imaginative  and  religious 
S3rmbolist  will,  I  think,  be  surprised  to  find,  if  he  thus 
tales  it  fairly,  how  little  symbolism  can  please,  if  physical 
beauty  be  refused. 

2.  Nor  do   I   doubt  that  the  author  of  the   book   on 
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heraldry  above  referred  to,^  is  right  in  traciiig  some  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  the  heraldic  cross  itself  ''to  the  metal 
clamps  or  braces  required  to  strengthen  and  protect  the 
long  kite-shaped  shield  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies." The  quartering  of  the  field,  which  afterwards 
became  the  foundation  of  the  arrangement  of  bearings, 
was  thus  naturally  suggested  by  the  laws  of  first  con- 
struction. But  the  **  Somerset  Herald "  pushes  his  modem 
mechanics  too  far,  when  he  confuses  the  Cross  Fleury  with 
an  ''ornamental  clamp "*!  (p.  49).  It  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  Byzantine  Fleur-de-lys,  and  that  to  Homer's  Iris.* 

8.  So  also  with  respect  to  the  primary  forms  of  oystals, 
the  jleasure  of  the  eve  in  perceiving  that  the  several  lines 

of  a     

referable  to  our 


up  may  be  traced  to  some  common  centre  is 

joy  in  mdefly^construction ;  but,  in 


our  general  judgment  oi  design,  it  is  founded  on  our  sense 
of  the  nature  of  radiant  light  and  heat  as  the  strength  of 
(  all  organic  life,  together  with  our  interest  in  noticing  either 
growth  from  a  common  root  in  plants,  or  dependence  on  a 
nervous  or  otherwise  vital  centre  in  animal  organism,  indi- 
cating not  merely  order  of  construction,  but  process  or 
sequence  of  animation.* 

4.  The  smallest  number  of  lines  which  can  completely 
express  this  law  of  radiation*  is  five;  or  if  a  completely 
opposite  symmetry  is  required,  six ;  and  the  families  of  all 
the  beautiful  flowers  prepared  for  the  direct  service  and 
delight    of   man    are    constructed    on    these    two    primary 


*  The  groups  of  three,  though  often  very  lovely,  do  not  clearly  express 
radiation,  but  simply  cohesion ;  because  by  merely  crowding  three  globes 
close  to  each  other,  you  at  once  get  a  perfect  triune  form ;  but  to  put 
them  in  a  circle  of  five  or  more,  at  equal  distances  from  a  centre,  requires 
an  ordering  and  proportionate  force. 


*  [See  above,  p.  370.  The  first  passage  here  quoted  is  at  p.  47  of  The  PursuitxirU 
qf  Amis.] 

'  [For  the  Fleur-de-lys,  see  also  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  82  ;  and  Val  d*Amo,  §g  251- 
262.] 

3  [Compare  sec.  i.  ch.  xii.  in  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters  ("Of  Vital 
Beauty").] 
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schemes, — ^the  rose  representing  the  cinqfold  radiation,  and 
the  lily  the  sixfold,  (produced  by  the  two  triangles  of  the 
sepals  and  petals,  crossed,  in  the  figure  called  by  the  Arabs 
•*  Solomon's  Seal ") ;  while  the  fourfold,  or  cruciform,  are  on 
the  whole  restricted  to  more  servile  utility.  One  plant 
only,  that  I  know  of,  in  the  Rose  family, — ^the  tormentilla,^ 
— subdues  itself  to  the  cruciform  type  with  a  grace  in  its 
simplicity  which  makes  it,  in  mountain  pastures,  the  fitting 
companion  of  the  heathbell  and  thyme. 

5.  I  shall  have  occasion  enough,  during  the  flower  study 
carried  on  in  Proserpina^  to  analyse  the  laws  of  stellar 
grouping  in  flowers.  In  this  book  I  shall  go  on  at  once 
to  the  more  complex  forms  produced  by  radiation  under 
some  continually  altering  force,  either  of  growth  from  a 
root,  or  of  motion  from  some  given  point  under  given  law. 

We  will  therefore  return  to  our  feather  from  the  hen*s 
wing,  and  try  to  find  out,  by  close  examination,  why  we 
think  it,  and  other  feathers,  pretty. 

6.  You  must  observe  first  that  the  feathers  of  all  birds 
fall  into  three  great  classes:' 

(1)  The  Feathers  for  Clothing. 

(2)  The  Feathers  for  Action. 
(8)  The  Feathers  for  Ornament. 

(1)  Feathers  for  clothing  are  again  necessarily  divided 
into  (a)  those  which  clothe  for  warmth,  (down,)  which  are 
the  birds'  blankets  and  flannel;  and  (b)  those  which  clothe 
it  for  defence  against  weather  or  violence;  these  last  bear- 
ing a  beautiful  resemblance  partly  to  the  tiles  of  a  house, 
p^ly  to  a  knight's  armour.  They  are  imbricated  against 
rain  and  wind,  like  tiles;  but  they  play  and  move  over 
each  other  like  mail,  actually  becoming  effective  armour  to 
many  of  the  warrior  birds ;  as  in  the  partial  protection  of 
others  from  impact  of  driven  boughs,  or  hail,  or  even  shot. 

^  [See  Pro9erpina^  eh.  ri.] 

>  [Compare  JLom'#  iMii<0,  SS  28  •eq,] 
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<S)  Fe«thers    for   action.      These   are    essentially,   again, 
'  (a)  feathers  of  force,  in  the  wing,  or  (b)  of  guidance, 
lit  the  tail,  and  are  the  noblest  in  structure  which  the  bird 

(•)  Feathers  for  ornament.  These  are,  again,  to  be 
dBvUfed  into  (a),  tliose  which  modify  the  bird's  ybrw  (being 
tten  mostly  imposed  as  a  crest  on  the  head,  or  expanded 
4i  ft  &n  at  the  tail,  or  floating  as  a  train  of  ethereal  soft- 
It) ;  and  (b)  those  which  modify  its  colour;  these  last 
,  for  the  most  part,  only  liner  conditions  of  the  armour 
on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back,  while  the  force- 
usually  are  rcsen'ed  and  quiet  in  colour  though 
ftKn  Or  less  mottled,  clouded,  or  barred. 
'  '  T.  before  proceeding  to  any  closer  observation  of  these 
done  classes  of  feathers,  the  student  must  observe  generally 
kcnr  they  must  all  be  modified  according  to  the  bird's  size. 
CS^d^y.  of  course,  the  feathers  of  action,  since  these  are 
•trictly  under  physical  laws  determining  the  scale  of  organic 
llmigth.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  a  large  bird  to  move 
ill  wings  with  a  rapid  stroke,  as  for  the  sail  of  a  windmill. 
Cr  of  a  ship,  to  vibrate  like  a  lady's  fan.  Therefore  none 
but  small  birds  can  give  a  vibratory,  (or  insect-hke,)  motion 
to  thdr  wings.  On  the  other  hand,  none  but  large  birds 
can  sail  without  stroke,  because  small  wings  cannot  rest  on 
a  space  of  air  large  enough  to  sustain  the  body. 

8.  Therefore,  broadly,  first  of  all,  birds  range — with  re- 
lation to  their  flight — into  three  great  classes :  (a)  the  stal- 
ing birds,  who,  having  given  themselves  once  a  forward 
impulse,  can  rest,  merely  with  theur  wings  open,  on  the 
winds  and  clouds;  (b)  the  properly  so  called  flying  birds, 
who  must  strike  with  their  wings,  no  less  to  sustain  them* 
selves  than  to  advance;  and,  lastly,  (c)  ihvi  ftuiteriTtg  birds, 
who  can  keep  their  wings  quivering  like  those  of  a  fly,  and 
therefore  pause  at  will,  in  one  spot  in  the  air,  over  a  flower, 
or  over  their  nest.  And  of  these  three  classes,  the  first 
are  necessarily  large  birds  {frigate-bird,  albatross,  condor, 
and    the   like) ;    the  second,  of  average    bird  •  size,   fidling 
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chiefly  between  the  limiting  proportions  of  the  sWallow  and 
seagull;  for  a  smaller  bird  tiian  the  swift  has  not  power 
enough  over  the  air,  and  a  larger  one  than  the  seagull  has 
not  power  enough  over  its  wings,  to  be  a  perfect  flyer. 

Finally,  the  birds  of  vibratory  wing  are  all  necessarily 
minute,  represented  chiefly  by  the  humming-birds;  but 
sufficiently  even  by  our  own  smaller  and  sprightlier  pets: 
the  robin's  quiver  of  his  wing  in  leaping,  for  instance,  is  far 
too  swift  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

9.  These  are  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  birds  for 
whom  the  function  of  the  wing  is  mainly  fight. 

But  to  us,  human  creatures,  there  is  a  class  of  birds 
more  pathetically  interesting — ^those  in  whom  the  function 
of  the  wing  is  essentially,  not  flight,  but  the  protection 
of  their  young. 

Of  these,  the  two  most  familiar  to  us  are  the  domestic 
fowl  and  the  partridge;  and  there  is  nothing  in  arrange- 
ment of  plumage  approaching  the  exquisiteness  of  that  in 
the  vaulted  roofs  of  their  expanded  covering  wings ;  nor 
does  anjrthing  I  know  in  decoration  rival  the  consummate 
art  of  the  minute  cirrus-clouding  of  the  partridge's  breast 

10.  But  before  ¥re  can  understand  either  the  structure 
of  the  striking  plumes,  or  the  tincture  of  the  decorative 
ones,  we  must  learn  the  manner  in  which  all  plumes  what- 
soever are  primarily  made. 

Any  feather — (as  you  know,  but  had  better  nevertheless 
take  the  first  you  can  find  in  your  hand  to  look  at,  as  you 
read  on) — ^is  composed  of  a  central  quill,  like  the  central 
rib  of  a  leaf,  with  fine  rays  branching  fix>m  it  on  each  side, 
united,  if  the  fSeather  be  a  strong  one,  into  a  more  or  less 
silky  tissue  or  "web,"  as  it  has  hitherto  been  called  by 
naturalists. "^    Not  unreasonably,  in  some  respects;  for  truly 

*  So  £ur  as  one  oaa  make  out  what  thej  call  anything!  The  following 
lucid  passage  is  all  that  in  the  seven  hundred  closely  printed  pages  of  Mr. 
Swainson's  popular  ornithology,^  the  innocent  reader  will  find  vouchsafed 


1  [On  the  Natural  HUtory  and  CUuHfieatim  qf  Birds,  by  WUliam  SwainsoB,  2  vok., 
1836  (published  in  ''  Lardner's  Cabmet  Cyclopndla  ").] 


his  B  KOTCD  tUogt'  «ilb  •'imp  and  mM^u. 
Ptodape'a  or  Aactertliylij ;  iKit  vilb  tka  cf  mimil 
btyoDd  bwi^  ia  it^  tint  it  ii  >  mb  irhkh  iwtDanw  ilicif 
when  you  tevritl  GloiesitMlf  as  TfatetiOf-m^m  aMrwaro 
tani  liy  theviada,  hdag  wiiaei  nMasg  dmitima.mmm 
bi  sUkea  se«,:vUch  tlw  winds  tzouble  aoogh;,  and>  frcft 
along  the  edge  <tf  it,  likE.firetflil  Benaeiu^  at  its  dMn:  Int 
«hi<^,  tear  it  as  tb^  will,  ckiaoi  into  iti  nimrilW  atnogth 
again  in  an  inirtwnt. 

11.  T^tre  k  a  pnUem  lor  you,  and  yoiir,.«Bginaa, — 
good  my  Maadieater  fiiendsl    What  with  Thktaen'  to 

it'Un  b  <IMMta  or  ttuhat  A  TI,  D.  77,  mL  l):^-'T1ia  iwakr 
llliiiiil  ftrdhn  il  IW  bodr,  Uks  UioM  •<  tt«  «iId|i  ad  «d,m  >aT 
W I  I  Uy  «i»«tt«»M  &<ai  •Kk  m  •»  ollnl  Ua  <bai  Umj  aM  «>. 
ttmaUy  uuuiytimA  of  three  peite  or  mbiUBGCe:  1.  Tlie  (l«n{  8.  TW 
ioataa.  or  ••>•  (l)i  aad,  S.  Tke  ohaft,  or  qolll,  en  the  dtoi'tfiikkk  the 

r  e»»:wHiea«i     '^bt  domj  l^ikM,  «*  webi  ef  aaeee*  aiolfciei. 

—       ■   "     1  tke  <  •  ■  ...... 


■efoiil;  bare  •  <|irtbel  obiA  of  Ibeb  on^  brt  Oo  lanliioi  ;»bloli 


1  otoft  of  tteto  o^  bat  Oe  lemiiioB  ;«rhleli  V%i 
A  eMdtr,  (6  U«  tne  dni%  ^  «•  art  Mito 
dlMtoddoM  to  thi  biRttpn  of  tba  qoOl  Into  Wiildn;  and  dtbo^Ar 


I  jtf  It  an  pweepdU*  nd 
I  bites  d«^  rf  .B  « 


In  the  qvOl  M«  gons;  asd  m  Oujmn  thnyt  wpwi— M  fenn  rifbt^i* 
the  plumage  fi  uninjured,  and  an  not  exposed  to  tbe  action  of  the  «Ir,  m 
thoy  are  alwaya  coloarlcM.  The  third  part  of  a  feather  coniists  in  the  tnw 
txUrmd  laminae,  which  are  arranged  in  two  Mries,  one  on  each  aide  the 
■haft ;  and  these  sides  are  called  the  tMemal  and  the  tHUrnat  (I  I)  weba. 
To  outward  appearsnce,  the  fbrm  of  the  lamfme  which  compose  these  wehs 
^ipears  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  down,  which  has  been  just  de- 
scribed, with  this  difference  only,  that  the  lamina  are  stronger  and  elastic, 
and  seem  to  stick  together,  and  form  a  parallel  series,  which  the  downj 
lamlnte  do  not  Now,  this  singular  adhesiveness  Is  seen  fay  the  micnMcope 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  filaments  on  each  side  of  these  laininse  being  hooked 
into  those  of  the  next  lamine ;  so  that  one  supports  the  other  in  the  same 
podtion ;  while  their  elasticity  (!)  makes  them  return  to  their  proper  place 
to  the  series,  if  by  any  accident  they  are  discomposed.  This  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  construction  of  a 
feather,  without  going  into  further  details  on  the  microscopic  appearance  of 
the  parts." 

>  ["  Flnctilma  et  fremitn  adsu^eos  Benace  mariiw  " :  Vitvil,  Otorgie»,  ii.  160,  of  tho 
Lago^i  Gsfda.1 

■  [sm  Vol.  xiu.  ^  ur  «■] 
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fill  your  boilers,  and  cotton  grown  now  by  free  niggers, 
surely  the  forces  of. the  [universe  must  be  favourable  to 
you, — and,  indeed,  wholly  at  your  disposal.  Yet  of  late  I 
have  heard  that  your  various  tissues  tear  too  easily ; — ^how 
if  you  could  produce  them  such  as  that  they  could  mend 
themselves  again  without  help  fix)m  a  sewing-machine  1 
(for  I  find  my  glove-fingers,  sewn  up  the  seam  by  that 
great  economist  of  labour,  split  down  all  at  once  like 
walnut-shells).  But  even  that  Arabian  web  which  could  be 
packed  in  a  walnut-shell  would  have  no  chance  of  rivalling 
with  yours  if  you  could  match  the  delicate  spirit  that 
weaves — a  sparrow's  wing.  (I  suppose  you  have  no  other 
birds  to  look  at  now — ^within  fifty  miles.) 

However,  fit)m  the  bodies  of  birds,  plucked  for  eating 
—or  the  skins  of  them,  stuffed  for  wearing,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  the  reader,  though  inhabitant  of  modem  English 
towns,  may  still  possess  himself,  or  herself,  of  a  feather 
large  enough  to  be  easily  studied;*  nay,  I  believe  British 
Law  still  indites  itself  with  the  legitimate  goose-feather. 
If  that  be  attainable,  with  grateful  reverence  to  law,  in 
general,  and  to  real  Scripture,  which  is  only  possible  with 
quill  or  reed;  and  to  real  music,  of  Doric  eagerness, 
touched  of  old  for  the  oaks  and  rills,  while  the  still  mom 
went  out  with  sandals  grey,^ — we  will  therewith  begin  our 
inquiry  into  the  weaving  of  plumes. 

12.  And  now,  for  convenience  of  description,  observe, 
that  as  all  feathers  lie  backwards  from  the  bird's  head 
towards  its  tail,  when  we  hold  one  in  our  hand  by  the 
point  of  the  quill  so  as  to  look  at  its  upper  surface,  we 
are  virtually  looking  from  the  bird's  head  towards  the  tail 
of   it:    therefore,  unless  with  warning  of  the    contrary,   I 

♦  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  W.   E.   Dawes,^  of  72,  Denmark  Hill,  will 
attend  scrupulously,  to  a  feather,  to  any  orders  sent  him  from  f*Siole, 


»  [LycidM,  187.1 

*  [The    late    Mr.   Dawes    was    a    naturalist,   long   iu    business  at    the  address 
given.] 

XV.  2c 
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shall  always  describe  the  feathers  which  belong  to  the 
bird's  rij^t  side,  which,  when  we  look  down  on  its  back 
and  wiriR.  with  the  head  towards  us,  curve  for  the  most 
part  with  the  convex  edge  to  our  o«n  left :  and  when 
we  look  down  on  its  throat  and  breast,  with  the  head 
towards  us,  curve  for  the  most  part  with  the  convex  edge 
to  our  right 

18.  Choosing,  tlierefore,  a  goose  feattter  from  the  bird's 
right  wing,  and  holding  it  with  tlie  upper  surface  upwards, 
you  see  it  cun'es  to  your  own  right,  with  convex  edge  to 
the  left :  and  tliat  it  is  composed  mainly  of  the  rapidly 
tapering  (juill,  witli  its  two  so-<"alled  "webs,"  one  on  each 
side,  meeting  in  a  more  or  less  blunt  point  at  the  top. 
like  that  of  a  kitchen  carving-knife. 

14.  But  1  do  not  like  the  word  "web"  for  these  tissues 
of  the  feather,  for  two  reasons;  the  first,  that  it  would 
get  conftised  with  the  word  wc  must  use  for  the  mem- 
brane of  the  foot:  and  the  second,  that  feathers  of  force 
continually  resemble  swords  or  scimitars,  striking  both  with 
flat  atid  edge;  and  one  cannot  rightly  talk  of  striking 
with  a  web !  And  I  have  been  a  long  time  (this  number 
of  F^solc  having,  indeed,  been  materially  hindered  by 
this  hesitation)  in  deciding  upon  any  name  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  my  readers  for  these  all-important  parts  of 
the  plume  structure.  The  one  I  have  at  last  fixed  upon, 
"Fret,"*  will  not  on  the  instant  approve  itself  to  them; 
but  they  will  be  content  with  it,  I  believe,  in  use.  I  take 
it  from  the  constant  fretting  or  rippling  of  the  surface  of 
the  tissue,  even  when  it  is  not  torn  along  its  edge.t  and 
one  can  fancy  a  sword  "  fretted "  at  its  edge,  easily 
enough. 

15.  The   two   frets    are   composed,    you  see,  each    of — 

*  "Vane"  is  used  in  the  Engllih  tranBUtloD  of  Cnvier;    but  would  be 
too  ftpt  to  suggest  TotaUon  in  the  quill,  as  in  a  we&thercock. 
t  See  Ltme'i  Mtime,  Lecture  1.,  page  SSJ 


>  [Oftliefint> 


■^ 
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(I  was  going  to  write,  innumerable;  but  they  are  quite 
numerable,  though  many,) — smaller  feathers;  for  they  are 
nothing  less,  each  of  them,  than  a  perfect  little  feather  in 
its  own  way.  You  will  find  it  convenient  to  call  these 
the  "  rays,"  In  a  goose's  feather  there  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  in  an  inch  of  the  fret;  three  or  four  hundred,  that 
is  to  say,  on  each  side  of  the  quill.  You  see — and  much 
more,  may  feel — ^how  firmly  these  plumelets  fasten  them- 
selves together  to  form  the  continuous  strength  of  silken 
tissue  of  the  fret. 

16.  Pull  one  away  fit)m  the  rest,  and  you  find  it  com- 
posed of  a  white  piece  of  the  substance  of  the  quill,  ex- 
tended into  a  long,  slightly  hollowed  strip,  something  like 
the  awn  of  a  grain  of  oats — each  edge  of  this  narrow  white 
strip  being  fringed  with  an  exquisitely  minute  series  of 
minor  points,  or  teeth,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  becoming 
softer  and  longer  towards  the  end  of  the  ray,  where  also 
the  flat  chaff-like  strip  of  quill  becomes  little  more  than  a 
fine  rod. 

Again,  for  names  clear  and  short  enough  to  be  pleasantly 
useful,  I  was  here  much  at  a  loss,  and  cannot  more  satis- 
factorily extricate  myself  than  by  calling  the  awnlike  shaft 
simply  the  "Shaft";  and  the  fine  points  of  its  serrated 
edges,  (and  whatever,  in  other  feathers,  these  become,) 
"  Barbs." 

17.  If,  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  you  cut  the  two 
frets  away  from  the  quill,  down  the  whole  length  of  it,  you 
will  find  the  fret  still  hold  together,  inlaid,  woven  together 
by  their  barbs  into  a  white  soft  riband, — ^feeling  just  like 
satin  to  the  finger,  and  looking  like  it  on  the  under  surface, 
which  is  exquisitely  lustrous  and  smooth.  And  it  needs  a 
lens  of  some  power  to  show  clearly  the  texture  of  the  fine 
barbs  that  weave  the  web,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  of  the 
whole. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  goose  feather,  the  rays  terminate 
somewhat  irregularly  and  raggedly ;  and  it  will  be  better 
now  to  take  for  ftirther  examination  the  plume  of  a  more 
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strongly  flying  bird.  1  take  that  of  the  common  seagull,* 
where,  in  exquisite  grey  uid  dark-brown,  the  first  elements 
of  variegation  are  also  shown  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plwne. 

18.  And  here  the  edge  of  the  fret  is  rippled  indeed,  but 
not  torn;  the  quill  tapers  with  exquisite  subtlety;  and 
another  important  part  of  plumage  occurs  at  the  root  of  it. 
There  the  shafts  of  the  rays  Insc  their  stiffness  and  breadth ; 
they  become  mere  Uireads,  on  which  tlie  barbs  become  long 
and  tine  like  hairs ;  and  the  whole  plumelet  becomes  a  wavy, 
wild-wandering  thing,  each  at  last  entangled  with  its  flutter- 
ing neighbours,  and  fonning  what  we  call  the  "down"  of 
the  feather,  where  tlie  bird  needs  to  be  kept  warm. 

19.  When  the  shafts  change  into  these  wandering  threads. 
they  will  lie  called  filaments ;  and  the  barbs,  when  they  be- 
come tine  detached  hairs,  will  be  called  cilia.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  liave  all  tliis  nomenclature  to  inflict  at  once ;  but 
it  is  iibsolutely  needful,  all  of  it;  nor  difficult  to  learn,  if 
you  will  only  keep  a  feather  in  your  hand  as  you  learn  it. 
A  feather  always  consists  of  the  quill  and  its  rays:  a  ray, 
of  the  shatl  and  its  barbs.  Flexible  shafts  are  filaments: 
and  flexible  barbs,  cilia. 

20.  In  none  of  the  works  which  I  at  present  possess  on 
ornithology,  is  any  accomit  given  of  the  general  form  or 
nature  of  any  of  these  parts  of  a  plume ;  although  of  all 
subjects  for  scientific  investigation,  supremely  serviceable  to 
youth,  this  is,  one  should  have  thought,  the  nearest  and 
most  tempting,  to  any  person  of  frank  heart.  To  begin 
with  it,  we  must  think  of  all  feathers  first  as  exactly  inter- 
mediate between  the  fur  of  animals  and  scales  of  fish.  They 
are  fur,  made  strong,  and  arranged  in  scales  or  plates,  partly 
defisnsive  armour,  partly  active  instruments  of  motion  or 
action,  t     And   there  are   definitely   three  textmes  of  this 


t  Compare  Lom'«  Memie,  Lecture  I.,  pp.  S8,  29  [^  S7,  SS];  but  I  find 
myself  now  compelled   to   give   more   definite  analyBis   of  structure  by  tbe 


rrv 
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strengthened  fiir,  variously  pleasurable  to  the  eye :  the  first, 
a  dead  texture  like  that  of  simple  silk  in  its  cocoon,  or  wool ; 
receptant  of  pattern  colours  in  definite  stain,  as  in  the  thrush 
or  partridge;  secondly,  a  texture  like  that  of  lustrous  shot 
silk,  soft,  but  reflecting  different  colours  in  different  lights, 
as  in  the  dove,  pheasant,  and  peacock;  thirdly,  a  quite 
brilliant  texture,  flaming  like  metal, — nay,  sometimes  more 
brightly  than  any  polished  armour:  and  this  also  reflective 
of  different  colours  in  different  lights,  as  in  the  humming- 
bird. Between  these  three  t3rpical  kinds  of  lustre,  there  is 
every  gradation ;  the  tender  lustre  of  the  dove's  plumage 
being  intermediate  between  the  bloomy  softness  of  the  part- 
ridge, and  the  more  than  rainbow  iridescence  of  the  pea- 
cock; while  the  semi-metallic,  unctuous,  or  pitchy  lustre 
of  the  raven,  is  midway  between  the  silken  and  metallic 
groups, 

21.  These  different  modes  of  lustre  and  colour  depend 
entirely  on  the  structure  of  the  barbs  and  cilia.  I  do  not 
often  invite  my  readers  to  use  a  microscope;  but  for  once 
and  for  a  littie  while,  we  will  take  the  tormenting  aid 
of  it. 

In  all  feathers  used  for  flight,  the  barbs  are  many  and 
minute,  for  the  purpose  of  locking  the  shafts  well  together. 
But  in  covering  and  decorative  plumes,  they  themselves  be- 
come principal,  and  the  shafts  subordinate.  And,  since  of 
flying  plumes  we  have  first  taken  the  seagull's  wing  feather, 
of  covering  plumes  we  will  first  take  one  from  the  seagull's 
breast. 

22.  I  take  one,  therefore,  from  quite  the  middle  of 
a  seamew's  breast,  where  the  frets  are  equal  in  breadth 
on  each  side.  You  see,  first,  that  the  whole  plrnne  is 
bent  almost  into  the  shape  of  a  cup;  and  that  the  soft 
white  lustre  plays  variously  on  its  roundecj^  surface  as 
YOu3^'^''*lt  more  or  J^s  to  the  light, 

entirely  inconceivable,  (till  one  discovers  it,)  absence  of  any  such  analysis  in 
books  on  birds.  Their  writers  all  go  straight  at  the  bones,  like  hungry  dogs ; 
and  spit  out  the  feathers  as  if  they  were  choked  by  them. 


,  of  all  bcni^tifiil  fnmns      Pntil  you  can  exprcss  thi>  J 

luuiiucti    surface,    von    need  not   think  you   can    draw  theml 
»t  aU.  ' 

2S.  But  for  the  present,  I  only  want  you  to  notice  the 
structure  and  order  of  its  rays.  Any  single  shaft  with  its 
lateral  harbs,  towards  the  top  of  the  feather,  you  will  tlnd 
approximately  of  the  form  Fig.  11,  tlie  central  shaft  being 


I 


so  fine  that  towards  the  extremity  it  is  quite  lost  sight  of; 
and  the  end  of  tlie  rays  being  not  formed  by  the  extremity 
of  the  shaft,  with  barbs  tapering  to  it.  but  by  the  forked 
separation,  hke  the  notch  of  an  arrow,  of  the  two  ultimate 
barbs.  j 

W'^liich,  please,  observe  to  be  indeed  the  oornial  fcuuu  of  ' 

■n  fettben,  M  oppond  to  ^mt  ot  knw;  ta  ftrt  the  q^ 
qt  *  feather,  howCTcr  flnd^^  ^*y  iBBlii  _**  Mraul^  «s  «t  A, 
*f^  IS ;  b^  ol  « Itti  as  at  i ;  Ae  mmw^k»  torn  of  the 
feather  beii^  developed  into  the 

most  lovely  duplicatoi  symmetries 
of  outline  and  pattern,  by  which, 
throughout,  the  colour  designs  of 
feathers,  and  of  floral  petals,  (which 
are  the  sign  of  the  dual  or  married 
life  in  the  flower,  raising  it  towards 
the  rank  of  animal  nature,)  are  distinguished  from  the  colour 
designs  in  minerals,  and  in  merely  wood-forming,  as  opposed 
to  floral,  or  seed-forming,  leaves. 

24.  You  will  observe  also,  in  the  detached  ray,  that  the 
barbs  lengthen  downwards,  and  most  distinctly  from  the 
middle  downwards;  and  now  taking  up  the  wing-feather 
again,  you  will  see  that  its  firets  being  constructed  by  the 
imbrication,  or  laying  over  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a 
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house,  of  the  edges  of  the  successive  rays, — on  the  upper 
or  outer  surface  of  the  plume,  the  edges  are  overlaid  to- 
■wards  the  plume-potn/,  like  breaking  waves  over  each  other 
towards   shore;   and   of   course,   on   the 
imder  surface,  reversed,  and  overlaid  to- 
wards the  root  of  the  quill.     You  may 
understand  this  in  a  moment  by  cutting 
out    roughly    three  little   bits    of  card- 
board, of  this  shape  (Fig.  18),  and  draw- 
ing the  directions  of  the  barbs  on  them : 
I  cut  their  ends  square  because  they  are  »v.i> 

too  short  to  represent  the  lengths  of  real 
rays,  but  are  quite  long  enough  to  illustrate  their  imbrica- 
tion. Lay  first  the  three  of  them  in  this  position,  {Fig.  14, 
A,)  with  their  points  towards  you,-  one  above  the  other; 
then  put  the  edge  of  the  lowest  over  the  edge  of  that 
above  it,  and  the  edge  of  that  over  the  third,  so  as  just 
to  show  the  central  shaft,  and  you  will  get  three  edges, 


f-tfl^ohw 


with  theu*  barbs  all  vertical,  or  nearly  so: .that  is  the  swucv 

ture  of  the  plume's  upper  surface..    Then  put  fIi8~eages''or  ]^»    |. 

the  fiirther  oft'   ones   over  the   nearer,  and  you  get  three  ,     ^* 

edges  with  their  barbs  all  transverse,  (Fig.  14,  b,)  which  is  OfSkv 

the  structure  of  the  plume's  Umer  surfeee.      There  are,  of  J 

course,  endless  subtleties  and   changes  of  adjustment,  but  -C^ 
that  is  the  first  general  law  to  be  understood.                          j  ^ 


.^ 
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25.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, that  we  may  generally  speak  of  the  barbs  which  form 
the  upper  surface  of  the  feather  as  the  upper,  or  longitu- 
dinal, barbs,  meaning  those  which  lie  parallel  to  the  quill, 
pointing  to  the  end  of  the  feather ;  and  of  those  which  form 
^J  ^^   I    the  under  surface  of  the  feather  as  the  lower,  or  transversg^ 

barbs, — ^l3^g,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  transversely  across  the 
feather,  at  right  angles  to  the  quUl.  And  farther,  as  you 
see  that  the  quill  shows  itself  clearly  projecting  from  the 
under  surface  of  the  plume,  so  the  shafts  show  themselves 
clearly  projecting,  in  a  corduroy  fashion,  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  fret,  the  transverse  barbs  being  seen  only  in  the 
^^  I  furrows  between  them. 
^  26.  Now,   I  should   think,  in  looking  carefully  at  this 

close  structiu^  of  quill  and  shaft,  you  will  be  more  and 
more  struck  by  their  resemblance  to  the  beams  and  tiles  of 
a  roof.  The  feather  is,  in  fact,  a  finely  raftered  and  tiled 
roof  to  throw  off  wind  and  rain;  and  in  a  large  family  of 
birds  the  wing  has  indeed  chiefly  a  roofs  office,  and  is  not 
only  raftered  and  tiled,  but  vaulted^  for  the  roof  of  the 
nursery.  Of  which  hereafter;^  in  the  meantime,  get  this 
clearly  into  your  head,  that  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
plume  the  tiles  are  overlaid  from  the  bird's  head  backward 
— so  as  to  have  their  edges  away  from  the  wind,  that  it 
may  slide  over  them  as  the  bird  flies; — and  the 
formed  by  the  barbs  lie  parallel  with  the^  quJUi  ^o_as_to^ 
give  the  least  possible  friction.  The  under  side  of  the 
plQme,  you  may  then  always  no  less  easily  remember,  has 
the  transverse  barbs ;  and  tile-edges  towards  the  bird's  head. 
The  beauty  and  colour  of  the  plume,  therefore,  depend 
mainly  on  the  formation  of  the  longitudinal  barbs,  as  long 
as  the  fret  is  close  and  firm.  But  it  is  kept  close  and  firm 
throughout  only  in  the  wing  feathers ;  expanding  in  the 
decorative  ones,  under  entirely  different  conditions. 

27.  Looking    more     closely    at    your    seamew's    breast- 
feather,   you   will   see   that   the   rays   lock  themselves    close 

^  [The  subject  was  not^  honever^  resumed  in  the  book  as  published.] 
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only  in  the  middle  of  it;  and  that  this  close-locked  space 
is  limited  by  a  quite  definite  line,  outside  of  which  the  rays 
contract  their  barbs  into  a  thick  and  close  thread,  each 
such  thread  detached  from  its  neighbours,  and  forming  a 
snowy  fringe  of  pure  white,  while  the  close-locked  part  is 
toned,  by  the  shades  which  show  you  its  structure,  into  a 
silver  grey. 

Finally,  at  the  root  of  the  feather,  not  only  do  its  own 
rays  change  into  down,  but  underneath,  you  find  a  supple- 
mentary plume  attached,  composed  of  nothing  else  but 
down. 

28.  I  find  no  account,  in  any  of  my  books  on  birds,  of 
the  range  of  these  supplementary  under-plumes, — the  bird's 
body-clothing.  I  find  the  seagull  has  them  nearly  all  over 
its  body,  neck,  breast,  and  back  alike;  the  small  feathers 
on  the  head  are  nothing  else  than  down.  But  besides  these, 
or  in  the  place  of  these,  some  birds  have  down  covering  the 
skin  itself;  with  which,  however,  the  painter  has  nothing 
to  do,  nor  even  with  the  supplementary  plumes :  and  already 
indeed  I  have  allowed  the  pupil,  in  using  the  microscope  at 
all,  to  go  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  artistic  investigation. 
Yet,  while  we  have  the  lens  in  our  hand,  put  on  for  once 
its  full  power  to  look  at  the  separate  cilia  of  the  down. 
They  are  all  jointed  like  canes ;  and  have,  doubtless,  mecha- 
nism at  the  joints  which  no  eye  nor  lens  can  trace.  The 
same  structure,  modified,  increases  the  lustre  of  the  true 
barbs  in  coloured  plumes. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  these  I  will  now  take,  from  the 
back  of  the  peacock,  for  a  first  study  of  plume-radiatioj 

29.  Its  general  outline  is  that  of  the  Norman  shield 
p  A  V  B,  Fig.  15 ;  but  within  this  outline,  the  frets  are  close- 
woven  only  within  the  battledore-shaped  space  p  a  v  6; 
and  between  a  a,  and  b  b,  they  expand  their  shafts  into 
filaments,  and  their  barbs  into  cilia,  and  become  ^*down." 

We  are  only  able  to  determine  the  arrangement  of  the 
shafts  within  this  closely-woven  space  p  a  v  6,  which  you 
will    find    to    be    typically    thus.       The    shafts    remaining 


; 


parallel  most  of  the  way  up,  towards  the  top  of  the  plume, 
gradually  throw  themselves  forward  so  as  to  get  round 
without  gap.  But  as,  while  they  are  thus  getting  round, 
.they  are  not  fastened  on  a  central  pivot  like  the  rays  of  a 
fan,  but  have  still  to  take,  each  its  ascend- 
ing place  on  the  sides  of  the  quill,  we  get 
a  method  of  radiation  which  you  will  find 
convenient  henceforward  to  call  "  plume- 
radiation,"  (Fig.  16,  B,)  which  is  precisely 
intermediate  between  two  other  great  modes 
t£_i>tmc£iii^^sTiell-radiabon.  a.  and  frogJ- 
radiation,  5. 

30.  You  may  perhaps  have  thought  your- 
self verj'  hardly  treated  in  being  obliged  to 
begin  your  natural  history  drawing  with  so 
delicate  a  thing  as  a  feather.  But  you  should  rather  be 
very  grateful  to  me,  for  not  having  given  you,  instead,  a 
bit  of  moss,  or  a  cockle-shell  I  The  last,  which  you  might 
perhaps  fancy  the  easiest  of  the  three,  is  in  reality  quite 
hopelessly  difficult,  and  in  its  ultimate  condition,  inimitable 
by  art.     Bewick  can  ehgrave^feathers  to  the  point  of  decep-^" 


tive  similitude ;  and  Hunt  can  paint  a  bird's-nest  buUt  of 
feathers,  lichen,  and  moss.'  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ever  attempted  to  render  the  diverging  lines  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  hinge  of  the  commonest  bivalve 
sheU. 

■  [On  Bewiek'i  futlien,  «ee  L)n>^»  Meinie,  g  100,  and  Art  nf  England,  %  135.  On 
hiin  generally,  see  above,  p.  223.  On  Mant'e  btrd's-neeta,  »ee  Vol.  X.  p.  4S5,  kiid 
Vol.  3tlV.  p.  446  and  I'late  «vi.] 
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81.  These  exactly  reverse  the  condition  of  frond  radia- 
tion; in  that,  while  the  frond-branch  is  thick  at  the  origin, 
and  diminishes  to  the  extremity^  the  shell  flutings,  infinitely 
minute  at  the  origin,  expand  into  vigorous  undulation  at 
the  edge.  But  the  essential  point  you  have  now  to  observe 
is,  that  the  shell  radiation  is  from  a  central  pointy  and  has 
no  supporting  or  continuous  stem;  that  the  plume  radiation 
is  a  combination  of  stem  and  centre;  and  that  the  frt)nd 
radiation  has  a  stem  throughout,  all  the  way  up.  It  is  to 
be  called  frond,  not  tree,  radiation,  because  trees  in  great 
part  of  their  structure  are  like  plumage,  whereas  the  fern- 
frond  is  entirely  and  accurately  distinct  in  its  structure. 

82.  And  now,  at  last,  I  draw  the  entire  feather  as  well 
as  I  can  in  lampblack,  for  an  exercise  to  you  in  that 
material;  putting  a  copy  of  the  first  stage  of  the  work 
below  it,  Plate  V.  This  lower  figure  may  be  with  advan- 
tage copied  by  beginners ;  with  the  pencil  and  rather  dry 
lampblack,  over  slight  lead  outline;  the  upper  one  is  for 
advanced  practice,  though  such  minute  drawing,  where  the 
pattern  is  wrought  out  with  separate  lines,  is  of  course  only 
introductory  to  true  painter's  work.  But  it  is  the  best 
possible  introduction,  being  exactly  intermediate  between 
such  execution  as  Diirer  s,  of  the  wing  in  the  greater 
Fortune,^  and  Turner's  or  Holbein's  with  the  broad  pencil, 
— of  which  in  due  time.* 

88.  Respecting  the  two  exercises  in  Plate  V.,  observe, 
the  lower  figure  is  not  an  outline  of  the  feather,  to  be 
filled  up :  it  is  the  first  stage  of  the  drawing  completed 
above  it.  In  order  to  draw  the  curves  of  the  shafts 
harmoniously,  you  must  fiirst  put  in  a  smaller  number  of 
guiding  lines,  i^d  then  fiU  in  b^ween.  But  in  this  primary 
state,  the  radiant  lines  cannot  but  remind  you,  if  you  are 
at  all  familiar  with  architecture,  of  a  Greek  '*  honeysuckle " 

^  [For  the  "greater  Fortune^"  see  Ariadne  FhrenHna,  §  169.  For  another  ex- 
ample of  DQrer's  wing  drawing,  see  Fig.  49  in  vol.  iv.  of  Modem  Painters  (Vol.  VI. 
p.  247).J 

*  [Not  discussed  in  detail.  See  helow^  pp.  467-468^  for  the  only  suhsequent 
mention  of  Tomer  and  Holbein  in  the  book.j 
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ornament/  the  fact  being  that  the  said  omament  has  nothing 

at  all  to  do  with  honeysuckles;  Knf^c  ^  g?nf?ral  ^-»p»^g«op 

of  the   radiate   organic    power   of  natural  forms^  evermore 

delightful  to  human  eyes;  and  the  beauty  of  it  depends  on 

'/lAjflk^  just  as  subtle  care  in  bringing  the  curves  into  harmonious 

\i     -f  Jll**9^  flow,  as  you  will  have  to  use  in  drawing  this  plume. 

\n  5  V      \j  34^    Nevertheless,  that  students  possessing  some   already 

fjl^  •^Qj^  practised  power  may  not  be  left  without  field  for  its  exer- 

^     ^^^^^  dse,  I  have  given  in  Plate  VI.  an  example  of  the  use  of 

j^  QjiMf^   ink  and  lampblack  with  the  common  pen  and  broad  wash. 

ji)  I      ,  The  outline  is  to  be  made  with  common  ink  in  any  ordi- 

I^JJ^t;  niA^^nary  pen — steel  or  quill  does  not  matter,  if  not  too  fine — 

J    ^  and,   after  it   is  thoroughly  dry,  the  shade  put  on  with  a 

A/W^^i^^    single  wash,  adding  the  necessary  darks,  or  taking  out  light 

/  with  the  dry  brush,  as  the  tint  dries,  but  allowing  no  re- 

VV^^  ^       touch  after  it  is  once  dry.     The  reason  of  this  law  is,  first,  to 

.  ^i^       concentrate  the  attention  on  the  fullest  possible  expression  of 

7        \i        forms  by  the  tint  first  laid,  which  is  always  the  pleasantest 

aII  V^^    *^**  ^^'^*   ^  ^sciA^  and,   secondly,  that  the  shades  may   be 

wJ^  all  necessarily  gradated  by  running  into  the  wet  tint,  and  no 

(jir  f M*    J  edge  left  to  be  modified   afterwards.     The  outline,  that  it 

'       )^f^   may   be    indelible,   is   made   vrith    common    ink;    its    slight 

j^T^   )         softening  by  the  subsequent  wash  being  properly  calculated 

Y      .  if   /        ^'^ '  "^^^^  '^  must  not  be  washed  twice  over. 

yv*^  35.  The   exereise   in   the   lower  figure  of  Plate  I.  is   an 

J^[X  )      example  of  Diirer  s  manner ;  but  I   do  not  care   to  compel 

A'N     \  I    the  pupil  to  go  through  much  of  this,  because  it  is  always 

r       \  slA^     unsatisfactory   at    its   finest.     Diirer   himself  has  to   indicate 

the  sweep  of  his  plume  with  a  current  external  line;  and 
y\t  even  Bewick  could  not  have  done  plume  patterns  in  line, 
unless  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  cut  out 
his  white ;  but  with  the  pencil,  and  due  patience  in  the  use 
of  it,  everything  linear  in  plumes  may  be  rightly  indicated, 
and  the  pattern  followed  all  the  time. 

The  minute  moss-like  jrhifi;e  at  the  edge  of  the  feather 

*  [See  also  below,  p.  501  ;  aud  Modem  PainterSf  vol.  v.  pt.[A'i.  cli.  iv.  §  8;  while 
for  a  different  view  of  this  ornament,  see  Vol.  IX.  pp.  287,  368,  369,  aud  408  n.] 
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in  Plate  V.  introduces  us,  however,  to  another  condition  of 
decorative  plumage,  which,  though  not  bearing  on  our 
immediate  subject  of  radiation,  we  may  as  well  notice  at 
once. 

If  you  examine  a  fine  tail-feather  of  the  peacock,  above 
the  eye  of  it,  you  will  find  a  transparent  space  formed  by 
the  cessation  of  the   barbs   along  a  certain  portion   of  the 
shaft.     On  the  most  scintillant  of  the  rays,  which  have  green 
and  golden  barbs,  and  in  the  lovely  blue  rays  of  the  breast- 
plumes,  these  cessations  of  the  barbs  become  alternate  cuts 
or  jags ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  long  brown  wing-feathers, 
they  comply  with  the  coloured  pattern :  so  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  clouded  plume,   its  pattern,   instead  of  being   con- 
structed of  brown  and  white  barbs,  is  constructed  of  brown 
— and   710  barbs, — but   vacant  spaces.      The   decorative  use  ( 
of  this  transparencv  consists  in  letting  the  colour"^of  on^ 
jlume  ihrouff/f'  that  pf  the  other,  ^  so  that  not  only  eiosPfc^ 
^possible  artifice  is  employed  to  obtain  the  most  lovelv  play 
^    of  colour  on  the  plume  itself ;  ^^t,  with  mystery  throu^^ 
I    mystery,  the  one  allows  and  flushes  through  the  other,  }j]cg 
N  jcloud  seen  through  cloud.     But  now,  before  we  can  learn 
how  either  glow,  or  flush,  or  bloom  is  to  be  painted,  we 
must  learn  our  alphabet  of  colour  itself. 

MH^ 0,b,.>i    n^^"^   <^^v^°t5| 


J 


VII 

OF  THE  TWELVE  ZODIACAL  COLOURS 

I.  In  my  introductory  Oxford  lectures  you  will  find  it 
stated  (§  180)  that  *'all  objects  appear  to  the  eye  merefy  as 
masses  of  colour''  \^  and  (§§  184,  175)  that  shadows  are  as  fiiU 
in  colour  as  lights  are,  every  possible  shade  being  a  light 
to  the  shades  below  it,  and  every  possible  light,  a  shade  to 
the  lights  above  it,  till  you  come  to  absolute  darkness  on 
one  side,  and  to  the  sun  on  the  other.  Therefore,  you  are 
to  consider  all  the  various  pieces  either  of  shaded  or  lighted 
colour,  out  of  which  any  scene  whatsoever  is  composed, 
simply  as  the  patches  of  a  Harlequin's  jacket-— of  which 
some  are  black,  some  red,  some  blue,  some  golden;  but  of 
which  you  are  to  imitate  every  one,  by  the  same  methods. 

2.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  you  should  understand 
how  much  this  statement  implies.      In  almost  all  the  re- 
ceived codes  of  art-instruction,  you  will  be  told  that>hadaK$ 
\  should  be  transparent^  and  licyhts  jjolidj     You  will  find  also, 
vlC      ^  when   you    l)egin    drawing    yourselves,   that    your    shadows, 
T  .y'^     whether  laid  with   lead,   chalk,  or  pencil,  will  for  the  most 
''A^s?«      part  really  look   like  dirt  or  blotches  on  the  paper,  till  ygu 
J^S     V  cross-hatch  or   stipple   them,   so  as  to  give  them  a  look    of 

;   ^v*^         2iSl^'W^^''V  ^    upon   \\jiich   they   histantly  become  more  or  1^<^ 
\^    ^j|\  hkc  sluicjci  c)r^as  it  Is"  aiTTecTT'^''  transparent/'    <^^Jji,,..5;jilLwill  H 

0^      A^/find   a  most  powerful  and  attractive   school  oiart   foiin3e3   \  (? 


t      A"/^fiiul   a  niostjKnverful  and  attractive   ^^cl^ool^^fart   foun3ed   \ 
A  S^  /    on   tlic    general    pruu*Tple   6rTayilig  7i   litgrally^JjaQsgarent   [ 
\  brown  all  over  the  j)icTture,  for  tlie  sliade ;  audLjsirilyng  the"  \^^ 

/  lights  ujKHi  itwith  opaque  wliite.  ^^ci 

And  see  also  p.  27,  above.]  .     V 

Here,  a^i">  see  Ijectures  on  Art,  §  1(54.]  /C  1 

414  'V'^^ 
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8.  Now  the  statement  I  have  just  made  to  you  (in  §  i) 
implies  the  falseness  of  all  such  theories  and  methods. ''^ 
And  I  mean  to  assert  that  falsity  in  the  most  positive 
manner.  Shadows  are  not  more  transparent  than  lights, 
nor  lights  than  shadows;  both  are  transparent,  when  they 
express  space;  both  are  opaque,  when  they  express  sub- 
stance; and  both  are  to  be  imitated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  quality,  of  pigment.  The  only 
technical  law  which  is  indeed  constant,  and  which  requires 
to  be  observed  with  strictness,  is  precisely  that  the  method 
shall  he  uniform.  You  may  take  a  white  ground,  and  lay 
darks  on  it,  leaving  the  white  for  lights;  or  you  may  take 
a  dark  ground,  and  lay  lights  on  it,  leaving  the  dark  for 
darks :  in  either  case  you  must  go  on  as  you  begin,  and  not 
introduce  the  other  method  where  it  suits  you.  A  glass 
painter  must  make  his  whole  picture  transparent ;  ^  and  a 
fresco  painter,  his  whole  picture  opaque. 

4.  Gtet,  then,  this  plain  principle  well  infixed  in  your 
minds.  Here  is  a  crocus^ — ^there  is  the  sun — here  a  piece 
of  coal — ^there,  the  hollow  of  the  coal-scuttle  it  came  out  of. 
They  are  every  one  but  patches  of  colour, — some  yellow, 
some  black;  and  must  be  painted  in  the  same  manner,  with 
whatever  yeUow  or  black  paint  is  handy. 

5.  Suppose  it,  however,  admitted  that  lights  and  shades 
are  to  be  produced  in  the  same  manner ;  we  have  farther 
to  ask,  what  that  manner  may  best  be? 

You  will  continually  hear  artists  disputing  about  grounds, 
glazings,  vehicles,  varnishes,  transparencies,  opacities,  oleagin- 
ousnesses.     All  that  talk  is  as  idle  as  the  east  wind.^    Get 

*  Essentially^  the  use  of  transparent  brown  by  Rubens^  (followed  by  Sir 
Joshua  with  asphaltum,)  ruined  the  NetherUnd  schools  of  colour/  and  has 
rendered  a  school  of  colour  in  England  hitherto  impossible. 


^  [On  transparency  as  the  essence  of  coloured  glass^  see  Vol.  X.  p.  456,  and  Lecture 
on  Art,  §  186.  J 

s  [See  Job  XV.  2.] 

'  [See  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  review  of  Eastlake's  Hutary  of  Oil- 
Painiing,  §§  29,  90  (Vol.  XII.  pp.  286-287)>  and  compare  VoL  V.  p.  299.] 
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•  flat  surface  that  won't  crack, — some  coloured  substance 
thtt  'wUl  stick  upon  it.  and  remain  always  of  the  colour 
Ik  Wtts  when  you  put  it  on, — and  a  pig's  bristle  or  two, 
iM^ied  in  a  stick ;  and  if  you  can't  paint,  you  are  no  painter ; 
■>d  had  better  not  talk  about  the  art. 

TRiej;  le  thing  you  have  to  learn — the  one  power  truly 
flllU   t^"  L  of  "painting'-— is  to  lay  on   any  coloured  sub^ 
)e,        latever    its    consistence   may  be,  (from    mortar  to 
J~l     once,  of  the  exact  tmt  you  want,   in   the   exact  " 
vw  '^quaiitity  you'Visul.^TfUiT'^ 


•V,  you  are  v  that  to  play  on  the  riolin 

requires    some    practice..    Painting    is    playing    on    a 

toOr-violin,    seventy-timesri        !.   stringed,    and    inventing' 

itKf  tune  as  you  play  it !    1    ai  is  the  easy,  simple,  straight- 

nmrd  business  you   have  to   learn.     Here  is  your  cat^t 

and   your   mahogany, — better  or  worse   quality  of  both    of 

there    may   be. — Cremona   tone,   and   so   on.   to    be 

issed   with   due  care,   in   due  time ; — you   cannot   paint 

rt.ure  on  the  sail  of  a  fishing-boat,  nor  do  the  fine  work 

vidl  hog's  bristles  that  you  can  with  camel's  hair : — all  these 

oaS|^t  and  bristle  questions  shall  have  their  place ;  but,  the 

.       '       primary  question  of  all  is — can  you  play? 

.  b^iWLj  7.  Perfectly,    you    never    can,    but    by    birth-gift.     The 

entirely    first-rate    musicians    and    painters    are    borq^   like 

i)U*  ^         Mercury ; — their  words  are  music,  and  their  touch  is  gold : 

L  f^  V*^     sound  and  colour  wait  on  them  from  their  youth ;  and  no 

.       practice  will  ever  enable  other  human  creatures  to  do  any- 

vKjifuU^'     '  thing  like  them.     The  most  favourable  conditions,  the  most 

docile  and  apt  temper,  and  the  unwearied  practice  of  life, 

will    never   enable   any   painter   of  merely   average    human 

capacity  to  lay  a  single  touch  like  Gainsborough,  Velasquez, 

Tintoret,  or  Luini.    jlut  to  understand  that  the  matter  nm^ 

Still  depend  on  practice  as  well  as  on  genius,-^that  painting 

is  not  one  whit  less,  but  more,  difficult  than  playing  on  an 

instrument, — and  that  your  care  as  a  student,  on  the  whole, 

is  not  to  be  i^ren  to  the  quality  of  your  piano,  but   of 
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^our  touch, — this  is  the  great  fact  which  I  have  to  teach 
you  respecting  colour ;  this  is  the  root  of  all  excellent  doing 
and  perceiving. 

And  you  will  be  utterly  amazed,  when  once  you  begin 
to  feel  what  colour  means,  to  find  how  many  qualities  which 
appear  to  result  from  peculiar  method  and  material  do  in- 
deed depend  only  on  loveliness  of  execution ;  and  how  divine 
the  law  of  nature  is,  which  has  so  connected  the  immor- 
tality of  beauty  with  patience  of  industry,  that  by  precision 
and  rightness  of  laborious  art  you  may  at  last  literally  com- 
mand the  rainbow  to  stay,  and  forbid  the  sun  to  set. 

8.  To-day,  then,  you  are  to  begin  to  learn  your  notes — 
to  hammer  out,  steadily,  your  first  five-finger  exercises;  and 
as  in  music  you  have  first  to  play  in  true  time,  with  stub- 
born firmness. -SO  in  colour  the  first  thinja^  you  have  to  l^am 

is   to   lay   it  flat,  and  weU  within  l|nr\its^_    Von  shall  have  it 

first  within  linear  limits  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  you 
must  be  content  to  fill  spaces  so  enclosed,  again  and  again 
and  again,  till  you  are  perfectly  sure  of  your  skill  up  to 
that  elementary  point. 

9.  So  far,  then,  of  the  manner  in  which  you  are  to  lay 
your  colour; — ^next  comes  the  more  debatable  question  yet, 
what  kind  of  colour  you  are  thus  to  lay,— sober,  or  bright. 
For  you  are  likely  often  to  have  heard  it  said  that  people 
of  taste  like  subdued  or  dull  colours,  and  that  only  vulgar 
persons  like  bright  ones.^ 

But  I  believe  you  will  find  the  standard  of  colour  I  am 
going  to  give  you,  an  extremely  safe  one — ^the  morning 
sky.  Love  that  rightly  with  all  your  heart,  and  soul,  and 
eyes;  and  you  are  established  in  foundation-laws  of  colour. 
The  white,  blue,  purple,  gold,  scarlet,  and  ruby  of  morning 
clouds,  are  meant  to  be  entirely  delightful  to  the  human 
creatures  whom  the  "clouds  and  light"*  sustain.      Be  sure 

1  rSee  Vol.  X.  p.  109.1 

'  [These  words  are  tne  title  of  a  small  devotional  book^  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
Rose  JLa  Touche  (Nisbet^  1870),  for  whom  see  Praterita,  iii.  g§  61  seq.  On  the  title- 
page  are  the  following  passages  from  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxvii.  11^  15^  21^:  ''He 
wearieth  the  thick  cloud  ;  he  scattereth  his  bright  cloud.  And  caused  the  lignt  of  his 
cloud  to  shine.    Men  see  not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds. "] 

XV.  2  D 
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moment 
pointed  by  God  for  you.' 

But  you  must  not  rest  in  these.  It  is  possible  to  lore 
Uiem   intensely,  and   yet  to   have  no  understanding  of  the 

mfiHpiity   f>r   fr^ndymfsi   pf  «v^|niir_ 

Therefore,  next  to  the  crystalUne  firmament  over  you, 
the  crystalline  earth  beneath  your  feet  is  to  be  your 
standard.  '" 

Flint,  reduced  to  a  natural  glass  containing  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  water,  forms  the  opal ;  which  gives  every  lower 
hue  of  the  prism  in  as  true  perfection  as  the  clouds;  but 
not  the  scarlet  or  gold,  both  which  are  crude  and  \'ulgar  in 
opal.  Its  perfect  hues  are  the  green,  blue,  and  purple. 
Emerald  and  lapis-lazuU  give  central  green  and  blue  in 
Ailness ;  and  the  natural  hues  of  all  true  gems,  and  of  the 
marbles,  jaspers,  and  chalcedonies,  are  types  of  intermediate 
tint :  the  oxides  of  iron,  especially,  of  reds.  All  these  earth- 
colours  are  curiously  prepared  for  right  standards:  there  is 
DO  misleading  in  them. 

10.  Not  so  when  we  come  to  the  colours  of  flowers  and 
animals.  Some  of  these  are  entirely  pure  and  heavenly  ; 
the  dove  can  contend  with  the  opal,  the  rose  with  the 
clouds,  and  the  gentian  with  the  sky ;  but  many  animals 
and  flowers  are  stained  with  vulgar,  vicious,  or  discordant 
colours.  But  all  those  intended  for  the  service  and  com- 
panionship of  man  are  typically  fiur  in  colour;  and  tha«fore 
especially  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  template  climates ; — 
the  purple  of  the  grape  and  pliun ;  the  red  of  the  currant 
and  strawberry,  and  of  the  expressed  juices  of  these,^the 
wine  that  "giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,"*  and  the  "lucent 
sjrup  tinct  with  cinnam<m."'  With  ^ese,  in  various  sub- 
ordination, are  associated  the  infinitudes  of  quiet  and  har- 
monized colour  on  which  the  eye  is  intended  to  repose ;  the 
softer  duns  and  browns  of  birds  and  animals,  made  quaint 

>  [Compuo,  ibova,  p.  362.1 

>[pK>YWb«zxiil.3i:i 

*  [KMta  :  lU  Mm  t/SI.  Jgntt.] 
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by  figured  patterns;    and   the  tender  green    and   grey  of 
vegetation  and  rock. 

11.  No  science,  but  only  innocence,  gaiety  of  heart,  and 
ordinary  health  and  common  sense,  are  needed,  to  enable 
us  to  enjoy  all  these  natural  colours  rightly.  But  the  more 
ive  hues,  which,  in  the  system  of  nature,  "io^  associated 
with  danger  or  death,  have  become,  during  the  later  prac- 
tice of  art>  .pleasini;^  in  a  mvsterious  way  to  the  most  accom- 
plished  artists :  so  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
century  may  be  recognized  chiefly  by  jtheir  power  of  too- 
duQJry  beauty  with  subdued  colours.  I  cannot  enter  here 
intotJGTTnbst  subtle  and  vital  question  of  the  difference 
between  the  subdued  colours  of  Velasquez  or  Tintoret,  and 
the  daubed  grey  and  black  ^  of  the  modern  French  school :  * 
still  less  into  any  analysis  of  the  grotesque  inconsistency 


*  One  great  eaiite  of  the  delay  Which  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of 
this  book  lut  been  my  doubt  of  tne  proper  time  and  degree  in  which  study  in 
subdued  colour  should  be  undertaken.  For  though^  on  the  one  hand,  th^ 
entirely  l^barous  glare  of  modgm  coloured  JUnstration  would  induce  me  to 
order  practice  in  subdued  colour  merely  for  antidote  to  it ;  on  the  other^  th< 
affectation,"-or  morbid  reality,— of  delight  in  subdm 

ratal|fist-^ppora  or  semt«ardsU.  The  attacks  on  *I\umer  in  his  greatest  time 
were  grounded  in  real  reehng,  on  the  part  of  his  adyerMffies,  of  the  sirfemnity 
in  the  subdued  tones  of  the  schools  of  classic  landscape. 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  manner  of  study  in  colour  required  of 
any  student  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  who  alone  can  deter- 
mine what  qualities  of  colour  the  pupU  is  least  sensible  to;  and  set  before  him 
examples  of  brightness,  if  he  has  become. affectedlj  fpaygj — And  of  subdued 
harmony,  if  he  em  by  cnideness  and  discord.  Biit  ine  general  law  must  be 
to  pr§ctf^  first  in  pure  colom,  and  then,  as  our  sense  of  what  is  graye  and 
noble  in  life  and  conduct  increases^  to  express  what  feeling  we  haye  of  such 
things  in  the  hues  belonging  to  them,  remembering,  however,  always,  that  the 
instinct  for  grave  colour  is  not  at  all  an  index  of  a  grave  mind.  I  have  had 
curious  proof  of  this  in  my  own  experience.  When  I  was  an  entirely  frivokus 
and  giddy  boy,  1  was  fondest  of  what  seemed  to  roe  ''  sublime  "  in  gloomy  art* 
just  in  proportion  as  I  was  insensible  to  crudeness  and  glare  in  the  biigl^ 
colours  which  I  enjoyed  for  their  own  sake :  and  the  first  old  picture  I  ever 
tried  to  copy  was  the  small  Rembrandt  in  the  Louvre,  of  tne  Supper  at 
*"  Emmaus.*  But  now,  when  my  Inner  mind  is  as  sad  as  it  is  well  possible  for 
)  any  man's  to  be,  and  my  thoughts  are  for  the  most  part  occtt|^ed  in  very 


W^9| 


1  [Comnare  Vol.  XIV.  a.  141,  and  ssa 
>  [See  Prmt0irUa,  i.  eh.  iv.  §  94] 


the  rsHirsnces  there  noted.] 
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which  makes  the  fore^jn  modem  schools,  generally,  ro^ 
paint  all  sober  and  tender  pictures  with  glaring  colours,  and 
yet  reduce  the  pure  colours  of  landscape  to  drab  and 
brown.  In  order  to  explain  any  of  tliese  phenomena,  I 
should  have  first  to  dwell  on  the  moral  sense  which  has 
induced  us,  in  ordiuar\'  language,  \q  uw  thp  pietaphor  of 
'^jJiflitity^  ioi  the  virtue_of  beautifully  subdued  colour ; 
and  then  to  explain  how  TEe  chastity  ^  Bntomart  or 
Perdita'  differs  from  the  vileness  of  souls  that  despise  love. 
But  no  subtle  inquiries  or  ^  nstrations  can  be  admitted 
in  writing  primal  laws ;  ..  v  1  they  ever  be  needed,  by 
those    who    obey   them.  things  which   are   naturally 

pleasant  to  innocence  and  youth,  will  be  for  ever  pleasant 
to  us.  botli  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and 
the  same  law  which  makes  the  babe  delight  in  its  coral, 
and  the  girl  in  the  cornelian  pebble  she  gathers  from  the 
wet  and  shining  beach,  will  still  rule  tl:eir  joy  within  the 
walhi  whose  light  shall  be  "  Uke  a  s-tone  most  precious,  even 
like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  ciystal.  "^ 

12.  These  things,  then,  above  named,  i^ithout  .iny  de- 
bate, are  to  be  received  by  you  as  standards^  of  colour:  by 
admiration  of  which  you  may  irrefragably  test  the  Tightness 

eunest  muiner,  and  with  reiy  gnve  aubjecta,  mjr  ideal  of  colour  ii  that  which 
I  DOW  aMign  for  the  itandard  of  St  George'i  Kboola, — the  colour  of  sunrise, 
and  of  Angel  Ico. 

Why  not,  then,  of  the  rainbow,  simply  ? 

Practically,  I  miitl  um  thoie  of  the  rainbow  to  begin  with.  But,  for  ttand- 
.  ydi,  I  give  thg_»nnracjnd  jVngellco,  because  the  sun  and  he  both  use  gold 
vxi  yellow^  ^^Eich  is  indeed  an  Infinite  gain ;  if  poor  Turner  had  only  l«en 
able  to  use  gold  for  yellow  too,  we  bad  never  heard  any  vulgar  jests  about 
him.*  But,  in  cloud -pidn ting,  nobody  can  use  gold  except  the  sun  himself, — 
while,  on  angel's  wings,  it  can  but  twrely  be  managed,  if  you  have  old  Etrus- 
can blood  in  your  fingers, — not  here,  by  English  ones,  cramped  in  their  clutch 
of  Indian  or  Callfomian  gold. 

>  [For  the  cbartity  of  Bntomart,  tee  VoL  X.  pp.  383,  408 ;  for  Perdita,  Vol.  XIV. 

■  [Ravolation  zzl.  II.] 

»  [For  TomBr's  fondness  for  yellow,  see  Modtm  Famtert,  vol.  i.  (VoL  111.  pp._284, 
296);  for  one  reason  why  his  system  of  colourinc  exposed  him  to  "langhter,"  see 
ibid.,  vol.  It.  (Vol.  VI.  pp.  U-fi6).  Many  of  the  ^ta  which  used  to  be  msde  at  the 
expuise  of  fais  brilliant  OMOoring  may  be  found  in  llombnry's  Xjft.] 
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of  your  sense,  and  by  imitation*  ^f  which  you  can  form 
and  order  all  the  principles  of  your  I  practice.  The^nominL 
sky^  primarily,  I  repeat;  and  then  ^om  the  dawn  onwards. 
There  are  no  greys  nor  violets  which  can  come  near 
the  perfectoess  of  a  pure ,  dgvm ;  |no  gradations  of^^thCT 
shade  canfagcompared  with  th^^  of  its^transji^ 

tions... ^ XJ^av^,  "^^^  Tibfr^waning  moon^  (it  is  always  best 
soi  because  the  keen  gleam  of  the  thin  crescent  shows  the 
fiill  depth  of  the  relative  grey,)  determines  for  you  all  that 
is  lovdy  in  subdued  hue  and  subdued  light.  Then  the 
passages  into  sunrise  determine  for  you  all  that  is  best 
in  the  utmost  glory  of  coloiu:.  ^jJext^lo,  these,  havi^, 
constant,Qffice  in  the  pleasures  of  tEeo^,  come  the  colours 


(  uaro 


^rth.  andTief  fruits,  anJ^  j^^ifvefL:  the  iron  f?r^rP? 
being  the  standards  of  homely  and  comfortable  rfi4*  always 
ruling  the  pictures  of  the  ^eatest  masters  at  Venice,  as 
opposed  to  the  vulgar  vermilibn  of  the  Dutch;  hence 
they  have  taken  the  general  name  of  Venetian  red:  then, 
y  gold  itself,  for  standard  of  lustrous  yellow,  tempered  so 
'^wisely  with  grey  in  the  shades;  ^yHyer.  of  lustrous  white, 
tempered  in  like  manner;  giarble  and  snow,  of  white  pure, 
glowing  into  various  amber  and  rose  under  sunlight :  then 
the  useful  blossoms  and  fruits ; — peach  and  almond  blossom, 
with  the  wild  rose,  of  the  paler  reJs ;  the  Clarissas,  of  full 
reds,  etc. ;  and  the  fruits,  of  such  hues  modified  by  texture 
or  bloom.  [Once  learn  to  paint  a  peach,  an  apricot,  and  a 
ngage,    and   you  have   nothing  more  to    know  m 


z 


*  "  Imitation  '* — I  use  the  word  advisedly.  The  last  and  best  lesson  1 
ever  had  in  colour  was  a  vain  endeavour  to  estimate  the  time  which  Angelieo 
must  have  taken  to  paint  a  small  amethyst  on  the  breast  of  his  St  Laurence.' 


>  [Compare  in  Two  Pathi  (Vol.  XVI.)  Lecture  v.^ ''  The  Work  of  Iron  in  Nature, 
Art  and  Policy").] 

*  [In  one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Cappella  di  Niccol6  V.  in  the  Vatican.  Raskin 
was  at  work  in  the  Vatican,  for  some  weeks  in  1874.  For  other  references  to 
Angelico's  paintinff  of  jewelled  robes,  see  Eagle* 9  NeH,  §  218^  and  Oiotto  and  hit  Worki 
in  Padua,  3  23.  At  an  earlier  date  Raskin  had  noted  Angelico's  work  in  this  sort 
rather  for  its  generici  than  its  specific^  character :  see  Modem  PahUerOf  voL  ii.  (VoL  IV. 
p.  324).] 


c^ 


modes  of  colov  pnhanfyd  by  texture.  Cotu  is  the  standArd 
of  brown. — moss  of  green ;  and  in  general,  whatever  is  good 
for  human  Hfeis  also  made  beautiful  to  human  sight,  not 
by  "  association  of  ideas," '  but  by  appointment  of  God  that 
in  the  bread  we  rightly  break  for  our  lips,  we  shall  best 
see  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Light  He  gave  for  our 
eyes. 

18.  I'lic  perfect  order  of  the  colours  in  this  gentle  glory 
is,  of  course,  normal  in  the  rainbow, — namely,  counting 
ftom  outside  to  inside,  red.  yellow,  and  blue,  with  their 
eomhinations,* — namely,  scarlet,  formed  by  yellow  with  red ; 
greeu,  formed  by  blue  with  yellow;  and  purple,  formed 
by  red  with  blue. 

14.  But  neither  in  rainbow  prism,  nor  opal,  are  any  of 
these  tints  seen  in  separation.  They  pass  into  each  other 
by  imperceptible  ^ipradation,  nor  can  any  entirely  beautiful 
colour  exist  without  this  quality.  Between  each  secondary, 
therefore,  and  the  primaries  of  which  it  is  composed,  there 
are  an  infinite  series  of  tints ;  inclining  on  one  side  to  one 
■rimayyv  oo  (be  otimt.b^  iim  «tbe>f  thma  gm»'mamo»  kito 
llM  Itawgh  «  MriH  at  hbm  APMm^x^M^  m  ««  mm 
lap  1 1  MM  III- fa  tte  ftaidHg  if  m  «mI  iAg^H-Mlft>it  ^hmi 
iiito  yellow  tfarougfa  a  series  of  gfdden  gracras,  wfaioh  we  of 
DO  less  importance  in  painting  earth  and  flowers.  Now  it 
if  very  tiresome  to  have  to  mix  names  as  well  as  colours, 
and  always  say  "bluish  green,"  or  "reddish  purple,"  instead 
of  having  proper  special  names  for  these  intermediate  tints. 
Practically  we  have  such  names  for  several  of  them ; 
"orange,"  for  instance,  is  the  intermediate  between  scarlet 

*  Strictly  ipeftking,  the  ninbow  ii  all  combination ;  the  primvy  coloun 
being  only  lines  of  transition,  and  the  bands  consistiDg  of  scarlet,  green, 
and  purple ;  the  acarlet  being  not  an  eapedally  pare  or  agreeable  one  in 
its  general  resultant  hue  on  cloud-grey.  The  green  and  violet  are  very 
Wdy  when  seen  over  white  cloud. 

■  [For  Rnsikin's  eritioism  "Of  tlie  Falsa  Opinion  that  Beanty  dapsnds  on  tba 
AssoeUtion  of  Maaa,"  ■§•  JMSni  iMKer«,  nL  ii.  (Vol.  IV.  pt  70).    Saa  also  Vol  XU. 
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and  yellow;  *' lilac"  one  of  the  paler  tints  between  purple 
and  red ;  and  **violet "  that  J)etween  pnrpljg  and  blue.  ^  But 
we  must  now  have  our  codeof  names  complete ;  and  that 
we  may  manage  this  more  easily,  we  will  put  the  colours 
first  in  their  places. 

15.  Take  your  sixpence  again  ;^  and,  with  that  simple 
mathematical  instrument,  draw  twelve  circles  of  its  size,  or 
at  least  as  closely  by  its  edge  as  you  can,"^  on  a  piece  of 
Bristol  board,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  cut  them  out, 
and  place  them  variously.  Then  take  carmine,  cobalt,  gam- 
boge, orange  vermilion,  and  emerald  green;  and,  marking 
the  circles  with  the  twelve  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
colour  *^a"  with  pure  gamboge,  **y  with  mixed  gam- 
boge and  emerald  green,  "  c "  with  emerald  green,  "  d "  with 
emerald  green  and  cobalt,  "^"  with  cobalt  pure,  "/*'  with 
two-thirds  cobalt  and  one-third  carmine,  ^*g'^  with  equally 
mixed  cobalt  and  carmine,  **h''  with  two-thirds  carmine 
and  one-third  cobalt,  "i"  with  carmine  pure,  "J"  with  car- 
mine and  vermilion,  "Ar"  with  vermilion,  "/"  with  vermilion 
and  gamboge.^ 

16.  But  how  is  all  this  to  be  done  smoothly  and  rightly, 
and  how  are  the  thirds  to  be  measured?!    Well, — ^for  the 

*  It  is  really  in  practice  better  to  do  this  than  to  take  compasses,  which 
are  nearly  sure  to  slip  or  get  pinched  closer,  in  a  beginner's  hands,  before  the 
twelve  circles  are  all  done.  But  if  you  like  to  do  it  accurately,  see  Figure  17, 
p.  428. 

t  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton  to 
prepare  for  me  powder-colours,  of  which  I  could  direct  half  or  a  quarter  grain 
to  be  mixed  with  a  measured  quantity  of  water ;  but  I  have  not  given  up  the 
notion.  In  the  meantime,  the  firm  have  arranged  at  my  request  a  beginner'f 
box  of  drawing  materials, — namely,  colours,  brushes,  ruler,  and  compasses 
fitted  with  pendl-point.*  (As  this  note  may  be  read  by  many  persons,  hurriedly, 
who  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  first  number,  I  allow  once  more,  but  ton 
the  last  time  in  this  book,  the  vulgar  use  of  the  words  "  pencil "  and  "  brush."^ 
The  working  pencil  and  penknife  should  be  always  in  the  pocket,  with  a  small 
sketch-book,  which  a  student  of  drawing  should  consider  just  as  necessary  a 

^  rSee  above,  p.  373.] 

'  [With  this  arrangement  of  colours,  compare  Siementt  qf  Drawing,  above,  p.  14S.] 

'  [This  box  is  no  longer  sold  by  the  firm.] 
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drang  of  it,  I  must  assume,  that  in  the  present  artistic  and 
comraunicative  phase  of  society,  the  pupil  can,  at  some 
chance  opportunity,  see  the  ordinary  process  of  washing 
with  water-(;olour ;  or  tliat  the  child  in  more  happy  cir- 
cumstances may  be  allowed  so  to  play  with  "paints"  from 
its  earliest  years,  as  to  be  under  no  particular  difficulty  ia 
producing  a  uniform  stain  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  The 
quantity  of  pigment  to  be  used  cannot  be  yet  defined ; — 
the    publication   of  these   opening   numbers   of   F^sole    has 

akeady    been    so    long   ''"' '    that    1    want    now   to    pbw:e 

them  in  the  student's  \    h  what  easily  explicable  de- 

tails I  can  give,  as  soon  postible;  and  the  plates  requir- 
ing care  in  colouring  by  hand,  which  will  finally  be  given 
as  examples,'  are  deferred  until  I  can  give  ray  readers  some 
general  idea  of  the  system  to  be  adopted.  But,  for  tlie 
present  need,  I  can  explain  all  that  is  wanted  witliout  the 
help  of  plates,  by  reference  to  flower-tints :  not  that  the 
student  is  to  be  vexed  by  any  comparisons  of  his  worit 
with  these,  either  in  respect  of  briUiancy  or  texture :  if  he 
can  bring  his  sixpenny  circles  to  an  approximate  resem- 
■Uance  of  as  many  old-fashioned  wafers,  it  is  all  that  is 
rwquired  of  him.  He  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  with  one 
cost  of  colour;  and  had  better  allow  himself  three  or  four 
than  permit  the  tints  to  be  uneven. 

17.  The  first  tint,  ptire  gamboge,  should  be  brought,  as 
near  as  may   be,   up  to  that  of  the   yellow  daffodil, — the 

part  of  hia  dmily  equipment  u  liia  watch  or  pune.  Then  the  colour-box,  thai 
eompoaed,  givea  him  ail  he  wants  more.  Far  the  advanced  student,  1  add  the 
palette,  witn  all  needful  mathemattcsl  instrumenta  and  useful  colour*.  I  give 
Mm  colours,  of  finest  qualitjr, — being  content,  for  beginners,  with  what  I  find 
one  of  the  best  practical  colourists  in  England,  my  very  dear  friend  Professor 
Westwood,*  has  found  serviceable  all  his  life, — children's  colours. 

1  rnieae,  howover,  were  never  executed.] 
.  >  [John  Obadiah  Wertwood  (180S-189n},  entomologiit  and  palno^raplier ;  Hope 
Professor  of  Zoolog?  at  Oxford  (1S61-1S93) ;  and  Ruthor  (among  other  palnagiYphical 
works)  of  Paiteographia  Saera  (1842-184C)  and  PMoriai  FactimUet  qf  itimaturtt  and 
Omammt*  ofAn^(hSaxon  and  IrUK  ManutcripU  (1868).  The  former  work  is  referred 
to  bj  Ruskia  In  Tieo  Fatlu,  %  2&  For  other  references  to  Westwood,  see 
<lf  ElvlaTid,  gg  S3, 102-103.] 
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buttercup  is  a  little  too  dr^ep.  In  fiQe  illumination,  and  in 
the  best  decorative  fresco  painting,  this  colour  is  almost 
exclusively  represented  by  gold,  and  the  student  is  to  give 
it,  habitually,  its  heraldic  name  of  "Or." 

The  second  tint,  golden-green,  which  is  continually  seen 
in  the  most  beautiful  skies  of  twilight,  and  in  sun-Ughted 
trees  and  grass,  is  yet  unrepresented  by  any  flower  in  its 
fulness;  but  an  extremely  pale  hue  of  it,  in  the  primrose, 
forms  the  most  exquisite  opposition,  in  spring,  to  the  blue 
of  the  wood-hyacinth;  and  we  will  therefore  keep  the 
name,  "Primrose,"  for  the  hue  itself. 

The  third  tint,  pure  green,  is,  in  heraldry,  "Vert"  on 
the  shields  of  commoners,  and  "Emerald*'  on  those  of 
nobles.^  We  will  take  for  St.  George's  schools  the  higher 
nomenclature,  which  is  also  the  most  intelligible  and  con- 
venient; and  as  we  complete  our  colour  zodiac,  we  shall 
thus  have  the  primary  and  secondary  colours  named  from 
gems,  and  the  tertiary  from  flowers. 

18.  The  next  following  colour,  however,  the  tertiary 
between  green  and  blue,  is  again  not  represented  distinctly 
by  any  flower;  but  the  blue  of  the  Gentiana  Vema*  is 
so  associated  with  the  pure  green  of  Alpine  pasture,  and 
the  colour  of  Alpine  li^es,  which  is  precisely  the  hue  we 
now  want  a  name  for,  that  I  will  call  this  beautiful 
tertiary  "  Lucia  " ;  (that  being  the  name  given  in  Proserpina  • 
to  the  entire  tribe  of  the  gentians,)  and  especially  true  to 
our  general  conception  of  luminous  power  or  transparency 
in  this  colour,  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  eyes  of 
Athena. 

19.  The  fifth  colour,  the  primary  blue,  heraldic  "azure," 
or  "sapphire,"  we  shall  always  call  "Sapphire";  though,  in 
truth,  the  sapphire  itself  never  reaches  anything  like  the 
intensity  of  this  colour,  as  used  by  the  Venetian  painters, 

^  rrhii  digtiQction  between  ''Vert"  and  ''Emerald"  is  one  nied  by  Engliah 
heralds.] 

'  [For  the  colour  of  this  gentian^  lee  Vol.  XIII.  p.  117  and  n.] 

'  [See  cht.  ri.  and  xi ;  and  for  the  colour  of  the  eyee  of  Athena,  (Juemi  <tf  the  Air, 

15,  91 ;  and  Deueakon,  oh.  viL  §  32.] 
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who  took  for  its  representative  pure  xJtramarine.  But  it  is 
only  seen  in  perfect  beauty  in  some  gradations  of  the  blue 
glass  of  the  twelfth  century.  For  ordinary  purposes,  cobalt 
represents  it  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

20.  The  sixth  colour,  the  tertiary  between  sapphire  and 
purple,  is  exactly  the  hue  of  the  Greek  sea,  and  of  the 
small  Greek  iris.  Homer's  lov,  commonly  translated  "  violet."  ' 
We  will  call  it  "  Violet " ;  our  own  flower  of  that  name 
being  more  or  less  of  the  same  hue,  though  paler.  1  do 
not  know  what  the  "  syrup  of  violets "  was,  with  wliich 
Humboldt  stained  his  test-paper,  {Personal  Xarrative,  i., 
p.  168,)"  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  an  extract  of 
violets  may  be  obtained  which  will  represent  this  colour 
beautifuUy  and  permanently.  Smalt  is  one  of  its  approxi- 
mate hues. 

21.  The  seventh  colour,  the  secondary  purple,  is  the 
deepest  of  all  the  pure  colours;  it  is  the  heraldic  "purpure," 
and  "jacinth";  by  us  always  to  be  called  "Jacinth."  It  is 
best  given  by  the  dark  pansy ;  see  the  notes  on  that  flower 
in  the  seventh  number  of  Proserpina,  which  will  I  hope 
soon  be  extant.^ 

22.  The  eighth  colour,  the  tertiary  between  purple  and 
red,  corresponds  accurately  to  the  general  hue  and  tone  of 
bell-heather,  and  will  be  called  by  us  therefore  "  Heath." 
In  various  depths  and  modifications,  of  which  the  original 
tint  cannot  be  known  with  exactness,  it  fonus  the  purple 
ground  of  the  most  stately  missals  betwera  the  seventh 
and  twelfth  centiuy,  such  as  the  Psalter  of  Boulogne.*  It 
was  always,  however,  in  these  books,  I  doubt  not,  a  tnie 
heath-puiple,  not  a  violet. 

28.  The  ninth  colour,  the  primary  red,  heraldic  "gules" 


See  The  QiMen  ^tk»  Air,  §  B4.1 


cntar,'did  not  redden  Mper  dipped  in  lirup  of  riol 

•  [Nowch.  i.(8  1l)of»ol.lf  ofthitwork.] 

*  [In  the  PabUe  librmry  of  tfaattomi.] 


[For  note  on  this  book,  we  abon,  p.  302.     Tie  pMMge  hem  referred  to  ia : 
abort  time  before  the  craat  emptlon  of  Mount  Vaaariua,  in  I80S,  M.  Gaf-Laanc 
and  myself  had  obserred  that  water,  undor  th«  form  of  mpor,  in  the  interior  of  the 
triolets.'*] 
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and  "  ruby,"  will  be  called  by  us  always  "  Ruby/'  It  is  not 
represented  accurately  by  any  stable  pigment;  but  crimson 
lake,  or  better,  carmine,  may  be  used  for  it  in  exercises; 
and  rose  madder  in  real  painting. 

24.  The  tenth  coloiu:,  the  tertiary  between  red  and 
scarlet,  corresponds  to  the  most  beautiful  dyes  of  the  car- 
nation, and  other  deeper-stained  varieties  of  the  great  tribe 
of  the  pinks.  The  mountain  pink,  indeed,  from  which 
they  all  are  in  justice  named,  is  of  an  exquisitely  rich,  though 
pale,  ruby :  but  the  intense  glow  of  the  flower  leans  towards 
fiery  scarlet  in  its  crimson;  and  I  shall  therefore  call 
this  tertiary  '^Clarissa,"  the  name  of  the  pink  tribe  in 
JPraserpina.^ 

25.  The  eleventh  colour,  the  secondary  scarlet  heraldic 
**tenny"  and  "jasper,"  is  accurately  represented  by  the 
aluminous  silicas,  coloured  scarlet  by  iron,  and  will  be  by 
us  always  called  "Jasper." 

26.  The  twelfth  colour,  the  tertiary  between  scarlet  and 
gold,  is  most  beautifully  represented  by  the  golden  crocus, 
— being  the  colour  of  the  peplus  of  Athena.*  We  shall 
call  it  "Crocus";  thus  naming  the  group  of  the  most 
luminous  colours  from  the  two  chief  families  of  spring 
flowers,  with  gold  (for  the  sun)  between  them. 

This,  being  the  brightest,  had  better  be  placed  upper* 
most  in  oiu:  circle,  and  then,  taking  the  rest  in  the  order 
I  have  named  them,  we  shall  haye  our  complete  zodiac 
thus  arranged.     (Fig.  17.*) 

*  If  you  choose  to  construct  this  figure  accurately,  draw  first  the  circle 
X  y,  of  the  sixe  of  a  sixpence,  and  from  its  diameter  x  j,  take  the  angles 
m  a  X,  n  a  y,  each  «  the  sixth  of  the  quadrant,  or  fifteen  degrees.  Draw 
the  lines  a  b,  a  1,  each  equal  to  x  y .  and  1  and  b  are  the  centres  of  the 
next  circles.  Then  the  perpendiculars  from  m  and  n  will  cut  the  perpen- 
dicular from  a  in  the  centre  of  the  large  circle.  And  if  you  get  it  all 
to  come  right,  I  wish  you  joy  of  it. 

1  [Ch.  yiiL  $  21.    In  Ar«  Obtvigera,  however  (LttUr  74,  dated  January  2,  1877)i 
he  proposed  to  change  the  name  from  '^Clarissa"  to  ''Clara."] 
^  [See  n0  Queen  qfihe  Air,  §  84.] 


the  uppermost,  Or,  is  the  lightest,  and  the  lowest.  Jacinth, 
the  darkest  hue. 

Every  one  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  colours  has  thus  a 
pitch  of  intensity  at  which  its  special  hue  becomes  clearly 
manifest,  and  above  which,  or  below  which,  it  is  not  clearly 
recognized,  and  may,  even  in  ordinary  language,  be  often 
spoken  of  as  another  colour.      Cn'mson,  for  instance,   and 
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pink,  are  only  the  dark  and  light  powers  of  the  central 
Clarissa,  and  "rose"  the  pale  power  of  the  central  Ruby. 
A  pale  jacinth  is  scarcely  ever,  in  ordinary  terms,  called 
purple,  but  "lilac." 

28.  Nevertheless,  in  strictness,  each  coloiu:  is  to  be  held 
as  extending  in  unbroken  gradation  from  white  to  black, 
through  a  series  of  tints,  in  some  cases  recognizable  through- 
out for  the  same  colour;  but  in  all  the  darker  tones  of 
Jasper,  Crocus  and  Or,  becoming  what  we  call  "  brown " ; 
and  in  the  darker  tints  of  Lucia  and  Prirorose  passing  into 
greens,  to  which  artists  have  long  given '  special  ,tities  of 
"  Sap,"  "  Olive,"  "  Prussian,"  and  the  like. 

29.  After  we  have  studied  the  modifications  of  shade 
itself,  in  neutral  grey,  we  will  take  up  the  gradated  .scales 
of  each  colour ;  dividing  them  always  into  a  hundred  degrees, 
between  white  and  black ;  of  which  tlie  t3rpical  or  represen- 
tative hue  will  be,  in  every  one  of  the  zodiacal  colours,  at 
a  different  height  in  the  scale — ^the  representative  power  of 
Or  being  approximately  20;  of  Jasper,  80;  of  Ruby,  60; 
and  of  Jacinth,  70.  But,  for  the  present,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  much  less  precise  ideas  of  hue ;  and  begin  our 
practice  with  little  more  than  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some 
effective  skill  in  producing  the  tints  we  want,  and  seciuring 
some  general  conclusions  about  their  effects  in  companion- 
ship with,  or  opposition  to,  each  other;  the  principal  use 
of  their  zodiacal  arrangement,  above  given,  being  that  each 
colour  is  placed  over  against  its  proper  opponent; — Jacinth 
being  the  hue  which  most  perfectly  relieves  Or,  and  Prim- 
rose the  most  lovely  opponent  to  Heath.  The  stamens 
and  petals  of  the  sweet-william  present  the  loveliest  possible 
type  of  the  opposition  €i  a  subtle  and  subdued  Lucia  to 
dark  Clarissa.  In  central  spring  on  the  higher  Alps,  the 
pansy,  (or,  where  it  is  wanting,  the  purple  ophrys,^)  with 
the  bell  gentian,  and  pale  yellow  ftirred  anemone,  complete 
the  entire  chord  from   Or  to   Jacinth  in  embroideries    as 

^  [For  this  plants  and  its  uame^  see  Pnnerpma,  i.  ch.  xi.  §  7.] 
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rich  as  those  of  an  Eastern  piece  of  precious  needlework 
on  green  silk.*  The  chord  used  in  the  best  examples  of 
glass  and  illumination  is  Jasper,  Jacinth,  and  Sapphire, 
on  ground  of  Or :  being  the  scarlet,  purple,  and  blue  of 
the  Jewish  Tabernacle,  with  its  clasps  and  furniture  of 
Gold. 

80.  The  best  Rubrics  of  ecclesiastical  literature  are 
founded  on  the  opposition  of  Jasper  to  Sapphire,  which  was 
the  principal  one  in  the  minds  of  the  illutninators  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  I  do  not  know  if  this  choice  was  in- 
stinctive, or  scientific;  many  far  more  beautiful  might  have 
been  adopted ;  and  1  continually,  and  extremely,  regret  the 
stem  limitation  of  the  lovely  penmanship  of  all  minor  letter- 
ing, for  at  least  a  hundred  years  through  the  whole  of 
literary  Europe,  to  these  two  alternating  colours.  But  the 
fact  is  that  these  do  quite  centrally  and  accurately  express 
the  main  opposition  of  what  ai-tists  call,  and  most  people 
feel  to  be  truly  called,  warm  colours  as  opposed  to  cold  ; 
pure  blue  being  the  coldest,  and  pure  scarlet  the  warmest, 
of  abstract  -hues. 

31.  Into  the  mysteiy  of  Heat,  however,  as  affecting 
colour-sensation,  I  must  not  permit  myself  yet  to  enter, 
though  I  believe  the  student  of  illumination  will  be  enabled 
at  once,  by  the  system  given  in  this  chapter,  to  bring  hn 
work  under  more  consistent  and  helpful  law  than  he  has 
hitherto  found  written  for  his  use.  My  students  of  drmw- 
ing  will  find  the  subject  carried  on  as  fu  as  they  need 
follow,  in  tracing  the  symbolic  meanings  of  the  coloun, 
from  the  28th  to  the  40th  paragraph  of  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Deucalion;  (compare  also  Eagi^g  Nett,  §  226)  and,  with- 
out requiring,  in  practice,  the  adoption  of  any  nomenclature 
merely  fanciful,  it  may  yet  be  found  useful,  as  an  aid  to 
memory  for  young  people,  to  associate  in  their  minds  the 
(Hrder  of  the  zodiacal  colours  with  that  of  the  zodiacal  signs. 
Taking  Jacinth  for  Aries,  Or  will  very  fitly  be  the  colour 

Hi^,  Tol.  L,  p.  MO,  and  Tid.  U.,  p.  395. 
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of  Libra,  and  blue  of  Aquarius;  other  associations  by  a 
little  graceful  and  careful  thought,  may  be  easily  instituted 
between  each  colour  and  its  constellation;  and  the  motion 
of  the  Source  of  Light  through  the  heavens,  registered  to 
the  imagination  by  the  beautiful  chord  of  his  own  divided 
rays. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
OP  THE  BELATION  OF  COLOUR  TO  OUTLINE 


5.  Thus  far  I  Iiave  repeated,  with  modltication  of  t\ 
sentences  only,  tlie  words  of  my  old  Klements  of  Zh-a 
ing ; — words  which  I  could  not  change  to  any  good  pi 
pose,  so  far  as  they  are  addressed  to  the  modem  amatei 
whose  mind  has  been  relaxed,  as  in  these  days  of  licentia 
pursuit  of  pleasurable  excitement,  all  our  minds  must  I 
more  or  less,  to  the  point  of  not  being  able  to  endure  ti 
stress  of  wholesome  and  errorless  labour, — (errorless, 
mean,  of  course,  only  as  far  as  care  can  prevent  faull 
But  the  Laxv^  of  Ftitok  address  themselves  to  no  persa 
of  such  temper;  they  are  written  only  for  students  urt 
ha^'e  the  fortitude  to  do  their  best ;  and  I  am  not  minde 
any  more,  as  will  be  seen  in  next  chapter,  while  they  hai 
any  store  of  round  sixpences  in  their  pockets,  to  allow  thei 
to  draw  their  Sun,  Earth,  and  Moon  like  crooked  ones. 

6.  Yet  the  forgoing  paragraphs  are  to  be  understoo 
also  in  a  nobler  sense.  They  are  right,  and  for  erermoi 
right,  in  their  clear  enunciation  of  the  necessity  of  bein 
true  in  colour,  as  in  music,  note  to  note ;  and  therefoi 
also  in  their  implied  assertion  of  the  existence  of  Coloui 
Law,  recognizable  by  all  colourists,  as  harmony  is  by  a 
musicians ;  and  capable  of  being  so  unanimously  ascertaine 
by  accurate  obedience  to  it,  that  an  ill-coloured  pictui 
could  be  no  more  admitted  into  the  gaUery  of  any  rightl 

'  [§§  1~4  of^  thii  cbapter,  dwelling  on  tbe  extreme  dilGcultf  of  rig^ht  colourin) 
coDMsted  of  g§  ]fi2-164  of  The  ElemenU  q/  Drawing;  see  above,  pp.  133-136,  wlwi 
tbe  notei  and  modifications  added  in  The  Lawt  qf  FiiaU  are  given.] 
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constituted  Academy,  or  Society  of  Painters,  than  a  howling 
dog  into  a  concert. 

7.  I  say,  observe,  that  Colour-Law  may  be  ascertained 
by  accurate  obedience  to  it;  not  by  theories  concerning  it. 
No  musical  philosophy  will  ever  teach  a  girl  to  sing,  or 
a  master  to  compose;  and  no  colour-philosophy  will  ever 
teach  a  man  of  science  to  enjoy  a  picture,  or  a  dull  painter 
to  invent  one.  Nor  is  it  prudent,  in  early  practice,  even 
to  allow  the  mind  to  be  influenced  by  its  preferences  and 
fancies  in  colour,  however  delicate.  jrhe^fosLJfeg  JSlP 
student  has  to  do,  is  to  enable  himself  to  match  any  colour 
w^en  he  sees  it;  and  the  effort  which  he  must  make  con- 
stantly>  for  manv  a  dav»  is  sjipiply  ^^  unafni^  f,||e  colour  of 
natural  objects  as  nearly  as  he  can.     ^ 

And  since  the  mightiest  masters  in  the  world  cannot 
match  these  grdte^  nor  any  but  the  mightiest  match  them^ 
even  nearly;  the  young  student  must  be  content,  for  many 
and  many  a  day,  to  endure  his  own  deficiencies  with  reso- 
lute  patience,  and  lose  no  time  in  hopeless  efforts  to  rival 
what  is  admirable  in  art,  or  copy  what  is  inimitable  in 
nature. 

8.  And  especially,  he  must  for  a  long  tintte_§fetj4llJfeaci 
attaching  too  much  importancS^'tcrthe  beautiful  mystery  by 
which  the  blended  colours  of  objects  seen  at  some  distance. 


^araTTfie  _eye_jnexpficably.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
as  I  was  resting  in  the  garden,  the  declining  sunshine 
touched  just  the  points  of  the  withered  snapdragons  on  its 
wall.  They  never  had  been  anything  very  brilliant  in  the 
way  of  snapdragons,  and  were,  when  one  looked  at  them 
close,  only  wasted  and  much  pitiable  ruins  of  snapdragons ; 
but  this  Enid-like  tenderness  of  their  fading  grey,^  mixed 
with  what  remnant  of  glow  they  could  yet  raise  into  the 
rosy  sunbeams,  made  them,  at  a  little  distance,  beautifid 
beyond  all  that  pencil  could  ever  follow.     But  you  are  not 

^  [See  ''The  Muriage  of  Geraint"  ia  IdylU  iff  the  King:  "Thea  the  hethoiurht 
her  of  ft  fiuled  lilk,"  etc] 
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to  concern   yourself  with  such  snapdragons  yet,  nor  for  s 

I  \:Wi  ^^^S  "'hile  yet.  . 

I,  P"      Attempt   at    first    to    colour   nothing  but   what    is     wdl] 

rt*ii*V  within  sight,  and  approximately  copiable ; — but  take  a  ffrot^. 

,  fi.'f1\  .1  of  objects  always,  not  a  single  one ;  outline  them  with  thtf 

_--  'TTCJ  utmost    possible   accuracy,    with    the    lead;    and    then    paink: 

^"^o!^',  1  each   of  its  own  colour,  with  such   light  and  shade  as  yoil^ 

•  ^.j^v***'    I  can  see  in  it,  and  produce,  in  the  first  wash,  as  the  light  anA 


^Sl«^ 


shade    is    produced    in    Plate  VI.,  never   retouching,       Thift 

law  will  compel  you  to  look  well  what  the  colour  is,  befon^ 

you   stain  the  paper  with   any :    it  iviU  lead   you,   through' 

that  attention,  daily  into  more  precision  of  eye,  and  tnakiei 

all  your  experience  gainful  and  definite. 

t  9.  Unless  you  are  very  sure  that  the  shadow  is  indeedi 

'  uj^  t'*'^     of  some  different  colour  from  the  light,  shade  simply  with. 

1    .  .        a  deeper,  and   if  you  already  know  what  the  woi-d  mean^< 

C"      ^  ■jiU-  a  warmer,  tone  of  the  colour  you  are  using.     Darken,   fac< 

1^  ^       u/instance,    or   with    crocus,    ruby    with    clarissa,    heath    with* 

V  A^    ruby;  and,  generally,    any   colour    whatever   with  the    one; 

^Al*  *'  Ji/    'i^"'-   ^   '*■    between    it  and  the  jasper.     And  in  all  mixedl 

^         \jft}        colours,  make  the  shade  of  them  slightly  more  vivid  in  hiM^ 

ill*-  -        ^^than  the  light,  unless  you  assuredly  see  it  in  nature  to  be^ 

^^   J""^^^^^    less  so.    But  for  a  long  time,  do  not  trouble  yourself  much' 

W^y^^  *)    '    ^th   these    more  subtle  matters ;    and   attend  only   to   the 

j^    hVrS  ,        three  vital  businesses  ;j^--a£proximate  matching  of  the  m^in 

^^       ■v;  colour  in  the  light, — perfect  limitation  ol^it  by  theoutl^^ 

L  >  *         ]    andflat,  flawless,  laying  ot  it  over~aIl'  tHe  space  within] 

^\    If*^^    I  ^**'  ^*"'  iif'tance,  i  nave  opposite  me,  by  chance,  at  this 

^^  'It     moment,   a  pale   brown   cane-bottomed   chair,  set   against  a 

^        e4'  ■    1    pale  greenish  wall-paper.'     The  front  legs  of  the   chair  are 

t^f     [        '   round ;  the  back  ones,  something  between  round  and  square ; 

"  01    L  ;  and  the  cross-bar  of  the  back,  flat  in  its  own  section,  but 

AW^-     bent  into  a  curve. 

f,  L.  '  [Ruskin  must  hare  been  iTritiiiK  away  from  Brantwood,  where  the  stiid)'  paper 

r(V   ^^t*'  vas  (and  ie)   of  a  white  ^ounil  witit  a  gvld   aiid   coloured  deaifrri,  copied   frnm   a 

,    ,  £^  J  pictured  embroidery  in   .Marco  Majziale's  "  Circumcision "  at  the  NatioDal  Gallerr 

Aji^     ^  (No.  803) ;  »ee  /-rffer*  to  Ward,  vol.  ii.  p,  24,  privately  isaiied  in  IKB  and  rcprinM 

tjJ  in  ■  Inter  volume  of  this  edition.] 
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*  You  had  better  ^^see"  or  find,  than  construct  them; — else  they  will 
always  have  a  constructed  look,  somehow. 

t  The  drawing  of  the  lines  that  show  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  or,  in  the 
last  example,  of  the  interlacing  in  the  cane  of  the  chair,  is  entirely  a  subse- 
quent process,  not  here  contemplated. 


To  represent  these  roundings,  squarings,  and  flattenings 
completely,  with  aU  the  tints  of  brown  and  grey  involved 
in    them,    would    take  a  forenoon's    work,    to  little  profit-- 
But  to  outline  the  entire  chair  with  extreme  precision.^and 
then    tint   it   with    two   well-chosen   colours,   one    for  *  the  -| 
brown  wood,  the  other  for  the  yellow  cane,  completing  it, 
part  by  part,  with  gradatioiLsuch  as  could  be  commanded 
in  the  wet  colour;  and  then  to  lay  the  green  of  the  w^ 
behind,  into  the  spaces  left,  fitting  edge  to  edge  without  a 
flaw  or  an  overlapping,   would    be  progressive    exercise   of 
the  best  possible  kind.  *" 

Again,  on  another  chair  beside  me  there  is  a  heap  of 
books,  as  the  maid  has  chanced  to  leave  them,  lifting  them 
off  the  table  when  she  brought  my  breakfast.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  a  pretty  or  picturesque  group;  but  there  are  no 
railroad-stall  bindings  in  it, — ^there  are  one  or  two  of  old 
vellum,  and  some  sober  browns  and  greens,  and  a  bit  of 
red;  and,  altogether,  much  more  variety  of  colour  than 
anybody  but  an  old  Venetian  could  paint  rightly.  But  if 
you  see*  any  day  such  a  pleasantly  inconsiderate  heap  of 
old  books,  then  outline  them  with  perfect  precision,-  and 
then  paint  each  of  its  own  colour  at  once,  to  the  best  of 
your  power,  completely  finishing  that  particular  book,  as 
far  as  you  mean  to  finish  it,t  before  you  touch  the  white 
paper  with  the  slightest  tint  of  the  next, — ^you  will  have 
gone  much  farther  than  at  present  you  can  fancy  any  idea, 
towards  gaining  the  power  of  painting  a  Lombard  tower, 
or  a  Savoyard  precipice,  in  the  right  way  also, — ^that  is  to 
say,  joint  by  joint,  and  tier  by  tier. 

11.  One  great  advantage  of  such  practice  is  in  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  colour  quite  even,  that  it  may  fit 
with  precision,  and  yet  without  any  hard  line,  to  the  piece 


•^ 


next  laid  on.  If  there  ha><  been  the  least  too  much  in  the 
brush,  it  of  course  clogs  and  curdles  at  the  edge,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  at  the  edge  just  what  it  is  at  the  middle. 

and  to  end  there,  whatever  its  outline  may  be,  as Well, 

as  you  see  it  does  end,  if  you  look,  in  the  thing  you  are 
painting.  Hardness,  so  called,  and  myriads  of  other  name- 
less faults,  all  are  traceable,  ultimately,  to  mere  want  ol 
power  or  attention  in  keeping  tints  quiet  at  their  boundary. 

12.  Quiet— and  therefore  keen;  for  with  this  boundaij 
of  them,  ultimately,  you  are  to  draw,  and  not  with  a 
black-lead  outline;  so  that  the  power  of  the  crags  on  the 
far-away  mountain  crest,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  saint 
that  stoops  from  heaven,  will  depend,  for  true  image  o) 
them,  utterly  on  the  last  line  that  your  pencil  traces  with 
the  edge  of  its  colour,  true  as  an  arrow,  and  Ught  as  the 
air.  In  the  meantime,  trust  me,  everything  depends  on 
the  lead  outline's  being  clear  and  sufficient  After  my  own 
forty  years'  experience,  I  find  nearly  all  difficulties  resolve 
themselves  at  last  into  the  want  of  more  perfect  outlinej 
so  that  I  say  to  myselt^ — before  any  beautiful  scene, — Ala^i 
if  only  1  had  the  outline  of  that,  what  a  lovely  thing  I 
would  make  of  it  in  an  hour  or  two  1  But  then  the  outUiu 
would  take,  for  the  sort  of  things  I  want  to  draw,  not  an 
hour,  but  a  year,  or  two ! 

18.  Yet  you  need  not  fear  getting  yourself  into  a  like 
discomfort  by  taking  my  counsel.  This  sorrow  of  mine  is 
because  I  want  to  paint  Rouen  Cathedral,  or  St.  Mark's, 
or  a  whole  German  town  with  a11  the  tiles  on  the  roofs. 
that  one  might  know  against  what  kind  of  multitude 
Luther  threw  his  defiance.  If  you  will  be  moderate  in 
your  desires  as  to  subject,  you  need  not  fear  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  method ; — fear  it,  however,  as  you  may,  I  tell 
you  positively  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  you  can 
ever  force  the  Fates  to  grant  you  good  success. 

14.  The  opposite  plate,  VII.,  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  average  quantity  of  lines  which  Turner  used  in  any 
landscape   sketch    in    his    great    middle   time,    whether    be 
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meant  to  colour  it  or  not.^    He  made  at  least  a  hundred    [)^lf  ^i 

sketches  of  this  kind  for  one  that  he  touched  with  colour: 

nor   is    it    ever    possible   to   distinguish    any    diflference    in     p^^*«^  ^ 

manner   between   outlines    (on    white    paper)    intended    for      ^  i/ol 

colour,  or  only  for  notation:  in  every  case,  the  outline  is  as       ok^tc 

perfect  as  his  time  admits ;  and,  in  his  earlier  days,  if  his 

leisure  does  not  admit  of  its  perfection,  it  is  not  touched 

with   colour  at  all.     In  later  life,  when,  as  he  afterwards 

said  of  himself,  in  woful  repentance,  **he  wanted  to  draw^^-^d/Zi 

every\hiD!^'   both   the    lead    outline   and    the    colour    dash 

lame  slight  enough, — but  D^y^^  inatt^ntivp;  nor  did  the 
lead  outline  ever  lose  its  governing  proportion  to  all  sub-         ^^7\ 
sequent  work.  c^th 

15.  And  now,  of  this  outline,  you  must  observe  three  ^^ 

things.  First,  touching  its  subject;  that  the  scene  was 
worth  drawing  at  all,  only  for  its  human  interest;  and  that 
this  charm  of  inhabitation  was  always  first  in  Turner's 
mind.  If  he  had  only  wanted  what  vulgar  artists  think 
picturesque,  he  might  have  found,  in  such  an  English  valley 
as  this,  any  quantity  of  old  tree-trunks,  of  young  tree- 
branches,  of  lilied  pools  in  the  brook,  and  of  grouped  cattle 
in   the   meadows.     For  no   such   mere   picture-material  he 


cares ;  his,  time  is  given  to  seize  and  show  the  total  history. 


<y/fi 


■■■--■_ _  ■■■,.,■  ■    rU  y 

and   cHaracter    of   the   spot,    ancf   all    that  the    peonlr    ftf  >  V\^«^ 

Englimd  had  made  of  it.  Mid  becot^^^  j^^  j*      There  is  the  /  "^cM^ 

ruined  piece  of  thirteenth-century  abbey ;  the  rector's  house  >--|.^  ) 

beside  it ;  *  the  gate-posts  of  the  squire's  avenue  above ;  the  ^ 

steep  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  bridge  over  the  stream ;  \i      ^ 
the  low-roofed,  square-towered  village  church  on  the  hill; 

two  or  three  of  the  village   houses  and    outhouses  traced  Ut.  u^ 

*  Compare,  if  by  chance  you  come  across  the  book,  the  analysis  of  the  M>ivT* 

design  of  Turner's  drawing  of  "  Heysham  "  in  my  old  Elements  of  Drawing, 
§  244  [above,  p.  207].  Ia>^*' 

^  rrhis  plate  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Allen  from  a  £M»imile  by  Mr.  William  Ward 
of  a  sketch  in  one  of  Turner's  sketch-books  in  the  possession  of  the  National  Gallery. 
The  subject  apoears  to  be  Glastonbury  ;  the  words  which  Ruskin  reads  '^  row  of  oid 
trees"  seem  rather  to  be  ''row  of  old  /Aom."] 
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on  the  left,   omitting,  that  these  may  be  intelligible,  th< 
''row  of   old    trees/*   which,    nevertheless,    as   a    part,   an< 
a  principal  part,  of  the  landscape,  are  noted,  by  inscription 
i  below;  and  will  be  assuredly  there,  if  ever  he  takes  up  tb 

subject  for  complete  painting;  as  also  the  tall  group  o 
**  ash  **  on  the  right,  of  which  he  is  content  at  present  merel] 
to  indicate  the  place,  and  the  lightness. 

16,  Do  not  carry  this  principle  of  looking  for^si 

human  life  or  fil^^yy^tCT^  any  Tpqt^  tha,n  y^]}  p^rry  yny  othe 

prmc^Ie,  to    the    j^jnf  i>f   affrrtation.     Whatever    please 

and  satisfies  you  for  the  present,  may  be  wisely  drawn ;  bu 

remember  always  that  the  beauty  of  any  natural  object  i 

relative  to  the  creatures    it  has    to    please;    and   that  th< 

pleasure  of  these  is  in  proportion  to  their  reverence,  an< 

their  understanding.    There  can  be  no  natural ''  phenomena '' 

without  the  beings  to  whom  they  are  ''phenomenal,'*  (or,  ii 

plainer  English,  things  cannot  be  apparent  without    som( 

one  to  whom  they  may  appear,)  and  the  final  definition  o 

Beauty  is,  the  power  in  anything  of  delighting  an  intelligen 

^  >       human   soul  by  its  appearance, — ^power  given  to  it  by  th( 

\fl^^      J        Maker  of  Souls.     The  perfect  beauty  of  Man  is  summed  u 

Ljiik    the  Arabian  exclamation,  "  Praise  be  to  Him  who  creato 

/\}S    ^  f  _thee|"  and  the  perfect  beauty  cf  all  natural  thmgs  summer 

I        in  the  Angel's  promise,  '*  Goodwill  towards  men."^ 
N^l)*^^'^^  17.  In   the   second   place,   observe,  in   this   outline,    tha 

s  i^Y  .       no  part  of  it  is  darker  or  lighter  than  any  other,  except  ii 

P**  the  moment  of  ceasing  or   disappearing.     As  the  edge    be 

conies  less  and  less  visible  to  tlie  eye,  Turner  s  pencil  lin 
fades,  and  vanishes  where  also  the  natural  outline  vanished 
But  he  does  not  draw  his  ash  trees  in  the  foreground  witi 
a  darker  line  than  the  woods  in  the  distance. 

This  is  a  great  and  constant  law.     Whether  your  outlini 

*  [Tlie  reference  here  again  (cf.  p.  .'381  n.,  above)  is  to  the  first  of  the  Lecturt 
071  iMiidftcajye^  where  (S  2)  Ruskin  defines  landscape  painting  as  'Hhe  thoughtft 
and  passionate  representation  of  the  physical  conditions  appointed  for  hunia 
existence,"  imitating  "the  aspects"  and  recording  '*  the  phenomena"  of  visibl 
things.] 

*  [Luke  ii.  14.  The  Arabian  exclamation  is  familiar  to  readers  of  The  Arabia 
Nights.] 
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be  grey  or  blacky  fine  or  coarse,  it  is  to  be  eqtud  every- 
where. Always  conventional,  it  is  to  be  sustained  throughout 
in  the  frankness  of  its  conventionalism;  it  no  more  exists 
in  nature  as  a  visible  Une,  at  the  edge  of  a  rose  leaf  near, 
than  of  a  ridge  of  hills  far  away.  Never  try  to  express 
more  by  it  than  the  limitation  of  forms;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  shadows,  or  their  distances. 

18.  Lastly,  observe  of  this  Turner  outline,  there  are  some 
conditions  of  rapid  grace  in  it,  and  others  of  constructive 
effect  by  the  mere  placing  of  ]t)mlf#>n  lin^^g  in  relative  groups, 
which,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  but  poorly  rendered  even 
by  the  engraver's  most  painstaking  facsimile;  and,  in  the 
second,  cannot  be  attained  in  practice  but  after  many  years 
spent  in  familiar  use  of  the  pencil.  I  have  therefore  given 
you  this  plate,  not  so  much  for  an  immediate  model,  as  to 
show  you  the  importance  of  outUne  even  to  a  painter  whose 
chief  virtue  and  skill  seemed,  in  his  finished  works,  to  con- 
sist in  losing  it.  How  little  this  was  so  in  reality,  you  can 
(xnly  know  by  prolcmged  attention,  not  only  to  his  drawings, 
but  to  the  natural  forms  they  represent. 

X«l*~~3tf  /  ........ 


alrea 


^  [§§  19-27  (end  of  this  chapter)  in  The  Law  qfFSMle  are  a  reprint  of  the  passage 
sady  given  in  VoL  XIII.  pp.  242-249 ;  hut  the  following  note  was  appended  : — 

''1  conelude  the  present  chapter  with  the  statement  giren  in  the  catalogue 

I  prepared  to  accompany  the  first  exhibition  of  his  works  at  Marlborough 

House,  in  the  year  1857 ;  because  it  iUustrates  some  points  in  water-colour 

work,  respecting  which  the  student's  mind  may  advisably  be  set  at  rest 

before  further  procedure.      I  have  also  left  the  17th  paragraph  without 

qualification,  on  account  of  its  gpreat  importance ;  but  the  student  must 

be  careful  in  reading  it  to  distinguish  between  true  outline,  and  a  linear 

basb  for  future  shadow,  as  in  Plate  VIII.,  which  I  put  here  for  immediate 

refereneei.** 

The  refarenoe  in  this  note  to  ''the  first  exhibition"  is  an  error  for  ''second."    The 

passages  here  quoted  were  from  Ruskin's  catalogue  to  the  second  exhibition,  1857- 

1858 :  see  VdL  XIIL  p.  zxxv.] 


CHAPTER  IX 

OF  MAP   DRAWING! 

1.  Of  all  the  principles  of  Art  which  it  has  been  my  en- 
deavour throughout  life  to  inculcate,  none  are  so  important, 
and  few  so  certain,  as  that  which  modem  artists  have 
chiefly  denied, —=^  that  Art  is  only  in  her  right  pl^/^  f^ 
office  when  she  is  subordinAte  to  use*'  that  her  duly  is 
always  to  teach,  though  to  teach  pleasantly;  and  that  she 
is  shamed,  not  exalted,  when  she  has  only  graces  to  display, 
instead  of  truths  to  declare. 

2.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Art  of  Poetry  has  ever  been 
really  advanced  by  the  exercise  of  youth  in  writing  non- 
sense verses;  but  I  know  that  the  Art  of  Painting  will 
never  be  so,  by  the  practice  of  drawing  nonsense  lines ;  and 
that  not  only  it  is  easy  to  make  every  moment  of  time 
spent  in  the  elementary  exercises  of  Art  serviceable  in  other 
directions;  but  also  it  will  be  found  that  the  exercises 
which  are  directed  most  clearly  to  the  acquisition  of  general 
.'  knowledge,   will   be   swiftest   in   their  discipline  of   manual 

I.  skill,  and  most  decisive  in  their  effect  on  the  formation  of 

l    i  taste. 

I  8.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel  of  the  Laws  of  Fesole^ 

f  that  every   exercise  in  the  book  has  the  ulterior  object  of 

fixing  in  the  student's  mind  some  piece  of  accurate  know- 
ledge, either  in  geology,  botany,  or  the  natural  history   of 
animals.     The  laws  which  regulate  the  delineation  of  these, 
j  are    still    more    stern    in    their    application    to    the    higher 

j  branches  of  the  arts  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  life, 


?    ! 


• 

/ 


^  [On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  603,  and  Bible  o/Amieiu,  ch.  iii.  §  7.] 
-    See  in  Lecturcjf  oti  Art,  Lecture  iv.   "  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Use,"  and  com- 
pare Vol.  XIV.  p.  266.] 
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and  symbolism  of  the  thoughts,  of  Man;  but  the  general 
student  may  more  easily  learn,  and  at  first  more  profitably 
obey  them,  in  their  gentler  authority  over  inferior  subjects. 

4.  The  b^plnning  of  all  useful  applications  of  the  graphic 
art  is  of  course  in  the  determination  of  dear  and  beautiful 
forms  for  letters;  but  this  b^finning  has  been  invested  by 
the  illuminator  with  so  many  attractions,  and  permits  so 
dangerous  a  liberty  to  the  fancy,  that  I  pass  by  it,  at  first, 
to  the  graver  and  stricter  work  of  geography.  For  our 
most  serviceable  practice  of  which,  some  modifications  ap- 
pear to  me  desirable  in  existing  modes  of  globe  measure- 
ment: these  I  must  explain  in  the  outset,  and  request  the 
student  to  familiarize  himself  with  them  completely  before 
going  farther. 

5.  On  our  ordinary  globes  the  860  degrees  of  the  equator 
are  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  spaces,  representing  the 
distance  through  which  any  point  of  the  equator  passes  in 
an  hour  of  the  day :  each  space  therefore  consisting  of  fifteen 
degrees. 

This  division  will  be  retained  in  St.  George's  schools; 
but  it  appears  to  me  desirable  to  give  the  student  a  more 
clear  and  consistent  notion  of  the  length  of  a  degree  than 
he  is  likely  to  obtain  under  our  present  system  of  instruc- 
tion. I  find,  for  instance,  in  the  Atlas  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,^  that,  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  degree  con- 
tains 69*14  English  miles;  in  Russia,  69-15;  in  Scotland, 
69-1 ;  in  Italy,  69 ;  in  Turkey,  68*95 ;  and  in  India,  68-8. 
In  Black's  more  elaborate  Atlas,^  the  degree  at  the  equator 
is  given  as  69*6,  whether  of  longitude  or  latitude,  with  a 
delicate  scale  of  diminution  in  the  degrees  of  latitude  to  the 
pole,  of  which  the  first  terms  would  quite  fatally  confuse 

*  The  laiger  Atlas  is  without  date :  the  selection  of  maps  issued  for  the 
use  of  Harrow  School  in  1856  is  not  less  liberal  in  its  views  respecting 
the  length  of  a  degree. 

1  [Black's  General  Atia$  qfthe  World  (Longmans),  1862  and  several  later  editions.] 
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themselves  in  a  young  student's  mind  with  the  wavering 
estimates  given,  as  above  quoted,  in  more  elementary  pubU- 
cations. 

6.  Under  these  circumstances,  since  in  the  form  of  the 
artificial  globe  we  ignore  the  polar  flatness  of  it,  I  shall 
also  ignore  it  in  practical  measurement;  and  estimate  the 
degrees  of  longitude  at  the  equator,  and  of  latitude  every- 
where, as  always  divided  into  Italian  miles,  one  to  the 
mjimte,  sixty  to  the  degree.  The  entire  circumference  of 
the  earth  at  the  equator  will  thus  be  estimated  at  21,600 
miles ;  any  place  on  the  equator  having  diurnal  motion  at 
the  rate  of  900  miles  an  hour.  The  reduction,  afterwards, 
of  any  required  distance  into  EngUsh  miles,  or  French  kilo- 
metres, will  be  easy  arithmetic. 

7.  The  twenty-four  meridians  drawn  on  our  oommoD 
globes  will  be  retained  on  St.  George's;  but  numbered  con- 
secutively round  the  globe,  1  to  24,  from  west  to  east.  The 
first  meridian  will  be  that  through  F^sole,  and  called  GaU- 
leo's  line ;  the  second,  that  approximately  through  Troy,* 
called  the  Ida  line.  The  sixth,  through  the  eastern  edge 
of  India,  will  be  called  '*the  Orient  hne";  the  eighteenth, 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Vera  Cruz,  "  the  Occident  line " :  and 
the  twenty-fourth,  passing  nearly  with  precision,  through  our 
English  Devonport,  and  over  Dartmoor,  "tlie  Devon  line." 
Its  opposite  mcridUn.  the  twelfth,  through  mid-Psdfie,  will 
be  called  the  Captains'  line.^ 

8.  The  meridians  on  ordinary  globes  are  divided  into 
lengths  of  ten  decrees,  by  ei^t  circles  drawn  between  tbe 
equator  and  each  of  the  poles.  But  I  think  this  numerstion 
confusing  to  the  student,  1^  its  inconsistency  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  equator,  and  its  multiplication  of  lines  panlM 
to    the   Arctic   and   Tropic   circles.     On    our    St.   Geo^'s 

*  Accurately,  tt  puses  throu(;h  Tenedos,  thus  dividing  tbe  Id«  of  Zeus 
from  the  Ida  of  Poseidon  in  Sunothrace.  See  Eothen,  Chapter  IV.;  and 
Dr.  Schliemann's  Troy,  Plate  1V.» 

1  [For  czpUiiatioa  of  th«  tertn,  we  below,  g  36,  p.  461.1 

*  [For  KuwUkc's  Eothm,  m0  VoL  VI.  p.  269 ;  and  foe  ScUImiuhiu,  VoL  XIII. 
p.44).]        ^ 
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globes,  therefore,  the  divisions  of  latitude  will  be,  as  those 
of  longitude,  each  fifteen  degrees,  indicated  by  five  circles 
drawn  between  each  pole  and  the  equator. 

Calling  the  equator  by  its  own  name,  the  other  circles 
will  be  numbered  consecutively  north  and  south ;  and  called 
1st,  2nd,  etc.,  to  the  6th,  which  will  be  that  nearest  the 
Pole.  The  first  north  circle  will  be  found  to  pass  through 
the  Cape-de- Verde  island  of  St.  Jago;  the  second  north 
circle  will  be  the  line  of  latitude  on  our  present  globes 
passing  approximately  through  Cairo;  the  third  will  as 
nearly  run  through  Venice;  the  fourth,  almost  with  preci- 
sion, through  Christiania;  and  the  fifth  through  Cape  Fern, 
in  Nova  Zembla.  I  wish  my  students  to  call  these  circles, 
severally,  the  St.  James's  circle,  the  Arabian  circle,  the 
Venetian  circle,  the  Christian  circle,  and  the  Fern  circle. 
On  the  southern  hemisphere,  I  shall  call  the  first  circle  St. 
John's ;  thus  enclosing  the  most  glowing  space  of  the  tropics 
between  the  lines  named  from  the  two  Sons  of  Thunder; 
the  Natal  circle  will  divide  intelligibly  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  preserve  the  title  of  an  entirely  true  and 
noble, — ^therefore  necessarily  much  persecuted, — Christian 
Bishop ;  ^  the  St.  Greorge's  circle,  opposite  the  Venetian,  will 
mark  the  mid-quadrant,  reminding  the  student  also,  that  in 
far  South  America  there  is  a  Gulf  of  St.  George;  the 
Thule  circle  will  pass  close  south  of  the  Southern  Thule; 
and  the  Blanche  circle  (ligne  Blanche,  for  French  children,) 
include,  with  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  supposed 
glacial  space  of  the  great  Antarctic  continent. 

9.  By  this  division  of  the  meridians,  the  student,  besides 
obtaining  geographical  tenure  in  symmetrical  clearness,  will 
be  &miliarized  with  the  primary  division  of  the  circle  by 
its  radius  into  arcs  of  60%  and  with  the  subdivisions  of  such 
arcs.  And  he  will  observe  that  if  he  draws  his  circle  repre- 
senting the  world  with  a  radius  of  two  inches,  (in  Figure 
18,  that  it  may  come  within  my  type,  it  is  only  an  inch 

1  [For  Roskin's  admiration  for  Bishop  Colento,  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  285.] 
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and  a  half),  Ictterinjf  the  Equator  q  r,  the  North  Pole  p,  the 
South  Pole  s,  and  the  centre  of  the  circle,  representing 
that  of  the  Earth.  « ;  then  completing  the  internal  hexagon 
and  dodecagon,  and  lettering  the  points  through  which  the 
Arabian  and  Christian  circles  pass,  respectively  a  and  c, 
since  the  chord  u  c  equals  the  radius  q  o,  it  will  also 
measure  two  inches,  and  the  arc  upon  it,  «  a  c,  somewhat 


more  than  two   inches,  so   that   the  entire   circle    will    be 
rather  more  than  a  foot  round. 

10.  Now  I  want  some  enterprising  map-seller  *  to  prepare 
some  school-globes,  accurately  of  such  dimension  that  the 
twenty-four-sided  figure  enclosed  in  their  circle  may  be  ex- 
actly half  an  inch  in  the  side ;  and  therefore  the  twenty-four 


'*  I  cannot  be  answerable,  at  present,  for  what  such  enterpriae  may 
produce.  1  «rill  see  to  it  when  I  have  finished  m;  IxmIe,  if  I  «m  spaied  to 
do  M>. 
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meridians  and  eleven  circles  of  latitude  drawn  on  it  with 
accurately  horizontal  intervals  of  half  an  inch  between  each 
of  the  meridians  at  the  equator,  and  between  the  circles 
everywhere. 

And,  on  this  globe,  I  want  the  map  of  the  world  en- 
graved in  firm  and  simple  outline,  with  the  principal  moun- 
tain chains ;  but  no  rivers,^  and  no  names  of  any  country ; 
and  this  nameless  chart  of  the  world  is  to  be  coloured, 
within  the  Arctic  circles,  the  sea  pale  sapphire,  and  the 
land  white;  in  the  temperate  zones,  the  sea  fiill  lucia,  and 
the  land  pale  emerald ;  and  between  the  tropics,  the  sea  full 
violet,  and  the  land  pale  clarissa. 

These  globes  I  should  like  to  see  executed  with  extreme 
fineness  and  beauty  of  line  and  colour;  and  each  enclosed 
in  a  perfectly  strong  cubic  case,  with  silk  lining.  And  I 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  this  Uttle  globe  may  be 
just  as  necessary  a  gift  from  the  parents  to  the  children,  in 
any  gentleman's  family,  as  their  shoes  or  bonnets. 

11.  In  the  meantime,  the  letters  by  which  the  circles  are 
distinguished,  added,  in  Figure  19,  to  the  complete  series  of 
horizontal  lines  representing  them,  will  enable  the  student 
rapidly  to  read  and  learn  their  names  from  the  equator  up 
and  down.  **  St.  James's,  Arabian,  Venetian,  Christian, 
Fern;  St  John's,  Naval,  St.  George's,  Thule,  Blanche"; 
— these  names  being  recognized  always  as  belonging  no  less 
to  the  points  in  the  arcs  of  the  quadrant  in  any  drawing, 
than  to  the  globe  circles ;  and  thus  rendering  the  specifica- 
tion  of  fonns  more  easy.  In  such  specification,  however, 
the  quadrant  must  always  be  conceived  as  a  part  of  the 
complete  circle;  the  lines  o  q  and  o  r  are  always  to  be 
called  ''  basic  " :  the  letters  q  p,  r  p,  q  s,  and  r  s,  are  always 
to  be  retained,  each  for  their  own  arc  of  the  quadrant ;  and 
the  points  of  division  in  the  arcs  r  p  and  r  s  distinguished 

*  My  reason  for  this  refusal  is  that  I  want  children  first  to  be  made  to 
gueit  the  courses  and  sises  of  rivers,  from  the  formation  of  the  land ;  and 
also,  that  nothing  may  disturb  the  eyes  or  thoughts  in  fastening  on  that 
formation. 
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from  t)u)se  in  the  arcs  a  v  and  q  s  by  small,  instead  of 
capital,  letters.  Thus  a  triangle  to  be  drawn  with  its  base 
on  St.  George's  circle,  and  its  apex  in  the  North  Pole, 
will  be  a-skcd  for  simply  as  the  triangle  (•  p  g;  the  hexagon 
with  tlie  long  and  short  sides,  c  f,  p  b.  may  be  placed  at 
any  of  the  points  hy  describing  it  as  the  hexagon  q  a  c, — 
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J  V  V,  or  the  like ;  and  ulthnately  the  vertical  triangles  on 
the  great  divisional  lines  ftn-  bases  will  need  no  other  defi- 
nition than  the  letters  b  p,  t  p,  c  p,  etc. 

The  lines  f  f,  v  v,  etc.,  taken  as  the  diameters  of  their 
req>ective  circles,  may  be  conveniently  called,  in  any  geo- 
metrical figure  in  which  they  occur,  the  F^n  line,  the 
Venetian  line,  etc. ;  and  they  are  magnitudes  which  will  be 
oi  great  constructive  importance  to  us,  for  it  may  be  easily 
seen,  by  thickening  the  lines  of  the  included  squares,  that 
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the  square  on  the  Venetian  line,  the  largest  that  can  be 
included  in  the  circle,  is  half  the  square  on  the  equator; 
the  square  on  the  Christian  line,  the  square  of  the  radius,  is 
again  half  of  that  on  the  Venetian ;  and  the  square  on  the 
Fern  line,  a  fifth  diminishing  term  between  the  square  of 
the  equator  and  zero. 

12.  Next,  I  wish  my  pupils  each  to  draw  for  them- 
selves the  miniature  hemisphere,  Plate  IX.,  Figure  1,  with 
a  radius  of  an  inch  and  nine-tenths,  which  will  give  them 
approximately  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  half  an  inch 
each.  Then,  verticals  are  to  be  let  fall  from  the  points 
J,  A,  etc.,  numbered  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5,  as  in  Figure  19, 
and  then  the  meridians  in  red,  with  the  pencil,  by  hand, 
through  the  points  1,  2,  etc,  of  the  figure;  observing  that 
each  meridian  must  be  an  elliptical,  not  a  circular,  arc 
And  now  we  must  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the  fifteenth 
paragraph  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where  we  had  to  quit  our 
eUiptic  practice  for  other  compass  work. 

18.  The  ellipse,  as  the  perspective  of  the  circle,  is  so 
important  a  natural  line  that  it  is  needful  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  look  of  it,  and  perfectly  at  ease  in  the 
tracing  of  it,  before  the  student  can  attempt  with  success 
the  slightest  architectural  or  landscape  outline.  Usually^ 
the  drawing  of  the  ellipse  is  left  to  gather  itself  graduaUy 
out  of  perspective  studies;  but  thus  under  a  disadvantage, 
seldom  conquered,  that  the  curve  at  the  narrow  extremity, 
which  is  the  only  important  part  of  it,  is  always  confused 
with  the  right  line  enclosing  the  cylinder  or  circle  to  be 
drawn;  and  never  therefore  swept  with  delicacy  or  £&cility. 
I  wish  the  student,  therefore,  to  conquer  all  hesitation  in 
elliptic  drawing  at  once,  by  humbly  constructing  ellipses, 
in  sufficiently  various  number,  large  and  small,  with  two 
pins'  heads  and  a  thread;  and  oopjong  these  with  the 
leady  first,  very  careftdly,  then  fastening  the  lead  line  with 
pencil  and  colour. 

This  practice  should  be  especially  directed  to  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the   narrow  and  long   eUiptie   curves,  as  the 
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beauty  of  some  of  the  finest  architecture  depends  on  the 
perspective  of  this  form  in  tiers  of  arches :  while  those  of 
tlie  shores  of  lakes,  and  bending  of  streams,  though  often 
passing  into  other  and  more  subtle  curves,  will  never  be 
possible  at  all  until  the  student  is  at  ease  in  this  first 
and  elementary  one. 

14.  Returning  to  our  globe  work,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  pupil  will  prepare  for  it  by  this  more  irksome 
practice,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  for  geographical  purposes, 
we  must  so  far  conventionalize  our  perspective  as  to  sur- 
render the  modifications  produced  by  looking  at  the  globe 
from  near  points  of  sight ;  and  assume  that  the  perspec- 
tives of  the  meridians  are  orthograpliic,  as  they  would  be 
if  the  globe  were  seen  from  an  infinite  distance;  and  be- 
come, practically,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  moderate  one. 
The  real  perspectives  of  the  meridians,  drawn  on  an  orange 
six  feet  off,  would  be  quite  too  subtle  for  any  ordinary 
draughtsmanship ;  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  in- 
tricacy of  our  map  drawing  if  we  were  to  attempt  them, 
even  on  a  larger  scale.  I  assume,  therefore,  for  our  map 
work,  that  the  globe  may  be  represented,  when  the  equator 
is  level,  with  its  eleven  circles  of  latitude  as  horizontal 
lines ;  and  the  eleven  visible  meridians,  as  portions  of  five 
vertical  eUipses,  with  a  central  vertical  line  between  the 
poles. 

10.  When  the  student  has  completely  mastered  the  draw- 
ing, and,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  the  literature,  of  this  ele- 
mentary construction,  he  must  advance  another,  and  a  great 
step,  by  drawing  the  globe,  thus  divided,  with  its  poles  at 
any  angle,  and  with  any  decree  of  longitude  brou^t  above 
the  point  o. 

The  placing  the  poles  at  an  angle  will  at  once  throw  all 
the  circles  of  latitude  into  visible  perspective,  like  the  meri- 
dians, and  enable  us,  when  it  may  be  desirable,  to  draw  both 
these  and  the  meridians  as  on  a  transparent  globe,  the  arcs 
of  them  being  traceable  in  completeness  from  one  side  of' 
the  equator  to  the  other. 
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16.  The  second  fi^^ure  in  Plate  IX.  represents  the  globe- 
lines  placed  so  as  to  make  Jerusalem  the  central  point  of 
its  visible  hemisphere.^  A  map  thus  drawn,  whether  it 
include  the  entire  hemisphere  or  not,  will  in  future  be 
called  ''  Polar "  to  the  place  Ixought  above  the  point  o ;  and 
the  maps  which  I  wish  my  students  to  draw  of  separate 
countries  will  always  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  polar  to 
some  approximately  central  point  of  chief  in^>orta2ice  in  those 
countries;  generally,  if  possible,  to  their  highest  <»*  histori- 
cally most  important  mountain ; — otherwise,  to  their  capital, 
or  their  oldest  city,  or  the  like.  Thus  the  map  of  the  British 
Islands  will  be  polar  to  Scawfell  Pikes,  the  highest  rock  in 
England :  Switzerland  will  be  polar  to  Monte  Rosa,  Italy  to 
Rome,  and  Greece  to  Argos. 

17.  This  transposition  of  the  poles  and  meridians  must 
be  prepared  for  the  young  pupil,  and  for  all  unacquainted 
with  the  elements  of  mathematics,  by  the  master:  but  the 
class  of  students  for  whom  this  book  is  chiefly  written  will 
be  able,  I  think  without  difficulty,  to  understand  and  apply 
for  themselves  the  following  principles  of  construction. 

If  p  and  s,  Figure  20,  be  the  poles  of  the  globe  in  its 
normal  position,  the  line  of  sight  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  dotted  lines,  tangential  to  the  circle  at  p  and  s;  and 
if  we  then,  while  the  line  of  sight  remains  unchanged,  move 
the  pole  p  to  any  point  p,  and  therefore  (the  centre  of  the 
globe  remaining  fixed  at  o,)  the  pole  s  to  the  .opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  diameter,  s ;  and  if  a  b  be  the  diameter  of 
any  circle  of  latitude  on  the  globe  thus  moved,  such  dia- 
meter being  drawn  between  the  highest  and  lowest  points 
of  that  circle  of  latitude  in  its  new  position,  it  is  evident 
that  on  the  hemispherical  surface  of  tiie  globe  commanded 
by  the  eye,  the  declined  pole  p  will  be  seen  at  the  level  of 
the  line  p  p  ;  the  levels  b  b,  a  a  will  be  the  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  tEe  perspective  arc  of  the  given  circle  of  latitude ; 

*  The  meridians  in  this  6giire  are  given  from  that  of  Fdsole,  roughly 
taking  the  long,  of  Jerusalem  35  E.,  from  Greenwich ;  and  lat.  32  N. 
XV.  2p 
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the  centre  of  that  cunre  will  be  at  the  levd  c  c ;  and  its 
lateral  diameter,  however  we  change  the  inclination  of  its 
vertical  one,  will  be  constant.* 

18.  On  these  data,  the  following  construction  of  a  map 
of  the  hemisphere  to  be  made  polar  to  a  given  place,  will 
be,  I  think,  intelligible,— or,  at  the  very  least,  practicable; 
which  is  all  that  at  present  we  require  of  it. 

Let  p  and  s.  Figure  21,  be  the  original  poles ;  let  the 
arc  p  Q  s  be  the  meridian  of  the  place  to  which  the  map  is 


Fig.  20 

to  be  made  polar;  and  let  x  be  the  place  itself.  From  x 
draw  the  diameter  x  y,  which  represents  a  circle  to  be 
called  the  "equatorial  line"  of  the  given  place;  and  which 
is  of  course  inclined  to  the  real  equator  at  an  angle  measured 
by  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Through  the  point  o,  (which  I  need  not  in  future  letter, 
it  being  in  our  figures  always  the  mid-point  between  q  and 
R,  and,  theoretically,  the  centre  of  the  earth,)  draw  the  line 
terminated  by   the   ball    and   arrow-point,   perpendicular   to 


♦  Always  remerabermg  that  the  point  of  sight  is  at  au  infinite  distance^ 
else  the  magnitude  of  this  diameter  would  be  affected  by  the  length  of 
the  interval  c  o. 
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X  T.  This  is  to  be  called  the  ''stellar  line  "  of  the  given 
place  X.  In  the  map  made  polar  to  x,  this  line,  if  repre- 
sented, wUl  coincide  with  the  meridian  of  x,  but  must  not 
be  conAised  with  that  meridian  in  the  student's  mind. 

19.  Place  now  the  figure  so  as  to  bring  the  stellar  line 
vertical,  indicating  it  well  by  its  arrow-head  and  ball,  which 
on  locally  polar  maps    wUl 

point  north  and  south  for  the 
given  place.  Figure  22. 

The  equatorial  line  of  x, 
(X  Y,)  now  becomes  hori- 
zontaL  q  r  is  the  real 
equator,  p  and  s  the  real 
poles,  and  the  given  place 
to  which  the  map  is  to  be 
made  polar  is  at  x.  The 
line  of  sight  remains  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  lines. 

20.  As  the  student  reads, 
let  him  construct  and  draw 
the  figures  himself  carefully. 
There    is    not   the   smallest 

hurry  about  the  business  (and  there  must  be  none  in  any 
business  he  means  to  be  well  done);  all  that  we  want  is 
clear  understanding,  and  fine  drawing.  And  I  multiply 
my  figures,  not  merely  to  make  myself  understood,  but  as 
exercises  in  drawing  to  be  successively  copied.  And  the 
firm  printing  of  the  letters  is  a  part  of  this  practice,  taking 
the  place  of  the  more  irksome  exercise  recommended  in  my 
first  Elements  of  Drawing  [above,  p.  88].  Be  careful,  also, 
that  they  shall  be  not  only  clear  and  neat,  but  perfectly  up- 
right. You  will  draw  palaces  and  towers  in  truer  stability 
after  drawing  letters  uprightly;  and  the  position  of  the 
letter, — ^as,  for  instance,  in  the  two  last  figures, — is  often 
important  in  the  construction  of  the  diagram. 

21.  Having  fixed  the  relations  of  these  main  lines  well  in 
his  mind,  the  student  is  farther  to  learn  these  two  definitions. 


Fig.%1 
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I.  The  "  Equatorial  line "  (tf  any  place  is  the  com|^ete 
circle  of  the  circumference  of  the  world  passing  throu^ 
that  {dace,  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  equator 
at  an  angle  measured  by  the  d^rees  of  the  latitude  of  the 
place. 

II.  The  "  Stellar  line "  of  any  place  is  a  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  Earth  perpendiculu  to  the  equa- 
torial line  of  that  place. 
It  is  therefore,  to  any  such 
equatorial  line  (geometri- 
cally) vrbat  the  axis  of  the 
Earth  is  to  the  equatnr; 
and  thou^  it  does  not 
point  to  the  Polestar,  is 
alwa}r$  in  the  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the 
Polestar  and  place  for 
which  it  is  drawn.* 

22.  It  follows  from 
these  definitions  that  if 
we  were  aUe  to  look 
down  on  any  place  from 
a  point  vertically  and  ex- 
actly above  it,  and  its 
equatorial  and  stellar  lines  were  then  visible  to  us,  drawn, 
the  one  round  the  Earth,  and  the  other  through  it,  they 
would  both  appear  as  right  lines,  forming  a  cross,  the 
equatorial  Une  running,  at  the  point  of  intersection,  east 
and  west;  and  the  stellar,  north  and  south. 

23.  Now  all  the  maps  which  1  hope  to  prepare  for  St 
George's  schools  will  be  constructed,  not  by  circles  of  lati- 
tude and  meridians,  but  as  squares  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
degrees  in  the  side,  quartered  into  four  minor  squares  of 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  degrees  in  the  side,  by  the  cross  formed 
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by  the  equatorial  and  stellar  line  of  the  plaee  to  which  the 
map  is  said  to  be  "polar"; — ^which  place  will  therefore  be 
at  the  centre  of  the  square.  And  since  the  arc  of  a  degree 
on  the  equatorial  line  is  as  long  as  the  arc  of  a  degree  on 
the  equator,  and  since  the  stellar  line  of  a  place  on  a  polar 
map  coincides  with  the  meridian  of  that  place,  the  measure- 
ments of  distance  along  each  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross 
will  be  similar,  and  the  enlargements  of  terrestrial  distance 
expressed  by  them,  in  equal  proportions. 

34.  I  am  obliged  to  introduce  the  terms  "at  the  point 
of  intersection/'  in  §  22,  because,  beyond  the  exact  point  of 
intersection,  the  equatorial  line  does  not  run  east  and  west, 
in  the  ordinary  geographical  sense.  Note  therefore  the 
following  conditions  separating  this  from  the  usually  drawn 
terrestrial  lines. 

If,  from  the  eastern  and  western  gates  of  a  city,  two 
travellers  set  forth  to  walk,  one  due  east,  and  the  other 
due  west,  they  would  meet  face  to  face  after  they  had 
walked  each  die  semicircle  of  the  earth-line  in  their  city's 
latitude. 

But  if  from  the  eastern  and  western  gates  they  set  forth 
to  walk  along  their  city's  equatorial  line,  they  would  only 
meet  face  to  Ceu^  after  they  had  each  walked  the  full  semi- 
circle of  the  Earth's  circumference. 

And  if,  from  the  eastern  and  western  gates  of  their  city, 
they  were  able  to  set  forth,  to  walk  along  the  lines  used  as 
lines  of  measurement  on  its  polar  map,  they  would  meet  no 
more  for  ever. 

For  these  lines,  though  coinciding,  the  one  with  its  meri- 
dian, and  the  other  with  its  equatorial  line,  are  conceived 
alwajrs  as  lines  drawn  in  the  air,  so  as  to  touch  the  Earth 
only  at  the  place  itself,  as  the  threads  of  a  common  squar- 
ing frame  would  touch  the  surfEtce  of  a  globe;  that  which 
coincides  with  the  Stellar  line  being  produced  infinitely  in 
the  vertical  plane  of  the  Folestar,  and  that  which  coincides 
with  the  equatorial  line  produced  infinitely  at  right  angles 
to  it  in  the  direction  of  the  minor  axis  of  the  Earth's  orbit. 
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25.  In  which  orbit,  calling  the  point  of  winter  solstice 
being  that  nearest  the  Folestar,  the  North  point  of  th< 
orbit,  and  that  of  the  summer  solstice  South,  the  point  o: 
vernal  equinox  will  be  West,  the  point  of  autunmal  equinox 
East;  and  the  polar  map  of  any  place  will  be  in  genera 
constructed  and  shaded  with  the  Earth  in  vernal  equinox 
and  the  place  at  the  time  of  sunrise  to  it  on  Easter  Day 
supposing  the  sun  ten  d^prees  above  the  horizon,  and  ex* 

pressing  therefore  the  height 
of  the  mountain  chains  accu 
rately  by  the  length  of  theii 
shadows. 

26.  Therefore,  in  now  pro 
ceeding  to  draw  our  polar  mai 
for  the  given  place  x,  Figun 
22,  we  have  to  bring  the  tw( 
poles,  and  the  place  itself,  U 
the  meridian  which  coincides 
in  our  circular  construction 
with  the  stellar  line.  Accord- 
ingly, having  got  our  con- 
struction as  in  Figure  22,  w< 
let  fall  perpendiculars  on  the 
stellar  line  from  all  the  foui 
points  p,  s,  Q,  and  r,  Figure  23,  giving  us  the  four  points 
on  the  stellar  line  p,  s,  q,  and  r. 

Then,  in  our  polar  map,  p  and  s  are  the  new  poles  cor 
responding  to  p  and  s;  q  and  r  the  new  points  of  the 
Equator  corresponding  to  q  and  r  ;  and  the  place  to  which 
the  map  is  polar  x,  will  now  be  in  the  centre  of  the  map  a1 
the  point  usually  lettered  o. 

27.  Now  this  construction  is  entirely  general,  and  the 
two  zigzags,  p  p  s  s  and  r  r  q  q,  must  always  be  drawn 
in  the  same  way  for  the  poles  and  any  given  circle  oi 
latitude,  as  well  as  for  the  Equator ; — only  if  the  more 
Ughtly-drawn  zigzag  be  for  a  north  or  south  circle  oi 
latitude,  it   will   not   be  symmetrical  on   both   sides   of  the 
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line  X  Y.  Therefore,  removing  the  (for  the  moment  un- 
necessary) line  X  Y  from  the  construction,  and  drawing, 
instead  of  the  Equator  q  r,  any  circle  of  latitude  l  m, — 
1  and  xn  are  the  corresponding  points  of  that  circle  in  our 
polar  map,  and  we  get  the  entirely  general  construction. 
Figure  24,  in  which  the  place  to  which  the  map  is  polar, 
being  now  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  lettered  x,  because 
it  is  not  now  the  centre  of  the  earth  between  q  and  r,  but 
the  point  x,  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  brought  round 
to  coincide  with  it. 

28.  And  now  I  should 
like  the  student  to  fix  the 
letters  attached  to  these  con- 
structions in  his  mind,  as  be- 
longing, not  only  to  their 
respective  circles,  but  always 
to  the  same  points  in  these 
circles.  Thus  the  letter  x  will 
henceforward,  after  we  have 
once  finished  the  explanatory 
construction  in  the  present 
chapter,  always  signify  the 
point   to   which   the   map   is 

polar,  and  y  its  exactly  antipodal  point  on  the  earth's 
surface,  half  round  the  equatorial  line.  If  we  have  to 
speak  in  more  detail  of  the  equatorial  line  as  a  complete 
circle,  it  will  be  lettered  x,  £,  y,  w,  the  letters  £  and 
w  being  at  its  extreme  eastern  and  western  points,  in 
relation  to  x.  And  since  at  these  points  it  intersects  the 
Equator,  the  Equator  will  be  also  lettered  q,  e,  r,  w,  the 
points  £  and  w  being  identical  in  both  circles,  and  the 
point  Q  always  in  the  meridian  of  x.  Any  circle  of 
latitude  other  than  the  sttited  eleven  will  be  lettered  at 
its  quarters,  l,  l  1,  l  2,  l  8,  l  4,  the  point  l  being  that 
on  the  meridian  of  x;  and  any  full  meridian  circle  other 
than  one  of  the  stated  twelve,  will  be  lettered  m  k,  the 
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point   M   bring  that  on  the   Equator  nearest  x,   and   x   its 
opposite. 

89.  And  now  note  carefully  that  in  drawing  the  globe, 
or  any  Urge  part  of  it,  the  meridian  circles  and  latitude 
circles  arc  always  to  be  drawn,  with  the  lead,  fiill  round, 
as  if  the  globe  were  transparent.  It  is  only  thus  that  the 
truth  of  their  delicate  contAct  witli  the  hmiting  circle  can 
be  reached.  Then  the  \-isibIe  part  of  the  curve  is  to  be 
traced  with  pencil  and  colour, 
and  that  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe,  and  therefore  in- 
visible, to  be  either  effaced,  or 
indicated  by  a  dotted  line. 

Thus,  in  Figure  25,  I  com- 
plete the  construction  &om 
Figure  23  by  first  producing 
the  lines  r  r,  Q  q,  to  meet  the 
circle  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
give  me  a  complete  feehng  of 
the  symmetry  of  the  entire 
space  within  which  my  elliptic 
curve  must  be  drawn ;  and 
then  draw  it  round  in  com- 
pv-!*  plete  sweep,  as  steadily  as  I 
can,  correcting  it  into  a  true 
ellipse  by  as  much  measurement  as  may  be  needful,  and 
with  the  best  fastidiousness  of  my  sight.  Once  the  per- 
fect ellipse  drawn,  the  question,  which  half  of  it  is  visible, 
depends  on  whether  we  intend  the  North  or  South  pole  to 
be  visible.  If  the  North,  the  lower  half  of  the  ellipse  is 
the  perspective  of  the  visible  half  of  the  Equator ;  and  if  the 
South,  vice  versd,  the  upper  half  of  the  ellipse. 

80.  But  the  drawing  becomes  more  difficult  and  subtle 
when  we  deal  with  the  perspective  of  a  line  of  latitude,  as 
L  M,  {Figure  24).  For  on  completing  this  construction  in 
tile  same  manner  as  Figure  28  is  completed  in  Figure  23, 
we   shall    find  the    eUipse  does   not  now    touch   the  circle 
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with  its  extremities,  but  with  some  part  of  its  sides.  In 
Figure  26,  I  remove  the  constructing  lines  from  Figure 
24,  and  give  only  the  necessary  limiting  ones,  m  m  and 
L  1,  produced:  the  ellipse  being  now  drawn  symmetrically 
between  these,  so  as  to  touch  the  circle,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  major  axis  fidls  beneath  the  point  of  contact,  and 
would  have  to  be  carried  beyond  the  ellipse  if  it  were 
to  meet  the  circle.  On  the  small  scale  of  these  figures, 
and  in  drawing  large  circles 
of  latitude,  the  interval  seems 
of  little  importance;  yet  on 
the  beautiful  drawing  of  it 
depends  the  right  expression 
of  all  rounded  things  whose 
surfSeu^  is  traversed  by  lines 
— ^from  St.  Peter's  dome  to 
an  acom  cup.  In  Figure  27 
I  give  the  segment  of  circle 
from  p  to  Y  as  large  as  my 
page  allows,  with  the  semi- 
ellipse  of  the  semicircle  of 
latitude  c  m.  The  point  of 
contact  with  the  circle  is  at 
z;  the  axis  major,  drawn 
through  c,  terminates  at  w, 

making  u  w  equal  to  c  m;  and  the  pretty  meeting  of  the 
curves  w  z  and  y  z  like  the  top  of  the  rudder  of  a 
Venetian  canal  boat  (the  water  being  at  the  level  x  y), 
becomes  distinctly  visible. 

The  semi-major  axis  u  w  is  exactly  equal  to  c  m, 
as  in  Figure  25  the  entire  major  axis  is  equal  to  l  m  in 
Figure  24. 

81.  Lastly,  if  c  m  cross  the  stellar  line,  as  in  all  figures 
hitherto  given,  the  ellipse  alwa3rs  touches  the  circle,  and  the 
portion  of  it  beyond  z  is  invisible,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  when  we  reduce  the  perspective  figure  to  a  drawing. 
But,  as  we  draw  the  circles  of  latitude  smaller,  the  interval 
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between  z  and  w  increases,  and  that  between  z  and  m 
diminishes,  until  ;:  and  m  coincide  on  the  stellar  line,  and 
the  ellipse  touches  the  circle  with  the  extremity  of  its 
minor  axis.  As  m  draws  still  farther  back  towards  p,  thi 
ellipse  detaches  itself  from  the  circle,  and  becomes  entirelj 
visible;  and  as  we  incline  the  pole  more  and  more  towardi 
us,  the  ellipses  rise  gradually  into  sight,  become  rounda 
and  rounder  in  timr  curves,  and  at  but  pass  into  five  con- 
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centric  circles  encompassed  by  the  Equator  as  we  lool 
vertically  down  on  the  pole.  The  construction  of  the  smal 
circle  of  latitude  L  M,  when  the  pole  is  depressed  to  f,  i: 
given  in  Figure  28. 

82.  All  this  soimds  at  first  extremely  dreadful:  but 
supposing  the  system  of  the  La-ws  of  F6»ole  generall] 
approved  and  adopted,  every  parish  school  may  soon  bi 
furnished  with  accurate  and  beautiful  drawings  of  the  divide* 
sphere  in  various  positions ;  and  the  scholars  led  on  gradually 
in  the  practice  of  copying  them,  having  always,  for  com 
parison,  the  solid  and  engraved  artificial  globe  in  their  hands 
Once  intelligently  masters  of  this  Barth-perspective,   th^i 
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We  have  yet  to  learn  how 


remain  no  more  difficulties  for  them,  but  those  of  delicate 
execution,  in  the  drawing  of  plates,  or  cups,  or  baskets,  or 
crowns,*  or  any  other  more  or  less  circularly  divided  objects ; 
and  gradually  they  will  perceive  concurrences  and  cadences 
of  mightier  lines  in  sea  waves,  and  mountain  promontories, 
and  arcs  of  breeze-driven  cloud. 

88.  One  bit  of  hard  work  more,  and  we  have  done 
with  geometry  for  the  present, 
to  draw  any  meridian  in  true 
perspective,  the  poles  being 
given  in  a  vertical  line.  Let 
p  and  s.  Figure  29,  be  the 
poles,  p  being  the  visible  one. 
The  Q  M  R  N  is  the  Equator 
in  its  perspective  relation  to 
them ;  p,  the  pole  of  the  stellar 
line,  which  Ime  is  here  coin- 
cident with  the  meridian  of 
the  place  to  which  the  map  is 
polar.  It  is  required  to  draw 
another  meridian  at  a  given 
number  of  degrees  distant 
from  the  meridian  of  the 
place. 

84.  On  the  arc  p  q,  if  the  required  meridian  is  to 
the  east  of  the  place,  or  on  the  arc  p  r,  if  the  required 
meridian  is  to  the  west  of  it,  measure  an  arc  of  the  given 

*  There  are,  of  course,  other  perspective  laws,  dependent  on  the 
approach  of  the  pohit  of  sight,  introduced  in  the  drawing  of  ordinary 
objects;  but  none  of  these  laws  are  ever  mathematically  carried  out  by 
artists,  nor  can  they  be :  everything  depends  on  the  truth  of  their  eyes  and 
ready  obedience  of  their  finffcrs.  All  the  mathematicians  in  France  and 
Enffland,  with  any  quantity  of  time  and  every  instrument  in  their  possession, 
ooiud  not  draw  a  tress  of  wreathed  hair  in  perspective;  but  Veronese  will 
do  it,  to  practical  sufficiency,  with  half  a  diMcn  oonsecutive  touches  of  his 
pencil^ 
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number  of  degrees,  p  n.  I^et  fall  the  vertical  n  n  on  the 
Equator,  draw  the  diagonal  m  n  through  o;  and  the  re- 
quired meridian  will  be  the  visible  arc  of  the  ellipse  drawn, 
so  as  to  touch  the  circle,  through  the  four  points  p  n  s  m. 
These  four  points,  however  placed,  will  always  be  sym- 
metrical, the  triangles  ops  and  o  m  s,  if  completed,  being 
alwa_>'s  equal  and  similar,  and  the  points  n  and  >i  equi- 
distant from  p  and  s.  In  Figure  80,  I  draw  the  cune. 
showing  only  these  points  and 
the  stellar  Ime ;  and  you  may, 
by  a  little  effort,  imagine  the 
figure  to  represent  two  cups 
or  two  kettle-drums,  brun  to 
brim,  or  rim  to  rim.  If  you 
supiMMe  tliem  so  placed  that 
you  can  see  the  inside  of  the 
cup  on  the  left,  the  north 
pole  is  visible,  and  the  left- 
hand  half  of  the  ellipse.  If 
you  suppose  the  inside  of  the 
cup  on  the  right  visible,  the 
north  pole  is  visible,  and  the 
right-hand  half  of  the  ellipse. 
nr-tt  85.  And  now,  if  you  have 

really  read  and  worked  thus 
hr,  with  clear  understanding,  I  very  gladly  congratulate 
you  on  having  mastered  quite  the  most  important  elements 
of  perspective  in  curved  surfaces ;  a  mastership  which  you 
will  find  extremely  pleasurable  in  its  consequences,  what- 
ever the  difficulty  of  its  attainment.  And  in  the  meantime 
you  will  without  further  trouble  understand  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  figure  in  Plate  IX.,  ^ich  gives  the 
perspective  of  the  globe  on  the  line  of  si^t  polar  to 
Jerusalem ;  assuming  the  longitude  of  Jerusalem  85 "  east, 
&om  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  but  engraving  the  St. 
George's  order  of  meridians,  with   the  Devon,    Captains', 
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Orient,  and  Occident  in  darker  line.  The  student  may, 
with  advantage,  enlarge  ^this  example  so  as  to  allow  an 
inch  to  the  widest  interval  of  its  meridians,  and  then  try  tot 
himsdf  to  draw  the  map  of  the  hemisphere  accurately  on 
this  projection.  If  he  succeed,  he  will  have  a  true  per- 
spective view  of  the  globe,  from  the  given  point  of  sight, 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  map  of  it  given  on  any  ordi- 
nary projection :  for,  in  the 
common  geographical  methods, 
the  countries  and  seas  are  dis- 
torted into  shapes,  not  only 
actually  false,  but  which  under 
no  possible  conditions  they  could 
ever  assume  to  the  eye;  while 
on  this  rightly  drawn  projec- 
tion, they  appear  as  they  do 
on  the  artificial  globe  itself,  and 
cannot  therefore  involve  the 
student  in  any  kind  of  mis- 
conception. Maps,  properly  so 
called,  must  include  much  less 
than  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
sphere; and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  to  be  drawn  on  this  projection  will  be  given  in 
the  eleventh  chapter.^ 

86.  It  remains  only  to  be  observed  that  although  in 
English  schools  the  Devon  and  Captains'  line  (meaning,  the 
line  of  the  great  Captains,)  are  to  be  taken  for  the  first 
divisions  in  quartering  the  globe,  and  the  Orient  and  Occi- 
dent lines,  for  tcs  determined  by  them,  the  degrees  of  longi- 
tude are  to  be  counted  from  Galileo's  line,  the  meridian  of 
F^sole.  For  if  these  laws  of  drawing  are  ever  accepted,  as 
I  trust,  in  other  schools  than  our  own,  it  seems  to  me  that 
their  well-trained  sailors  may,  waiving  false  pride  and  vulgar 


Fiff.90 


^  [No  eleveuth  chapter  was,  howeyer,  iasued.] 
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BlementalT'  I^iwring ,  Plate  X , 
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CHAPTER^  X 

OF  UGHT  AND  SHADE  ^ 

1.  I  DO  not  doubt  that  you  can  call  into  your  mind  with 
some  distinctness  the  image  of  hawthorn  blossom ; — whether, 
at  this  time  of  reading,  it  be  May  or  November,  I  should 
like  you,  if  possible,  to  look  at  the  description  of  it  in 
Proserpina  (ch.  viiL  §  2) ;  but  you  can  certainly  remember 
the  general  look  of  it,  in  white  masses  among  green  leaves. 
And  you  would  never  think,  if  I  put  a  pencil  into  your 
hand,  and  gave  you  choice  of  colours  to  paint  it  with,  of 
painting  any  part  of  it  black. 

Your  first  natural  instinct  would  be  to  take  pure  green, 
and  lay  that  for  the  leaves;  and  then,  the  brightest  white 
which  you  could  find  on  the  palette,  and  put  that  on  in 
bosses  for  the  buds  and  blossoms. 

2.  And  although  immediate  success  in  representation  of 
hawthorn  might  possibly  not  attend  these  efforts,  that  first 
instinctive  process  would  be  perfectly  right  in  principle. 
The  general  effect  of  hawthorn  is  assuredly  of  masses  of 
white,  laid  among  masses  of  green:  and  if,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  any  learned  drawing-master,  you  were  to  paint  part 
of  every  cluster  of  blossoms  coal-black,  you  would  never 
be  able  to  make  the  finished  work  satisfactory  either  to 
yourself,  or  to  other  simple  people,  as  long  as  the  black 
blot  remained  there. 

8.  You  may  perhaps  think  it  unlikely  that  any  drawing- 
master  would  recommend  you  to  paint  hawthorn  blossom 
half  black.  Nor,  if  instead  of  hawthorn,  you  had  peach  or 
apple  blossom  to  paint,  would  you  expect  such  recommenda- 
tion for  the  better  rendering  of  their  rose-colour?    Nor,  if 

^  [With  thii  chapter,  oompiire  NoUi  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  VoL  XIV.  p.  407.] 
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you  had  a  gcntiaii  to  paint,  though  its  blue  is  daik,  would 
you  expect  to  be  told  to  paint  half  the  petals  black  ? 

If,  then,  you  have  human  flesh  to  paint,  which,  though 
of  much  mingled  and  varied  hue,  is  not,  unless  sunburnt, 
darker  than  peach  blossom ; — and  of  which  the  ideal,  ac- 
cording to  all  poets,  is  that  it  should  be  white,  tinted  with 
rose ; ' — which  also,  in  perfect  health  and  purity,  is  some- 
what translucent,  certainly  much  more  so  than  either  haw- 
thorn buds  or  apple  blossom, — Would  you  accept  it  as  a 
wise  first  direction  towards  the  rendering  of  this  more  living 
and  varj-ing  colour,  to  paint  one  side  of  a  girl's  face  black? 
You  certainly  would  not,  unless  you  had  been  pre\'iously 
beguiled  into  thinking  it  grand  or  artistic  to  paint  things 
under  "  bold  eifects.'' 

And  yet,  you  probably  have  been  beguiled,  before  now, 
into  admiring  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  in  which  eveiy- 
body's  faces  and  limbs  are  half  black ;  and  into  supposing 
Rembrandt  a  master  of  chiaroscuro,  because  he  can  paint 
8  vigorous  portrait  with  a  black  dab  under  the  nose  I  * 

4.  IJoth  Raphael  and  Rembrandt  arc  masters  indeed : 
but  neither  of  them  masters  of  light  and  shade,  in  treat- 
ment of  which  the  first  is  always  false,  and  the  second 
always  vulgar.  The  only  absolute— masters^  of  light  and 
shade  are  those  wlio  never  make  you  think  of  _!ight  -  and 
shade,  more"  Chan  Nattfi-e  herself ~5oes._ 

It  will  be  twenty  years,  however,  at  least,  before  you 
can  so  much  as  see  the  finer  conditions  of  shadow  in  mastois 
of  that  calibre.  In  the  meantime,  so  please  you,  we  will 
go  back  to  our  hawthorn  blossom,  which  you  have  b^un 
quite  rightly  by  pMnting  white  altogether;  but  wiach  re- 
mains, nevertheless,  incomplete  on  those  conditions.  How- 
ever, if  its  outline  be  right,  and  it  detaches  itself  from 
the  green  ground  like  a  Florentine  piece  of  mosaic,  with 


*  [Am  in  the  pungM  from  SpeoMr  quoted  i 
pp.  130-131  A.1 

*  [For  RapMel'a  "  Trantfignnttion  "  in  thU 
Mid  for  RmnbrMidt'i  ohiaroMuro,  CMu*  qfAglala,  §§  SO  teq.} 


Maiwn  PtOiOen,  t«L  a  (Vol  IT. 
VoL  VI.  p.  68 ; 
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I 

absolutely  true  contour  of  clustered  petal,  and  placing  of 
scattered  bud,  you  are  already  a  far  way  on  the  road  to 
all  you  want  of  it. 

5.  What  more  you  exactly  want  is  now  the  question. 
If  the  image  of  the  flower  is  clear  in  your  mind,  you  will 
see  it  to  be  made  up  of  buds,  which  are  white  balls,  like 
pearls ;  and  flowers,  like  little  flattish  cups,  or  rather  saucers, 
each  composed  of  five  hollow  petals. 

How  do  you  know,  by  the  look  of  them,  that  the  balls 
are  convex,  and  the  cups  concave?  How  do  you  know, 
fiurther,  that  the  balls  are  not  quite  round  balls,  but  a  little 
flat  at  the  top?  How  do  you  know  that  the  cups  are  not 
deep,  but,  as  I  said,  flattish,  like  saucers? 

You  know,  because  a  certain  quantity  of  very  delicate 
pale  grey  is  so  diffused  over  the  white  as  to  define  to  the 
eye  exactly  the  degree  in  which  its  siufaces  are  bent;  and 
the  gradations  of  this  grey  are  determined  by  the  form  of 
surface,  just  as  accurately  as  the  outline  is;  and  change 
with  the  same  mathematical  precision,  at  every  point  of 
their  course.  So  that,  supposing  the  bud  were  spherical, 
which  it  is  not,  the  gradation  of  shade  would  show  that  it 
was  spherical;  and,  flattened  ever  so  little  though  it  be, 
the  shade  becomes  different  in  that  degree,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  the  eye  as  the  shade  of  a  hawthorn  blossom,  aoMi 
not  of  a  mere  round  globule  or  bead. 

6.  But,  for  globule,  globe,  or  grain,  small  or  great, — as 
the  first  laws  of  line  may  best  be  learned  in  the  lines  of 
the  Earth,  so  also  the  first  laws  of  light  may  best  be 
learned  in  the  light  of  the  Earth.  Not  the  hawthorn 
blossom,  nor  the  pearl,  nor  the  grain  of  mustard  or  manna, 
— not  the  smallest  round  thing  that  lies  as  the  hoar-froet 
on  the  ground, — ^but  around  it,  and  upon  it,  are  illuminated 
the  laws  that  bade  the  Evening  and  the  Morning  be  the 
first  day.^ 

7*  So  much  of  those  laws  you  probably,  in  this  learned 
cMitury,  know  already,  as  that  the  heat  and  light  of  the 

1  [Genesis  L  6.] 
XV.  2  o 
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siio  are  both  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  steepness  of  hi 
ta3rs, — that  they  decline  as  the  day,  and  as  the  summer  dc 
cljnes ;  passing  softly  into  the  shadows  of  the  Polar, — swiftl; 
into  those  of  the  Tropic  night. 

But  you  probably  have  never  enough  fastened  in  you 

minds  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  position  of  the  sun,  am 

whatever  the   rate  of  motion   of  any  point  on  the   earti 

throu^  the  minutes,  hours,  or  days  of  twilight,  the  meetinj 

of  the  margins  of  ntg^t  and  day  is  always  constant  in  th 

breadth  of  its  zone  of  gradually  expiring  light ;  and  that  u 

relation  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe,  that  passage  tnm 

"glow  to  gloom"  is  as_  trenchant  and  swift  as  between  th 

crescent  of  the  new  nioon  and  Ihe  dilU&6^of  the  "Aut 

mune  in  her  airms."^ 

,  8.   The   dimnas,    I   say,    observe;  —  not   the   blackness 

i^'     ''Againsl  T.he  dtipUi  uf  Uifmght — itself  (as  we  see  it)  no 

■<    '' ^   w         absolute  blackness, — the  obscured  space  of  the  lunar  bal 

^.«0  still  is  relieved  in  pallor,  lifted  to  that  dim  de^free  by  th 

>^     reflection  from  the  Earth.      Much   more,  in  all  the  form 

\^'^  which  you  will  have  to  study  in  daylight,  the  daik  side  i 

.i,'^'*'  yA    relieved  or  effaced,  by  variously  difiiised  and  reflected  rays 

(^•^c>^    <j    But  the  first  thing  you  have  to  learn  and  remember,  re 

,   ^       I     \     specting  all    objects    whatever   to    be    drawn  in   light   ani 

.^,^i  shade,   is  that,  by  natural  light  of  day,  half  of  them  is  ii 

W'     'iS^*'   ^"*^   ^"-^^  i"   shadow ;  and  the  beginning  of  all  ligh 

lX-'-'^^       and  shade  drawing  is  in  the  true,  stem,  and  perfect  separa 

tion  of  these  from  each  other. 

9.  Where  you  stand,  and  therefore  whence  you  see  thi 
object  to  be  drawn,  is  a  quite  separate  matter  of  inquirj 
As  you  choose,  you  may  determine  how  much  you  will  se 
of  its  dark  and  how  much  of  its  light  side :  but  the  firs 
thing  to  be  made  sure  of  is  the  positive  extent  of  thes 
two  great  masses :  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  involvei 
or  invaded  at  their  edges. 


#  '  [The  refer«nc«i  here  kre  to  Tennyson's  Prinertt,  iv,  160  ("Out  I 

"'iw  to  gloom  ")  and  to  tlie  Minttrelsy  of  ike  >icol'"^   n™/—  /"  i  ..~  n. 
e  yeatreen,  Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  berarm"),] 


'  glow  to  gloom  ")  and  to  tlie  Mintirtlty  qf  the  ticollith  Bonier  ("  1  a 
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And  in  determining  this  at  first,  you  are  to  cast  entirely 
out  of  consideration  all  vestige  or  interference  of  modifying 
reflective  light.  The  arts,  and  the  morality  of  men,  are 
founded  on  the  same  primal  order;  you  are  not  to  ask,  in 
morals,  what  is  less  right  and  more,  or  less  wrong  and  more, 
until  in  every  matter  you  have  learned  to  recognize  what 
is  massively  and  totally  Right,  from  what  is  massively  and 
totally  Wrong.  The  beautiful  enhancements  of  passion  in 
virtue,  and  the  subtle  redemptions  of  repentance  in  sin,  are 
only  to  be  sought,  or  taken  account  of,  afterwards.  And 
as  the  strength  and  faciUty  of  human  action  are  undermined 
alike  by  the  ardour  of  pride  and  the  cunning  of  exculpation, 
the  work  of  the  feeblest  artists  may  be  known  by  the  vulgar 
glittering  of  its  Ught,  and  the  far-sought  reflection  in  its 
shadow.^ 

10.  When  the  great  separation  between  light  and  dark 
has  been  thus  determined,  the  entire  attention  of  the  student 
is  to  be  first  put  on  the  gradation  of  the  luminous  surface.^-^ 

It  is  only  on  tEat  surface  that  the  form  of  the  object  is 
exactly  or  consistently  shown ;  and  the  just  distribution  of 
the  light,  on  that  alone,  will  be  enough  to  characterize  the 
subject,  even  if  the  shadow  be  left  wholly  untouched.     The   1 
most  perfectly  disciplined   and    scientific    drawin^j^s    of   the^i   ->^ 
Tuscan  school  consist  of  pure  outlines  on  tinted  paper,  with  i    \-\Q^i 
the  lights  laid  on  in  gradated  white,  and  the  darks  left  vajr  1 
d^mguished  iroiA  thfe  ground.     The  group  of  drawings  by 
Turner  to  which,  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  I  have  given 
the  title  of  the  '^Nine  Muses,"  consists,  in  like  manner,  of 
firm  pencil  outline  on  pale  grey  paper;  the  expression  of 
form    being   entirely  trusted   to   lights  gradated  with    the 
most  subtle  care.' 

11.  But  in  elementary  work,  the  definition  of  the  dark 

^  [Compare  Lectures  on  Art,  §  16a] 

'  pThere  is  no  group,  among  the  Turner  drawing!  given  by  Ruskin  to  Oxford, 
whieh,  at  now  arrangeo,  answers  to  this  description,  nor  does  Mr.  Macdonald  re- 
member there  being  such  a  groupi  in  any  of  the  intermediate  arrangements.  Ruskin 
was,  however,  at  this  time  selecting  and  rearranging  the  260  drawings  b^  Turner 
which  he  persuaded  the  Trustees  of  the  National  (Sdlery  to  lend  for  use  in  his  GiLford 
school  (see  Vol.  XIII.  pp.  liii.,  660  seq.) ;  and  the  ''Nine  Muses"  may  have  been  a  title 
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side  of  the  object  against  the  background  is  to  be  insi 
upon,  no  less  than  the  rising  of  the  light  side  of  the 
ject  out  of  shadow.  For^  by  this  law,  accuracy  in  the  < 
line  on  both  sides  w3l  be  required,  and  every  te^Bcg 
mystilicanon  repressed;  wnereas,  it  once  we  allow  c 
iNiclcgrounds  ro  set  off  luminous  masses,  the  errors  of 
outline  in  the  shadow  may  be  concealed  by  a  little  grac 
manipulation ;  and  the  drawing  made  to  bear  so  much 
semblance  in  manner  to  a  master^s  work,  that  the  studei 
only  too  likely  to  flatter  himself,  and  be  (waised  by  otl 
for  what  is  merely  the  dissimulation  of  weakness,  or 
disguise  of  error, 

12.  Farther »  it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  no  t 
should  be  lost  by  the  b^inner  in  imitating  the  qtuditie 
shade  attained  by  great  masters,  before  he  has  leai 
where  shadow  of  any  quality  is  to  be  disposed,  or  in  v 
proportion  it  is  to  be  laid.  Yet  more,  it  is  essential  1 
his  eye  should  not  be  satisfied,  nor  his  work  facilitated, 
the  more  or  less  pleasant  qualities  of  shade  in  chalk 
charcoal:  he  should  be  at  once  compelled  to  practise 
the  media  with  which  he  must  ultimately  produce 
true  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  the  noblest  paintin| 
media  admitting  no  tricks  of  texture,  lustre,  or  tr 
parency.  Even  sepia  is  open  to  some  temptation  of 
kind,  and  is  to  be  therefore  reserved  for  the  days  w 
the  young  workman  may  pretend  to  copy  Turner  or  I 
bein.  For  the  beginner,  pure  and  plain  lampblack  is 
safest,  as  the  most  sincere,  of  materials. 

It   has  the   farther  advantage   of  being  extremely  c 
cult  to  manage  in  a  wash ;  so  that,  practising  first  in 
medium,  you   will    have   no  difficulty   with   more  tract 
colours. 

which  he  thought  of  giving  to  some  of  these.  Mr.  Macdonald  suggests  that  the  ^ 
here  ^'may  possibly  refer  to  the  last  nine  drawings  in  the  National  Gallery  ser 
Oxford  (see  Vol.  XIII.  p.  608),  which  are  pencil  drawings  on  grey  paper,  witl 
lights  touched  on  with  white.  There  are  just  nine  of  them,  but  the  descri 
does  not  apply  very  exactly,  for  there  are  some  indications  of  form  by  shadii 
pencil  lines,  and  the  lights  have  either  lost  some  of  the  white  or  cannot  be 
to  be  *  gradated  with  the  most  subtle  care.' "] 
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18.  In  order  not  to  waste  paper,  colour,  nor  time,  you 
must  be  deliberate  and  neat  in  aU  proceedings:  and  above 
all,  you  must  have  good  paper  and  good  pencils.  Three 
of  properly  varied  size  are  supplied  in  your  box;^  to  these 
you  must  add  a  commoner  one  of  the  size  of  the  largest, 
which  you  are  to  keep  separate,  merely  for  mixing  and 
supplying  colour. 

Take  a  piece  of  thick  and  smooth  paper;  and  outline 
on  it  accurately  a  space  ten  inches  high  by  five  wide,  and, 
cutting  it  off  so  as  to  leave  some  half  inch  of  margin  all 
round,  arrange  it,  the  narrow  side  up,  on  a  book  or  desk 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  not  less,  nor  much  more,  than  25"". 

Put  two  small  teacup-saucers;  and  your  two  pencils — 
one  for  supply,  and  one  to  draw  with;  a  glass  of  water, 
your  ivory  palette-knife,  and  a  teaspoon,  comfortably  beside 
you,  and  don't  have  an}rthifig  else  on  the  table. 

Being  forced  to  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with 
tube  colours,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  very  carcdPiil  and  neat 
in  their  use.  The  aperture,  in  tubes  of  the  size  you  are 
supplied  with,  is  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
with  the  slightest  pressure  (to  be  applied,  remember,  alwajrs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  not  the  sides),  you  will  push 
out  a  little  boss  or  round  tower  of  coloiu-,  wUch  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  its  own  width, 
above  the  top  of  the  tube.  Do  not  rub  this  on  the  saucer, 
but  take  it  neatly  off  with  the  edge  of  your  knife,  and  so 
put  it  in  the  saucer ;  and  screw  the  top  of  your  tube  nicely 
on  again,  and  put  it  back  in  its  place. 

Now  put  two  teaspoonfiils  of  water  into  one  saucer,  and 
stir  the  colour  well  into  it  with  your  supply  penciL  Then 
put  the  same  quantity  of  pure  water  into  the  other  saucer, 
and  you  are  ready  to  begin. 

14.  Take  first  a  pencilful  of  quite  pure  water,  and  lead 
it  along  the  top  of  your  five-inch  space,  leaving  a  little 
ridge  of  water  all  the  way.    Then,  from  your  supply  saucer, 

^  [Ste  above^  p.  423.] 
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put  a  pencilfiil  of  the  mixed  colour  into  the  pure 
stir  that  up  well  with  your  pencil,  and  lead  the  ridge 
pure  water  down  with  that  delicatest  tint,  about  half 
inch,  leaving  another  ridge  all  along.  Thai  another  pei 
fill  from  the  supply  saucer  into  the  other,  mixed  al¥ 
thoroughly,  for  the  next  half  inch.  Do  not  put  the  su] 
.  pencil  into  the  diluted  tint,  but  empty  it  by  pressing 

:  1 1  the  side  of  the  saucer,  so   that  you  may  not  dilute 

supply  tint,  which  you    are  to  keep,  through    the  coi 

\\  of  each  wash,  quite  evenly  mixed.     With  twenty,  or 

or  two  less  than  twenty,  replenishings,  and  therefore  dari 
ings,  of  the  tint  you  are  painting  with,  you  will  reach 
bottom  of  the  ten-inch  space;  which  ought  then  aire 
;^  to  present  a  quite  visible  gradation  from  white  to  a  i 

pale  grey. 

^^   Tifflvir^g  ^^ifi    tn  f^^y  fi^^iiv^ngKiy    po^r  the  dih 

t .   [  tint  you    have  been    painting  with,  away ;  wash    out 

saucer;  put  in  another  supply  of  clear  water;  an^^^yo^ 

ready  to  lay  the  second  coat.     The  process  being  enti 

^mechanical,  you  can  readT^r  do   anything  else  you  1 

!  while  the  successive  coats  are  drying;  and  each  will  1 

t  longer  than  the  last.     But  don't  go  on  with  other  drawi 

unless  indeed  you  like  to  tint  two  pieces  of  paper  at  o 
and  so  waste  less  colour — using  the  diluted  tint  of  the 
for  the   supply  tint   of  the   second,  and   so  gaining   a 
more  delicate  gradation.     And  whether  you  do  this  or  : 
at   every  third   coat   pour    the   diluted    tint    back    into 
supply  one,  which  will  else  be  too  soon  exhausted.     By 
time  you  have  laid  on  ten  or  twelve  tints,  you  will  b< 
to  see  such  faults  and  unevenness  as  may  at  first  be  ine 
able ;  but  also  you  will  begin  to  feel  what  is  meant  by  gri 
tion,  and  to  what  extent  the  delicacy  of  it  may  be  can 
Proceed  with  the  work,  however,  until  the  colour  is  so 
diluted  as  to  be  ineffective;  and  do  not  rest  satisfied  till 
are  familiar  enough  with  this  process  to  secure  a  gradi 
tint   of  even   and   pleasant   tone.      As  you  feel  more  c 
mand  of  the  pencil,  you  may  use  less  water  with  the  col 
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and  at  last  get  your  result  in  three  or  four  instead  of  twenty 
washes. 

16.  Next,  divide  the  entire  space  into  two  equal  squares, 
by  a  delicate  lead  line  across  it,  placing  it  upright  in  the 
same  manner;  and  begin  your  gradation  with  the  same 
care,  but  replenishing  the  tint  in  the  pure  water  from  the 
dark  tint  in  as  narrow  spaces  as  you  can,  till  you  get  down 
the  uppermost  square.  As  soon  as  you  pass  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  squares,  continue  with  the  same  tint, 
without  darkening  it,  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  lower 
square  may  be  all  of  one  tone.  Repeating  this  opera- 
tion three  or  four  times,  you  will  have  the  entire  space 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  of  which  the  upper  one 
will  be  gradated  from  white  into  a  delicate  grey,  and  the 
lower  covered  with  a  consistent  shade  of  that  grey  in  its 
ultimate  strength.  This  is  to  be  yoiu-  standard  for  the  first 
shading  of  all  white  objects;  their  dark  sides  being  of  an 
uniform  tint  of  delicate  grey,  and  their  light  sides  modelled 
in  tones  which  are  always  paler  in  comparison  with  it. 

17.  Having  practised  in  this  cautious  manner  long  enough 
to  obtain  some  ease  in  distribution  of  the  tint,  and  some 
feeling  of  the  delicacy  of  a  true  gradation,  you  may  proceed 
to  the  more  difficult,  but  wonderfully  useful  and  comprehen- 
sive exercise,  necessary  for  the  copying  of  Plate  X. 

Draw  first,  with  pencil  compasses,  the  two  circles  with 
inch  radius,  and  in  the  lower  one  trace  lightly  the  limit  of 
its  crescent  of  shade,  on  the  22nd  meridian,  considering  the 
vertical  meridian  that  of  F^sole.  Then  mix  your  tint  of 
black  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water,  very  thoroughly,  and 
with  that  tint  wash  in  at  once  the  whole  background  and 
shaded  spaces.  You  need  not  care  for  precision  on  their 
inner  edges,  but  the  tint  must  be  exactly  brought  up  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circles  on  their  l^ht  sides. 

18.  After  the  tint  is  thoroughly  dry,  begin  with  the 
circle  divided  in  half,  and  taking  a  very  little  pure  water 
to  begin  with,  and  adding,  with  a  fine  pencil,  a  little  of 
the  dark  tint  as  you  work  down,  (putting  the  light  part 
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upwards    on    your   desk,)    gradate,    as   you    best   can, 
the  shadow  edge,  over  which  you  are  to  cany  whate 
<l  tint  you  have  then  in  your  pencil,  flat  and  unchanged, 

the  other  side  of  the  circle,  darkening  equally  the  enl 
dark  side. 

In  the  lower  circle,  the  point  of  highest  light  is  at 
equator,  on  the  4th  meridian.  The  two  balls  therefore, 
shaded  in  the  plate,  represent  two  views  of  the  revolv 
earth,  with  the  sun  over  the  equator.  The  lower  fig 
gives  what  is  also  the  light  and  shade  of  the  moon 
her  third  quarter.  1  do  not  choose  to  represent  the  part 
the  earth  under  the  night  as  black :  the  student  may  supp 
..| .  it  to  be  in  fuU  moonlight  if  he  likes;  but  the  use  of 

||H  figure  is  mainly  to  show  the  real,  and  narrow,  extent 

resources  at  his  disposal,  in  a  light  and  shade  drawing  e 
cuted  without  accidental  reflected  lights,  and  under 
vulgar  force  of  shadow.  With  no  greater  depths  of  1 
than  those  here  given,  he  must  hold  it  his  skill  to  ren 
every  character  of  contour  in  beautiful  forms;  and  te 
himself  to  be  more  interested  in  them,  as  displayed  by  t 
{»imal  sincerity  of  light,  than  when  seen  umler  any  m 
dental  effects,  or  violent  contrasts. 
^  19.  The  tint  prepared  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  wai 

though  quite  as  dark  as  the  student  will  be  able  at  first 
manage,  (or  as  any  master  can  manage  in  complex  mass 
will  not,  when  dry,  give  shadow  more  than  half  the  de] 
of  that  used  for  the  background  in  the  plate.  It  m 
therefore  be  twice  laid  ;  the  skill  of  the  pencil  managem 
will  be  tested  by  the  consistency  of  the  two  outlines, 
the  best,  they  are  sure  to  need  a  little  retouching ;  i 
where  accurately  coincident,  their  line  will  be  hard,  i 
never  so  pleasant  as  that  left  at  the  edge  of  a  first  wa 
I  wish  the  student  especially  to  notice  this,  for  in  act 
drawing,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  never  to 
duplicate  a  wash  at  the  same  edge.  All  beautiful  exe 
tion  depends  on  giving  the  outline  truly  with  the  first  t 
laid  as  dark  as  it  is  required.     This  is  always  possible  w 
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well-prepared  colours  in  a  master's  hand ;  yet  never  without 
so  much  haste  as  must,  unless  the  mastery  be  indeed  con** 
summate,  leave  something  to  be  forgiven,  of  inaccuracy,  or 
something  to  be  grateful  for,  in  the  rewardmg  chance  which 
always  favours  a  rightness  in  method.  The  most  distinctive 
charm  of  water-colour,  as  opposed  to  oil,^  is  in  the  visible 
merit  of  this  hasty  skill,  and  the  entertaining  concurrence 
of  accidental  felicity.  In  the  more  deliberate  laying  of  oil- 
colour,  though  Fortune  always  takes  her  due  share,  it  is 
not  recognizable  by  the  spectator,  and  is  held  to  the  utmost 
in  control  by  the  resolution  of  the  workman,  when  his  mind 
is  wise,  and  his  peace  complete. 

20.  But  the  student  must  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
difficulty  he  will  find  at  first  in  reaching  anything  like  even- 
ness or  serenity  of  eflTect  in  such  studies.  Neither  these, 
nor  any  other  of  the  exercises  in  this  book,  are  "elemen- 
tary," in  the  sense  of  easy  or  initial;  but  as  involving  the 
first  elements  of  all  graphic  Law.  And  this  first  study  of 
light  and  shade  in  Plate  X.  does  indeed  involve  one  law 
of  quite  final  importance;  but  which  may  nevertheless  be 
simply  expressed,  as  most  essential  matters  may  be,  by 
people  who  wish  it. 

21.  The  gradation  which  you  have  produced  on  your 
first  ten-inch  space  is,  if  successful,  consistent  in  its  increase 
of  depth,  from  top  to  bottom.  But  you  may  see  that  in 
Plate  X.  the  light  is  difi\ised  widely  and  brightly  round 
the  foci,  and  fades  with  accelerated  diminution  towards  the 
limit  of  darkness.  By  examining  the  law  under  which  this 
decrease  of  light  takes  place  on  a  spherical  (or  cylindrical  *) 
surface,  we  may  deduce  a  general  law,  regulating  the  light 
in  impact  on  any  curved  smrface  whatever. 

In  all  analysis  of  curved  lines  it  is  necessary  first  to 
regard  them  as  made  up  of  a  series  of  right  lines,  afterwards 
considering  these  right  lines  as  infinitely  short. 

*  In  the  upper  figure,  the  actual  gradation  is  the  same  as  that  which 
would  be  true  tor  a  cylinder. 

1  [See  CMttt  qf  AglaUi,  §  86.] 
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22.  I^  therefore  the  line  a  b.  Figure  31,  represent 
any  plane  surface,  or  sn  infinitely  small  portion  of  any 
cun'ed  surface,  on  M'hich  the  light,  coming  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows,  strikes  at  a  given  angle  B  a  c. 

Draw  from  u,  b  p  perpendicular  to  a  c,  and  make  b  p 
equal  to  a  b. 

Then  the  quantity  of  light,  or  number  of  rays  of  liglit. 
supposing  each  arrow  to  represent  a  ray,  which  the  so 
incUned   surface  a   it    can    receive,    is    to    the    quantity    it 
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could  receive  if  it  were  perpendicular  to  the  light,  (at  p  b,) 
as  the  line  b  c  is  to  the  line  p  b,  which  is  equal  to  the 
line  A  b. 

Therefore  if  we  divide  the  line  a  b,  from  a  to  b,  into 
any  number  of  degrees,  representing  the  gradual  diminution 
of  light,  uniformly,  from  any  given  maximum  at  a  to  any 
given  minimum  at  b,  and  draw  the  circle  c  t  with  the 
radius  b  c,  cutting  a  b  in  t,  the  point  t,  on  the  scale  of 
shade  so  gradated,  will  mark  the  proper  tint  of  shade  for 
the  entire  surface  a  b. 

This  general  law,  therefore,  determines  the  tint  of  sliade, 
in  any  given  scale  of  shade,  for  the  point  of  any  curved  sur- 
face to  which  the  line  a  n  is  a  tangent. 
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28.  Appljong  this  general  law  to  the  light  and  shade  of 
a  sphere,  let  the  light,  coming  in  the  direction  l  v,  Figure 
82,  strike  the  surface  of  the  quadrant  p  a  at  the  point  v, 
to  which  the  line  x  y  is  a  tangent,  b  being  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  join  b  v,  and  from  a  draw  a  c  parallel  to  x  y, 
and  therefore  perpendicular 
to  B  V.  Produce  l  v  to  m, 
and  draw  the  arc  of  circle 
c  T,  cutting  A  B  in  T. 

Then,  by  the  law  last 
enunciated,  if  we  divide  the 
line  A  B  uniformly  into  any 
number  of  degrees  of  shade 
from  the  maximum  of  light 
at  A  to  its  minimum  at  b, 
the  point  t  will  indicate,  on 
that  scale,  the  proper  shade 
for  the  point  of  sphere-sur- 
face, V.  And  because  b  v 
equals  b  a,  and  the  angle 

B  V  M  equals  the  angle  a  b  c,  .'.  m  v  equals  b  t;  and 
the  degree  of  shade  may  at  once  be  indicated  for  any 
point  on  the  siuface  a  p  by  letting  fall  a  vertical  from  it 
on  the  uniformly  gradated  scale  a  b. 

24.  Dividing  that  scale  into  ninety  degrees  from  A  to 
B,  we  find  that,  on  the  globe,  when  the  sun  is  over  the 
equator,  the  Christian  circle,  though  in  60  degrees  north 
latitude,  receives  yet  45  degrees  of  light,  or  half  the  quan- 
tity of  the  equatorial  light,  and  that,  approximately,*  the 

*  Calculated  to  two  places  of  decimals  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  Master  of 
my  Oxford  schools;^  the  fractional  values  are  3-07,  12*06*,  26*36,  and  66*71, 
giving  the  regulated  diminishing  intervals  8-99»  l^-OS,  18*64,  21*71,  and 
23*29,  or,  roughly,  9,  14,  18,  21,  23. 


Fig,n 


^  [Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald  was  appointed  Matter  of  the  Raskin  Drawing  School 
in  18^1 ;  Hon.  M.A.  of  Oxford  Univorsity  and  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  University 
Galleries,  1883 ;  Keeper,  1890.] 
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losses  of  the  strength  of  light  in  the  climates  of  the  five 
circles  are, — 

St,  James's.  8  degrees  loss,  leaving  87  of  light. 
Arabian,  12  degrees  loss,  le&^'ing  78  of  light. 
\'enetian,  26  degrees  loss,  leaving  64  of  light. 
Christian,  45  degrees  loss,  leaving  45  of  light 
Fern,  67  degrees  loss,  leaving  23  of  light. 

But  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  real 
passing  of  day  into  night,  the  transition  from  the  final 
degree  of  shadow  on  the  gratlated  curvature  of  the  illumi- 
nated hemisphere,  to  night  itself,  is  a  much  greater  one 
than  it  is  in  our  power  to  express  by  any  scale :  so  that 
our  90  measured  degrees  do  not  carry  us  even  into  twilight, 
but  only  to  the  point  and  moment  of  sunset.  They  ex- 
press, however,  with  approximate  accuracy,  the  relation  of 
the  terrestrial  climate  so  far  as  it  depends  on  solar  influ- 
ences only,  and  the  consequently  relative  power  of  light  on 
vegetation  and  animal  life,  taking  the  single  numerical  ex- 
pression as  a  mean  for  the  balanced  effect  of  summer  and 
winter.* 

25.  Without  encumbering  himself,  in  practice,  by  any 
attempts  to  apply  this,  or  any  similar  geometric  formulse, 
during  the  progress  of  his  work,  (in  which  the  eye,  memory, 
and  imagination  are  to  be  his  first,  and  final,  instruments,) 
the  student  is  yet  to  test  his  results  severely  by  the  abso- 
lute decrees  of  natural  law ;  and  however  these  may  be 
prudently  relaxed  in  compliance  with  the  narrowness  of 
his  means,  or  concession  to  the  feebleness  of  his  powers, 
he  is  always  to  remember  that  there  is  indeed  a  right,  and 
a  wrong,  attendant  on  the  purpose  and  act  of  every  touch, 
firm  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  measured  as  the  flight  of 

*  The  difference  in  effective  heat  between  rays  falling  at  large  or  small 
angles,  cannot  be  introduced  in  this  first  step  of  analy aia  :  still  less  is  it  neces- 
sary to  embanass  the  young  itudent  by  any  attempt  to  generaltee  the  course* 
of  the  isothemial  lines. 
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its  hours,  and  lovely  as  the  moral  law,  from  i^hich  one  jot 
or  tittle  shall  not  pass,  till  all  be  fulfilled.^      | 

26.  Together  with  these  delicate  exercises  iA  neutral  tint, 
the  student  cannot  too  early  begin  practice  m  laying  frank 
and  full  touches  of  every  zodiacal  colour,  within  stated 
limits.  He  may  advisably  first  provide  himself  with  ex- 
amples of  the  effects  of  opposition  in  colour,  by  drawing 
the  square  of  the  Fern  line,  measured  on  his  twelve-inch 
globe,  within  the  square  of  the  Venetian  line;  then  filling 
the  interior  square  with  any  one  of  the  zodiacal  colours^ 
and  the  enclosing  space  between  it  and  the  larger  square, 
with  the  opponent  colour:  trjdng  also  the  effect  of  opposi- 
tion between  dark  tints  of  one  colour  and  light  tints  of 
the  other :  each  wash  to  be  laid  on  at  once,  and  resolutely 
left  without  retouching.  The  student  will  thus  gradually 
gain  considerable  power  of  manipulating  the  pencil,  with 
fiill  colour ;  recognize  more  clearly  day  by  day  how  much 
he  has  to  gain ;  and  arrive  at  many  interesting  conclusions 
as  to  the  value  and  reciprocal  power  of  opposed  hues. 

27.  All  these  exercises  must,  however,  be  kept  in  sub- 
ordination  to  earnest  arid  umntemipted  practice  with  the 
pen-point  or  the  lead;  of  which  I  give  two  more  examples 
in  the  present  number  of  FdsolCf  which,  with  those  already 
set  before  the  student.  Plates  V.,  VI.,  and  VIII.,  will  form 
a  quite  sufficient  code  for  his  guidance  until  I  can  begin 
the  second  volume.* 

28.  Plate  XI.  represents,  as  far  as  mezzotint  easily  can, 
a  drawing  of  the  plan  and  profUe  of  a  leaf  of  wild  geranium, 
made  lightly  with  the  lead,  and  secured  by  a  single  washed 
tint  above  it. 

Every  care  is  to  be  given  in  study  of  this  kind  to  get 

*  During  the  spring  I  must  confine  my  work  wholly  to  Proserpina.^ 

1  [Matthew  v.  18.] 

*  [The  kst  <'Part"  of  The  Law  ofFisak  (containing  this  ehapter)  waa  iasued  in 
March  1879.  A  ^'  Part"  of  Proserpina  (vi.)  waa  issued  in  the  following  months  and 
four  other  Parte  from  1882  to  1886^  but  no  more  of  The  Lawi  qfF^Me  was  issued, 
though  Rttskin  made  many  notes  for  its  continuation  (see  below,  p.  495).] 
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the  outline  as  right  and  as  refined  as  possible.  Both  si 
and  colotir  are  to  be  held  entirely  subordinate ;  yet  sbac 
to  be  easily  and  swiftly  added,  in  its  proper  place,  and 
peculiar  local  colour  may  be  indicated,  by  way  of  mc 
randum,  in  the  guarding  tint,  without  attempting  the  e: 
of  a  coloured  drawing.  Neither  is  any  finish  or  depti 
be  sought  in  the  shade.  It  should  rightly  indicate 
surges  or  troughs  of  the  leaf,  and  the  course  and  [Hojec 
of  large  ribs,  (when  the  plan  drawing  is  made  of  the  ui 
surface,)  but  it  must  not  be  laboriously  completed  or 
sued.  No  study  of  this  kind  should  ev^  take  more  1 
an  hour  for  plan  and  profile  both :  ,but  thej2uUine_sbi 
^be  accurate  to  the  utmost  of  the  student's  power,  an; 
delicate  as  the  lead  will  draw.  ' 

)  ^   ~~     2».  Aittiough,  m  begmning,  precise  measurements  ar 

\jir'   J*  be  taken  of  the  leafs  length  and  breadth,  yet  the  mist 

\^  .  J^  inevitable  during  execution  cannot  be  easily  corrected  ti 
.>w  '  out  some  variation  in  the  size ;  it  is  far  better  to  lose 
exact  measurement  than  the  feeling  of  the  form.  Thus 
profile  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  long  for  the  { 
because  I  could  not  get  the  spring  of  it  to  my  mind  ii 
first  proportion.  The  plan  may  generally  be  kept  to  its 
scale ;  and  at  all  events  the  measures  should  be  marked 
reference  within  their  proper  geometrical  limits,  as  in 
upper  outline,  of  which  I  have  more  to  say  in  ano 
place. 

30.  Plate  XII.  gives  example  of  an  equally  rapid  n 
of  study  when  tlie  object  is  essentially  light  and  sh 
Here  the  groijnd  is  a  deeply  toned  grey  paper ;  the  out 
is  niJide  with  stern  decision,  but  without  care  for  subt 
in  minor  points ;  some  gradations  of  shade  are  rapidly  ac 
with  the  lead, — (BB) ;  and  finally,  the  high  lights  laid 
with  extreme  care  with  body-white.  Theoretically,  the  > 
line,  in  such  a  study  as  this,  should  always  be  done  fi 
but  practically,  I  find  it  needful,  with  such  imperfect  ! 
as  I  have,  to  scrabble  in  the  pencil  shadows  for  some  gi 
to  the  places  of  the  lights ;  and  then  fasten  everything  d 
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firmly  with  the  pen  outline.  Then  I  complete  the  shadow 
as  &r  as  needful  ;_clear  the  lights  with  bread  first ;  and  then, 
which  is  the  gist  ^  the  whole,  lay  the  high  lights  wdh 
fuUest  discipline  of  their  relations. 

Mr.  Allen's  vei'y  Rkiiiul  ilieSoGnt  ground  is  more  tender 
and  united  than  tiie  pencil  shadow  was,  in  this  case;  or 
usually  need  be :  but  the  more  soft  it  is  the  better ;  only  let 
no  time  be  lost  upon  it. 

81.  Plate  VIII.,  given  in  the  last  number  of  JF^ole, 
for  illustration  of  other  matters,  represents  also  the  complete 
methods  of  wholesome  study  with  the  pen  and  sepia,  for 
advanced  rendering  both  of  form  and  chiaroscuro. 

Perfect  form  never  can  be  given  but  with  colour  (see 
above.  Chapter  VIII.  §  22).  But  tne  toundational  elements 
of  it  may  be  given  in  a  very  impressive  and  useful  way  by 
the  pen,  with  any  washed  tint.  In  the  upper  study,  the 
pen  only  is  used;  and  when  the  forms  are  complete,  no 
more  should  be  attempted ;  for  none  but  a  great  master  can 
rapidly  secure  fine  form  with  a  tint.  But  with  the  pen, 
thus  used,  much  may  be  reached  by  the  student,  in  very 
early  stages  of  his  progress. 

82.  Observe  that  in  work  of  this  kind,  you  are  not  to  be 
careful  about  the  direction  or  separation  of  the  lines ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  are  not  to  slur,  scrabble,  or  en- 
deavour to  reach  the  mysterious  qualities  of  an  etching. 
Use  an  ordinary  fine  pen-point,  well  kept  down;  and  let  the 
gradations  be  got  by  the  nearness  or  separation,  singleness 
or  crossing  of  the  lines,  but  not  by  any  fointness  in  them. 

But  if  the  forms  be  simple,  and  there  be  a  variety  of 
local  colours  which  is  important  in  the  subject, — as,  in  the 
lower  study,  the  paleness  of  the  stamens  of  the  pink  in 
relation  to  its  petals, — use  the  pen  only  for  fine  outline,  as 
in  Plate  XII. ;  and  when  that  is  perfectly  dry,  complete 
the  light  and  shade  with  as  few  washes  as  possible. 

88.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  dark  background  is 
admissible  only,  in  chiaroscuro  study,  when  you  intend  to 
refuse  all  expression  of  cobur,  and  to  consider  the  object 
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as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  winte  marble.  To 
illustrate  this  point  more  strongly,  I  have  chosen  for  the 
chiaroscuro  plate,  XII.,  a  cluster  of  scarlet  geranium ;  in 
which  the  abstraction  of  the  form  fix>m  the  colour  brimrs^mir 
ronditions  of  grace  and  balance  m  the^^WsssQnaLwmch  tKe 
force  of  the  natural  colour  oisi 


On  the  other  hand, 

wnen  the  ncn  crimson  of  the  Clarissa  flower  (Plate  VIII.) 
is  to  be  shown  in  opposition  to  the  paler  green  of  its 
stamens,  I  leave  the  background  pure  white.  The  upper 
figure  in  the  same  plate  b^ig  studied  for  form  only,  admits 
any  darkness  of  background  which  may  relieve  the  coDtour 
on  the  light  side. 

84.  The  m^od  nf^  study   which   refuses   local   colour. 
the  apparoitaignity  imd  science  of  it,  and  partly^ 

by  ^e  ^evenshjbgalEaniggL^  indu^j,  iDL,CTgra3dng; 

'eferred  method 

^  fKe   yEools  qT"  thff   n^Tifl||<^€jp^r|#M>^   headed   by  JLec»iardo: 

and  it  was  both  familiarized  and  perpetuated  by  the  engrav- 
ings of  DUrer  and  Marc  Antonio.  It  has  been  extremely 
mischievous  in  this  supremacy;  but  the  technical  mischidT 
of  it  is  so  involved  with  moral  faults  proceeding  fix>m  £ur 
other  causes,  that  I  must  not  here  attempt  its  analysis. 
Every  student  ought,  however,  to  understand,  and  some- 
times to  use,  the  method ;  but  all  main  work  is  to  he  \yith 
,^hg  sfivf^T'PQt  rp<;pfipt  to  local  colour,  and  with  pure  white 
background. 

85.  Note  yet  once  more.  Although  for  facility  of  work, 
when  form  alone  is  needed,  the  direction  of  the  pen-stroke 
is  to  be  disregarded,  yet,  if  texture,  or  any  organic  char- 
acter in  the  surface  of  the  object,  be  manifest,  the  direction 
or  manner  of  breaking,  in  the  pen-touch,  may  pleasantly 
comply  with  such  character,  and  suggest  it.  The  plate  of 
Contorta  Purpurea  (VII.  in  Proserpina)  is  thus  engraved 
with  the  double  intention  of  expressing  the  colour  of  the 
flower  and  the  texture  of  the  leaf,  and  may  serve  for 
enough  example  in  this  particular;  but  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered    that    such    expedients    are    only    partial    and 
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suggestive,  and  that  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  waste 
time,  or  distract  attention.  Perfect  rendering  of  surface  can 
only  be  given  by  perfect  painting,  and  in  all  elementary  work 
the  student  should  hold  himseL^  well  disengaged  from  serf- 
dom to  a  particular  method.  As  long  as  he  can  get  more 
truths  in  a  given  time,  by  letting  his  pen-point  move  one 
way  rather  than  another,  he  should  let  it  easily  comply 
with  the  natural  facts, — but  let  him  first  be  quite  sure  he 
sees  the  facts  to  be  complied  with.  It  is  proper  to  follow 
.the  striae  of  an  ophrys  leaf  with  longitudinal  touches,  but 
not,  as  vulgar  engravers,  to  shade  a  pearl  with  concentric 
circles. 

86.  Note,  finally,  that  the  degree  of  subtlety  in  observa- 
tion and  refinement  of  line  which  the  student  gives  to  these 
incipient  drawings  must  be  regulated  in  great  degree  by 
his  own  sense  and  feeling,  with  due  relation  to  the  natural 
power  of  his  sight:  and  that  his  discretion  and  self-com- 
mand are  to  be  shown  not  more  in  the  perseverance  of 
bestowing  labour  to  profit,  than  in  the  vigilance  for  the 
instant  when  it  should  cease,  and  obedience  to  the  signals 
for  its  cessation.  The  increasing  pnwgr  ^f  finjph  is  always, 
a  sign  of  progress ;  but  the  most  zealous  student  must 
content  to'do  little;  and  the  fp^atest  observe  the 
instant  when  he  can  do  no  moi 

le  careless  and  insolent  manners  of  modem  art 
study,  (for  the  most  part,)  forbid  me  the  dread  of  over- 
insistance  on  minutiae  of  practice;  but  I  have  not,  for  such 
reason,  added  to  the  difficulty  or  delicacy  of  the  exercises 
given.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  kept,  by  consistent  at- 
tention, within  the  easy  reach  of  healthy  youthful  hand 
and  sight;  and  they  are  definitely  representative  of  what 
should  properly  be  done  in  dramngs^  as  distinguished  from 
the  qualities  attainable  by  the  consummate  line-engraver. 
As  an  example  of  what,  in  that  more  subtle  kind,  the 
human  eye  and  finger  can  accompUsh  by  severe  industry, 
every  town  library  ought  to  possess,  and  make  conveniently 
accessible  to  its  students,  the  great  botanical  series  of  the 
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Flor(F  Danic(t}  The  drawings  for  the  numbers  produced 
before  the  year  1820  were  in  better  taste,  and  the  engrav- 
ings more  exemplary  in  manner^  *t"*"  ■"  *h<-  rtipplriTinjtl?-ry 
numbers  If^tftly- '»  twHtrs*;— of- -pHbtw?«tion  :  but  the  resolute 
ancT  simple  effort  for  excellence  is  unfailing  throughout; 
and  for  precision  ar.d  patience  of  execution,  the  ten  plates, 
27**  to  2758,  may  be  safely  taken  as  monumental  of  the 
honour,  grace,  and,  in  tlie  most  solemn  sense,  majesty,  of 
simple  human  work.*  maintained  amidst  and  against  all  the 
bribes,  follies,  and  lasciviousness  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

38.  Togetlier  with  these,  and  other  such  worthily  exe- 
cuted illustrations  of  natural  history,  every  public  institution 
should  possess  several  copies  of  the  Tr^sor  Artistiffue  de  la 
France,  now  publishing'  in  Paris.*  It  contains  representations, 
which  no  mechanical  art  can  be  conceived  ever  likely  to 
excel,  of  some  of  the  best  ornamental  designs  existing ;  with 
others,   (1    regret   to   observe,   as   yet,  much   the  plurality,) 

*  Willi  truly  noble  pride,  neither  the  draughtsman  nor  the  eiigr&ver  have 
«el  tlieir  names  to  the  plates.  "  We  are  Men,"  they  say,  "  with  the  hearts  and 
hand*  of  Men.     That  is  all  you  need  know.     Our  names  are  nothing  to  yon." 


1  [For  note  on  thia  work,  m«  Vol.  XIII.  p.  530,  and  aee  the  woodcnta  from 
ft  by  Bnrgem  in  Vol.  XIV.  It  whs  there  etatod  (on  the  authority  of  ttie  Britisli 
Muneum  CiitaloKiir)  that  the  publicatiun  was  continuing.  In  fact,  however,  the  nork 
Wiis  coiicluded  with  part  No.  51,  issued  in  ISfW.  The  teu  plates  here  referred  to, 
in  vol.  xvi.  (1871).  are  ••  follow*  :— 

2744.  Nltella  Intricata;  274S.  Chara  Folyacantha;  2746.  Chan  Alopecuroidea ; 
2747-  Chara  Crinata ;  2748.  Hypnunt  Samientoanm  ;  2740.  Hypnnm  Hamolomini ; 
27fiO.  laothecinniMyoHuroides;  27S1.  Fontinalis  Dalecarlica ;  27S2.  Buabaumla  Aphylla ; 
and  2763.  Sphairnum  Rubellum.] 

■  [The  full  title  of  thiR  lumptuoiiB  book  (100  franca)  is:  "Mnsee  National  dn 
Louvre  :  Galerie  d'.^pollon.  Le  Tresor  Artistique  de  la  Prance.  Public  bouh  la 
direction  de  M.  Paul  l)aUoz.  Parii :  Imprimerie  et  Librairio  dn  Stanitew  Umtterml." 
Twelve  parts  were  publiahed  (1880),  and  the  work  was  then  discontinued.  The  object! 
referred  to  by  Rutkin,  as  figured  in  the  Trftor  Arlittiqiu,  may  all  be  leen  in  the 
Galerie  d'Apollon  in  the  Louvre.  The  coronation  of  the  Queen  of  Henri  II.  (Catherine 
de  Mddicia)  took  place  at  St.  Denit  on  June  10,  1649  ;  the  king  and  queen  made  their 
-ttate  entry  into  Paris  on  June  23,  and  the  fetes  consisted  of  a  tournament,  in  whidi 
the  king  took  part,  and  a  sham  naval  battle  on  the  Seine.  The  Court  then  adjourned 
to  witnee*  the  torture  and  execution  of  fonr  offenders  convicted  of  Lutheranism  (see 
Sismondi's  Sitloirt  de»  Frattfaii,  IB33,  vol.  xviL  pp.  S5Z-S54).  It  was  from  a  wound 
accidentally  received  in  another  tournament  that  the  king  met  his  death  ten  yean 
later.  As  he  tilted  against  a  Scottish  knight,  Montgomery,  hia  antagonist's  lance  was 
•hivered,  and  a  piece  of  it,  as  it  splintered  upward*  off  his  cuirass,  tilted  the  Icing'* 
▼isor  from  below,  and  pierced  him  in  hi*  eyeL    The  king  lingered  two  days  and  died.] 
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of  Renaissance  jewellery,  by  which  the  foulness  and  (^n^nogQ  , 
jof  the  most  reputed  masters  of  that^  epoch  are  illustrated 

■Jk  &  force  whicft  has  not  hitherto  been  possibR.  The 
plat^  which  represent  design  of  the  greater  ages,  more 
LpeciaUy  those  Sf  the  Boite^d'EvangduSre  of  It.  Denis, 
with  the  brooch  and  cassette  of  St.  Louis,  had  better  be 
purchased  by  those  of  my  students  who  can  afford  the 
cost;  and  with  these,  also,  the  uncoloured  plates  of  the 
Coflfret  k  Bijoux  of  Anne  of  Austria,  which  is  exemplary  of 
the  best  Renaissance  wreathen  work.  The  other  pieces  of 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  toys,  given  in  this  publi- 
cation, are  all  of  them  leading  examples  of  the  essential 
character  of  Renaissance  art, — ^the  pride  of  Thieves,  adorned 
by  the  industry  of  Fools,  under  tiie  mastership  of  Satyrs, 
As  accurately  representative  of  these  mixtures  of  bdtise  with 
abomination,  the  platter  and  ewer  executed  in  Germany,  as 
an  offering  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  his  victory  at 
Tunis,  are  of  very  notable  value :  but  a  more  terrific  lesson 
may  be  read  in  the  ghastly  and  senseless  Gorgons  of  the 
armour  of  Henry  II.,  if  the  student  of  history  remember, 
m  relation  to  them,  the  entertainment  with  which  he  graced 
his  Queen's  coronation;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
death. 

89.  The  relations  between  the  rich  and  poor,  on  which 
the  pomp  of  this  Renaissance  art  was  founded,  may  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  two  short  passages,  almost  consecutive, 
in  Evelyn's  Diary  :^ — 

"11  May  (1651).— To  the  Pakis  Cardinal,  where  y* 
M'.  of  Ceremonies  plac'd  me  to  see  y*  royal  masque  or 
opera.  The  first  sceane  represented  a  chariot  of  singers 
composed  of  the  rarest  voices  that  could  be  procur'd,  re- 
presenting Comaro  *  and  Temperance ;  this  was  overthrowne 
by  Bacchus  and  his  Revellers ;  the  rest  consisted  of  several 

^  [For  other  references  to  Evelyn* 9  Diary,  see  the  lecture  on  hmdscape  (December 
10,  1884),  reported  in  E.  T.  Cook's  Studies  in  Rtukin  (pp.  290-291),  and  reprinted  in  a 
later  volame  of  this  edition.] 

'  [A  note  in  the  original  adds :  ''The  fiunoos  Venetian  writer  on  Temperance."] 
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enterics  and  pageants  of  excesse,  by  all  the  Elements.  A 
ma^sque  representing  fire  was  admirable ;  then  came  a  \'enus 
out  of  y*  clouds.  The  conclusion  was  an  heaven,  whither 
aU  ascended.  But  the  glory  of  the  masque  was  the  greate 
persons  performing  in  it :  the  French  King,  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  all  the  grandees  of  the  Court, 
tlie  King  performing  to  the  admiration  of  all.  The  music 
was  29  violins,  vested  it  tatiliq,  but  the  habits  of  the 
masquers  were  stupendously  rich  and  glorious. 


"2ft  i/uHUrtry  [lft52]. — .1  sat  out  in  a  coach  for  Calais,  in 
an  exceeding  hanl  frost,  which  had  continued  some  time. 
We  got  that  night  to  Beaumont;  80,  to  Beauvais;  31, 
we  found  the  ways  very  deepe  \i^  snow,  and  it  was  exceed- 
ing cold;  din'd  at  Pois;  lay  at  Pem^.  a  miserable  cottage 
of  miserable  people  in  a  wood,  wholly  unfurnished,  but  in  a 
little  time  we  had  sorry  beds  and  some  provision,  w'^  they 
told  me,  they  hid  in  y*  wood  for  feare  of  the  frontier 
enemy,  the  garisons  neere  them  continually  plundering  what 
tliey  had.  They  were  often  infested  with  wolves.  I  cannot 
remember  that  I  ever  saw  more  miserable  creatures." 

40.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
noblest  Fors,^  that  I  have  been  compelled,  in  my  reference 
to  this  important  French  series  of  illustrative  art,  to  lead 
the  student's  attention  forward  into  some  of  the  higher 
subjects  of  reflection,  which  for  the  most  part  I  reserve 
for  the  closing  volume  of  the  Lmws  of  F^ole.  Counting, 
less  than  most  men,  what  future  days  may  bring  or  deny 
to  me,  I  am  thankful  to  be  permitted,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  New  Year  of  which  I  once  little  thought  to  see  the  light,* 
to  repeat,   with    all  the    force  of  which   my    mind   is   yet 


*  [ThiB  put  was  publuned  i 
Vol  XIII.  pp.  Uv.,  It.] 


^ 


1 


^4 


(s    ^ 


1  ^  ^  H  i  ^  •? 
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capable,  the  lesson  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  through 
my  past  life,  that  this  fSair  Tree  Igdrasil^  of  Human  Art 
Cgn  only  flourish  when  its_dew  is  Affection;  its  air>  Devo- 
tion; the   rock  of^   its   roots.   Patience;   and   its   sunshinfi>- 


^  [For  the  old  Norte  reprefeiitotion  of  Life  hj  the  Tree  Igdranl^  tee  Carlyle't 
Beroei,  Lectoree  i.  and  iil  The  name  ''I^raail"  was  adoptM^  from  the  present 
passage,  as  the  title  of  the  organ  of  "The  Ruskin  Reading  Guild"  (1800).] 
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I 

DRAWING   LESSONS   BY   LETTER 


[The  following  letters  from  Ruskin^  not  hitherto  published,  are  given  here 
as  sho¥ring  the  kind  of  correspondence  which  led  him  to  write  and  print 
The  Elements  of  Drawing  (see  above,  p.  xvL).  The  letters  (except  the  second) 
are  undated;  the  addbress  and  dates  are  here  added  from  the  postmarks 
on  the  envelopes.  Thej  have  been  communicated  by  Mrs.  Brassington,  of 
Leamington.] 

[Denmark  Hill,  Aug.  90,  1855.] 

My  dear  Madam, — You  are  just  in  the  position  in  which  many  earnest 
young  people  are,  and  in  which  it  is  at  present  singularly  difficult  to  help 
them — for  there  is  in  reality  no  wholesome  elementary  book  on  drawing.  It 
seems  very  egotistic,  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  cannot  help  saying  it — that  I 
think  if  you  will  wait  for  four  months  more,  my  third  volume  of  Modem 
Painters,  which  will  D,V,  be  out  about  Christmas,  will  tell  you  better  what 
you  want  to  know  than  anything  else  you  could  get;  and  soon  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  organize  some  system  of  school  teaching  and  print  a  little  account 
of  it  which  may  help  you  still  more.  But  meantime — this  much  may  so  far 
help  you — Drawing  is  the  easiest  of  all  accomplishments.  But  it  cannot  be 
learned  in  six  weeks.  To  learn  the  piano,  a  girl  gives,  and  must  give,  four 
hours  a  day  for  four  years.  And  one  hour  a  day,  for  one  year,  well  applied, 
will  teach  her  to  draw  well ;  not  less.  All  good  drawing  consists  merely  in 
dirtying  the  paper  delicately.  All  touch  and  dexterous  trick  is  barbarism. 
In  a  fine  drawing  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  you  cannot  see  the  finest  touches 
— ^you  on\y  feel  that  something  is  there  by  the  effect.  Nearly  the  beginning 
and  end  of  ever3rthing  is  gradation. 

All  form  is  expressed  by  subtility  of  this. 

If  for  the  four  months  of  this  autumn  you  will  spend  your  time  merely 
in  tr3ring  to  get  the  form  of  shading  delicately — fumbling  at  it  as  best  you 
can,  and  utterly  despising  all  that  will  be  said  to  you  about  boldness,  dash, 
effect,  etc.,  etc. — ^you  will  be  making  progress.  If  you  would  like  I  will 
send  you  a  copy  or  two  done  by  my  workmen  pupils ;  but  I  can't  write 
letters  nor  give  advice  much  at  present,  being  very  busy. 

TVoly  youri, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the  address  is  right,  so  have  not  yet  sent  off 
the  parcel.     Please  say  if  you  get  this. 
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IBth  Sept.  [1855], 
M\  DEAR  Madah, — I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  long  in  answering  j-oni 
letter,  but  1  could  not  Had  a  drawing  which  I  thought  quite  6t  to  semi 
you,  nor  have  1  found  one  uow^it  being  vacation  time,  and  I  am  hardlj 
ever  at  the  College  when  the  wen  draw — but  I  send  you  a  bit  of  sten 
of  trae,  which  copy  with  pencil,  and  wash  a  little  prussiao  blue  over  tc 
fix  It  Try  to  get  the  nmndHct*.  Then  take  a  real  stem,  any— the  fini 
that  coinci  to  hand — not  too  knotty,  and  try  to  draw  it  iu  the  same  way. 

Alio,  try  to  copy  with  pencil  as  perfectly  as  you  can  the  shading  of  the 
bud,  and  waah  a  little  colour  over  it  when  it  is  done— -buds  don't  depeiui 
on  the  colour.     Try  tu  get  delicacy  and  character  with  the  pencil. 

Don't  be  disgusted  if  yuu  cannot  please  yourself  nor  anybody  else,  il 
you  can  once  draw  delicately  with  the  jreucil,  you  can  do  anything. 

Truly  yours, 

J.    RC8K1N. 

[Sept.  23,  IBfifi.] 
Mv  DEAR  Madam, — I  intended  to  have  sent  a  line  with  the  photograpt 
and    cbnik   drawing   the   other   day  — merely    to   say   that   the   photograph    il 
nslurc  a  good  deal  siinplilied — nature  made  easy.     If  with  sepia  you    csD 

manage  to  imitate  the  least  bit  of  it,  even  this  *iee     only,  you  will 

have  made  immcnae  progress.     If  any  drawing- master  .    tries  to    per 

suade  you  to  efiuA— challenge  him  to  do  a  bit  of  photo-  |    graph.      Ifhc 

C*n  do  it,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  to  sec  Aon' he    does    it] 

but  In  most  cues  he  will  uot  be  able  to  do  il,  «iid  will  say  it  oughtn't  to  be 

Truly  yours, 

J.    RlWKIK. 


II 

A  REVIEW  OF  "THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  DRAWING":  RUSKIN  AND 
WILLIAM    BELL   SCOTT 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^ 

SiR^ — The  excellent  letters  and  notes  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
your  columns  on  the  subject  of  reviewing  lead  me  to  think  that  you  will 
give  me  space  for  the  statement  of  one  or  two  things  which  I  believe  it  is 
right  the  public  should  know  respecting  the  review  which  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  of  the  2nd  of  this  month  (but  which  I  did  not  see  till  yesterday), 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott^  of  Mr.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt's  Letters  on  Landscape  Art, 

1.  Mr.  Scott  is  one  of  a  rather  numerous  class  of  artists  of  whose  works 
I  have  never  taken  any  public  notice,  and  who  attribute  my  siledfce  to  my 
inherent  stupidity  of  disposition. 

2.  Mr.  Scott  is  also  one  of  the  more  limited  and  peculiarly  unfortunate 
class  of  artists  who  suppose  themselves  to  have  great  native  genius,  dislike 
being  told  to  learn  perspective,  and  prefer  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters, 
which  praises  many  third-rate  painters,  and  teaches  none,  to  the  following 
volumes,  which  praise  none  but  good  painters,  and  sometimes  admit  the 
weakness  of  advising  bad  ones. 

d.  My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Scott  was  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
whose  interior  walls  he  was  decorating  with  historic  frescoes,  and  whose 
patronage  I  (rightly  or  wrongly)  imagined  at  that  time  to  be  of  importance 
to  him.  I  was  then  more  good-natured  and  less  conscientious  than  I  am 
now,  and  my  host  and  hostess  attached  weight  to  my  opinions.  I  said  all  the 
good  I  truly  could  of  the  frescoes,  and  no  harm ;  painted  a  corn-cockle  on 
the  walls  myself,  in  reverent  subordination  to  them ;  got  out  of  the  house 
as  soon  afterwards  as  I  could,  and  never  since  sought  Mr.  Scott's  acquaint- 
ance further  (though,  to  my  regret,  he  was  once  photographed  in  the  same 

^  [This  letter  first  appeared  in  the  Pail  Mail  Gazette  of  January  11,  1875,  under 
the  heading  ''Reviewing" ;  it  was  reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  1880.  vol.  ii« 
pp.  238-240.  The  ''letters  and  notes"  refer  especially  to  one  signed  "K^'  in  the 
Poll  Mail  Oaatette  of  January  1,  and  another  signed  "  A  Young  Author "  in  the  issue 
of  January  4;  the  principal  complaint  of  botn  writers  was  that  reviewers  seldom 
master,  and  sometimes  do  not  even  read,  the  books  they  criticise.] 
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plate  with  Mr.  Rossetti  and  roe).'     Mr.  Scott  is  an  honest  man,  and  naturally 
thinkt  Ric  ■  hypocrite  and  turncoat  as  well  as  a  fool. 

4.  '['he  honestest  man  in  writing  a  review  ts  apt  sometimes  to  give  ob- 
scure statements  of  facts  which  ought  to  have  been  clcarlj-  stated  to  make  the 
review  entirely  fair.  Permit  me  to  state  in  very  few  words  those  which  I 
think  the  review  in  question  does  not  clearly  represent.  My  Element*  of 
thaning  were  out  of  print,  and  sometimes  a^ed  for ;  I  wished  to  rewrite 
them,  but  had  not  time,  anil  knew  that  my  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  Tyrwhitl, 
wai  better  ncquainted  than  1  myself  with  some  processes  of  water-colour 
sketching,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  and  heartily  acceptant  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  taught  to  be  essential  in  all  art.  1  knew  he  cnuld 
write,  and  I  therefore  asked  him  to  write,  a  book  of  his  own  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Eteutenlt,  and  authorised  him  to  make  arrangements  with  my 
former  publisher  for  my  wood-btocks,  mostly  drawn  on  the  wood  by  myself. 

The  book  is  his  own,  not  mine,  else  it  would  have  been  published  u 
mine,  not  his.  I  have  not  read  it  all,  and  do  not  answer  for  it  all.  But  when 
1  wrote  the  Elemmtt  I  believed  cunacientiouvly  that  hook  of  mine  to  be  the 
best  then  attainable  hy  the  public  on  tlie  subject  of  elementary  drawing. 
1  think  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  a  better  hook,  know  it  to  be  a  more  interesting  one, 
and  believe  it  to  be,  in  like  manner,  the  Iwst  now  attainable  by  the  British 
public  on  elementary  practice  of  art. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Buskin.* 

HiuvrwnoD,  Jan,  10, 


'  ['Hii*  wa«  a  pholograpli  taken  in  RoeiFetti's  garden  at  C'helcea  by  Mesira  W.  and 
D,  Downey.] 

*  [The  peraoiial  alluttons  in  Riiskin'e  letter  require  explanation,  and  the  con* 
trovomy  in  of  «ome  interest  in  couiieiiou  with  matters  tonched  upon  in  the  Intro- 
duction (above,  pp.  XX.,  xzri.).  Soott'e  eigned  review  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  book  (for 
particulars  of  which  ub  above,  p.  6),  was  Mverc,  but  not  unamnsiog;  the  author's 
fncetioiiauetw  fairly  eipnsiii);  him  to  similar  trentnient.  But  Scutt  also  iiiade  the 
ri'view  a  vehicle  for  an  attack  on  Raskin.  II<!  romplnined  of  Mr.  'I'yrtrhitt'H  frequent 
reference  lo  Turner ;  referred  to  the  system  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
"•0  impertinently  seoated";  and  than  continned  :  "Of  Mr.  Raskin  himself  we 
speak  only  with  respect,  because  from  the  appearance  of  the  Rnit  volume  of  the 
Modem  Pmnfer*,  for  a  nnmber  of  yean  bit  influence  was  immensely  beneficial,  and 
his  works  admirable  in  some  qnalitiea,  especially  thtne  works  relating  to  arehitectarv. 
But  he  took  to  teaching  without  being  ■  practical  artist,  with  a  disastrous  reaolt." 
Soott  then  criticised  Ruskin's  system,  objecting  that  it  did  not  include  study  from 
the  antique,  and  saying  that  it  ''has  never  made  one  good  draftsman,  and  never  wilL" 

The  Bzaminer  of  January  16  contained  a  Jeu  tCttprit,  in  the  shape  of  an  imsginary 
letter  from  "John  Fusskin,"  parodying  Ruskin's  letter  to  the  Pail  Mali.     In  the 


In  the  rejected  letter  Soott  had  written  ; — 

"  Hr.  Roakia'a  lettar  U  entiiel;  irralsTaot  to  Ike  qoastioD  iDvolTsd  fn  mj  treatment  of  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt'i  book,  and  will  not  sidrt  to  ■»*«  Uie  lyitam  of  nigBtiog  with  Una  peoi  and  panta  in 
montb-lDna;  imltatiooa  of  Uie  ibiDe  on  dDgle  iTj-Maves,  or  of  mioiatnTa  woodoats  of  wbirtigigi  of 
brnihwDoir  u  an  adooation  In  drawing.  Ha  ^tam  muat  be  itampad  oat  c4  axjitanoa,  and  H 
appaan  I  am  to  taka  tba  oataoilble  raqionaibui^.    I  aij  oatemibla,  ba 


M  of  the  human  flgnre;  and  tbat  uoae  of  tha  Woman'i  Collaga  In  Qaaan  Square  ara 
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just  beginning  to  do  the  same.  What  Mr.  Ruekin  may  not  know  is  that  many  of  the  elder  papilt 
of  the  firrt-named  inititation,  papila  of  ten  to  fifteen  years'  practiee,  now  acknowledge  sadly 
tliat  they  can't  draw.  Some  among  them  following  deooratiye  art  oomplain  that  their  employers 
niaoe  orer  their  heads  properly  educated  draughtsmen,  German.  Frenchmen,  or  Department  of 
oeienoe  and  Art  men,  eanoated  on  the  artistic  and  oniyersal  system. 

**  Mr.  Buskin,  however,  whose  memory  is  as  good  as  even  to  embellish  his  history,  must 
mnember,  during  his  *  first  acquaintance '  with  me  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  how  he  paraded 
eertain  etchings  of  leares  done  with  a  lithographic  pen,  assuring  the  listening  ladies  that  the 
jQQDg  man  had  thereby  acquired  a  greater  acquaintance  with  *  nature,'  and  greater  power  in 
eipressing  !t^  'than  the  best  artists  then  exhibitiog  possessed.'  And  he  must  know  that  the 
yoaoff  man  in  question  became,  and  still  continues,  a  photographer's  assistant^  the  only  oooupa- 
iioii  Mr.  Rnakiirs  educational  course  can  aid.  I  belicTe  that  the  anger  shown  m  his  letter  arises 
from  the  seeret  consciousness  that  he  has  been  the  means  of  leading  many  astray. 

"...  I  do  not  know  one  Tolume  from  another  of  the  Modem  Painters,  except  that  I 
remeiiiber  the  second  was  recommended  by  its  thinness." 

In  his  covering  letter  to  the  Examiner,  Scott  remarked :  '^  The  good  man  loet  his 
ehance  of  injuring  me^  and  is  now  sorry  for  it !  Will  it  be  beneved  that  ali  the 
ptctures  I  had  then  and  there  to  do  were  finished  and  placed  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  I  .  .  .  He  knew  then^  and  knows  still,  that  not  only  true  perspective,  bat  also 
projection  and  construction  were  taught  under  my  supervision. 

In  the  Examiner  of  February  13  Scott  returned  to  the  charge,  describing  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Working  Men's  College  ;  on  which  occasion  he  found  that  Ruskin's 
system  was  no  longer  in  force^  and  tiliat  the  pupils  were  drawing  in  the  usual  manner 
from  the  antique. 

Ruskin  did  not  reply  to  any  of  these  later  attacks ;  but  Scott  in  his  Aut(h 
biographical  Notee,  published  posthumously  in  1892^  returned  to  the  charge,  giving 
also  particulars  of  the  encounter  with  Ruskin  (referred  to  in  Ruskin's  letter)  as  weU 
as  a  letter  from  him. 

Scott  was  a  protege  of  Pauline,  Lady  Trevelyan,  and  when  it  was  decided  to 
decorate  the  interior  court  of  Wallington  House  with  paintings,  she  commissioned 
him  to  prepare  a  scheme.  The  panels  were  to  be  filled  with  historical  pictures  by 
Scott^  the  pilasters  between  being  decorated  with  plants  painted  on  the  stone.  Lady 
Trevuyan  asked  Scott  to  submit  the  scheme  to  Ruskin^  who  replied  direct  to  her. 
Lady  Trevelyan  then  wrote  on  the  subject  to  Scott  (May  1856) :  ''  The  enclosed  came 
yesterday.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  at  Amiens  when  he  wrote,  on  his  way  to  Geneva.  He 
was  quite  knocked  up,  and  is  obliged  to  be  absolutely  idle  for  some  time.  He  says 
in  his  letter  to  me  that  even  if  he  were  well  he  does  not  think  he  could  help  us. 
He  likes  the  plan  very  much."  '^Tlie  enclosed"  was  the  following  letter  from 
Raskin : — 

'^  Dear  Mb.  Soott^ — I  am  quite  vowed  to  idleness  for  a  couple  of  months  at 
leasts  and  cannot  think  over  the  plan  you  send.  I  am  as  much  in  a  fix  as 
you  are  about  interior  decoration,  but  incline  to  the  AU  Nature  in  the  present 
case,  if  but  for  an  experiment  The  worst  of  Nature  is  that  when  she  is 
chipped  or  dirty  she  looks  so  very  uncomfortable^  which  Arabesque  don't 
Mind  you  must  make  her  uncommonly  8t\ff,  I  shidl  most  likely  come  down 
and  have  a  look  when  I  come  back  in  October. 

^'  So  get  on,  that  I  may  have  plenty  to  find  fault  with,  for  that,  I  believe, 
is  all  I  can  do.     Help  you  I  can't — But  am  always,  truly-yours, 

"J.  Ruskin." 

The  spandrels  were  to  have  been  decorated  with  arabesques.     Ultimately  Scott  sub- 
stituted scenes  from  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chaee, 

In  the  autumn  Ruskin  invited  Scott  to  dine  at  Denmark  Hill,  understanding  that 
he  ''  wished  to  gain  some  information  about  the  teaching  pursued  at  the  Working 
Men's  College."  Scott  regarded  as  an  impertinence  the  suggestion  that  an  ofiidal  of 
the  Department  could  learn  anything  from  Ruskin's  methods  of  teaching,  but  went  to 
dinner  and  to  the  College.  ''  I  found  drawing  from  copies  as  preliminary  practice, 
drawing  from  beautiful  ornamental  objects  or  human  figures — everything  indeed  to  be 
seen  in  academic  or  Government  schools  of  art  practice — ignored.  .  .  .  Every  one  was 


Ill 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  MS.  OF  THE  IN- 
TENDED CONTINUATION  OF  «'THE 
LAWS   OF   FfiSOLE" 


[RusKiN  intended  to  complete  the  Laws  of  F6sole  by  a  second  volume, 
'' treating  mostly  of  colour"  (above^  p.  846).  This  second  volume  was 
never  published  or  put  into  shape,  but  among  the  author's  MSS.,  collected 
with  other  matter  in  a  bound  volume  now  at  Brantwood,  are  many  sheets 
intended  for  it.  Some  contain  the  beginnings  of  chapters;  others,  notes, 
memoranda,  and  diagrams  of  intended  exercises.  Among  this  material 
are  several  sheets  of  diagrams,  etc.,  showing  that  Ruskin  at  one  time  in- 
tended to  carry  further  the  examination  "  Of  Elementary  Organic  Structure  " 
(ch.  vi.),  and  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  mathematical 
laws  of  proportion,  and  of  spirals  in  art  This  material,  however,  is  very 
fragmentary  and  incomplete.  On  other  sheets,  dealing  with  colour,  there 
are  a  few  passages  which  are  intelligible  in  themselves,  and  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  worth  printing.] 


1.  STANDARDS  OF  COLOUR 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  hues  of  colour,  absolute; 
I  have  next  to  state  the  laws  regarding  their  texture  and  quality. 

There  are  essentially  three  kinds  of  colours  in  natural  objects: 
first,  those  of  transparent  substances,  as  of  red  wine;  secondly,  those 
of  entirely  opaque  substances,  with  lustreless  surface,  as  the  colour  of 
the  bloom  on  a  plum;  and  lastly,  the  colour  of  opaque  substances 
burnished,  polished,  or  wet,  as  of  fine  agates,  marbles,  and  burnished 
metals. 

Between  these  various  modes  of  colour,  where  used  by  Nature,  the 
mind  and  eye  of  man  make  no  distinction  involving  relative  excellence 
or  inferiority.  Each  kind  is  equally  valued  in  its  time  and  place;  all 
of  us  like  to  see  the  green  sea  curling  into  crests  of  crystal  wave ;  all 
of  us  like  to  see  the  downy  amber  of  the  apricot  and  the  bedewed  dark- 
ness of  the  grape;  and  all  of  us  rejoice  in  the  gleam  of  inwoven  gold 
through  the  peacock's  plume  and  the  lambent  bronze  and  purple  of 

the  pheasant's  breast.     But  in  the  application  of  these  various  orders 
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of  hue  to  pUDtfng,  the  habits  adJ  prejudices  of  different  schools  in- 
terfere wtth  our  natural  likings,  and  we  are  perpetually  iiBrrowing  our 
enjoyments  by  pertinacity  in  favourite  principles,  and  priding  ourselves 
OD  con&i»teitcy  of  melhtxl,  instead  of  largeness  of  aim.  These  preju- 
dice* are  in  everj-  case  the  conieijuenccs  of  provincial  and  imperfect 
education;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  any  perfect 
school  of  art  that  the  student  should  be  able  either  within  iU  walls 
or  in  the  rity  to  which  it  belongs,  to  see  standard  examples  of  these 
three  modes  of  colour,  namely,  _a  perfect  piece  of  yluBs  puintin^  ». 
perfect  juieec  nf  mitaal  painting,  and"  ■  perfp.c-t  [jiBrp  "f  "il  ]..infjny 

TB"*  flnl  bT  (hese  it  wTITat  present  be  dillicuU  to  obUin ;  even  in 
oar  great  central  Kensington  school  itself  I  do  not  remember  a  piece 
of  twelAhcentury  glau.  The  other  two  may  be  had,  of  course,  as  soon 
a*  nur  Rnglixh  gentlemen  really  wjnh  to  teach  and  raise  the  English 
people. 

Ill  the  meantime,  since  journeying  has  become  so  cheap,  it  can 
scarcely  be  thought  of  as  beyond  the  power  of  the  poorest  student 
to  sec  the  best  painted  glass  in  the  world,  that  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  ccnturv,  in  the  French  cathedrals  within  two  hours'  railway 
journey  from  Paris;  (the  rose  in  the  north  transept  of  Notre  Dame 
of  I'arii  itielf  being  standard  enough,  with  the  a|)se  of  the  Sainte 
Chapclle,  if  nothing  else  can  be  seen).  These,  with  the  windows  of 
Chartrcs,  Amiens,  and  Rouen  detennine  the  laws  of  work  in  trans- 
parent colour.'  Nothing  better  can  possibly  be  ever  done  by  human 
art ;  the  slightest  attempt  to  improve  or  refine  the  system  of  that 
French  glass  involving  the  introduction  of  artistic  drawing,  with  its 
concomitant  Hj|;ht  and  shade,  which,  as  transparent  substance,  is  a 
barbarism.  Secondly,  in  my  own  schools  at  Oxford  I  had  placed 
entirely  standard  examples  of  missal  painting,  unbinding  my  best 
maniMcripta  that  I  might  give  characteristic  leaves  of  them,*  and  have 
no  donbt  that  with  such  help  as  1  may  receive,  when  the  need  is 
known,  from  other  gentlemen,  everj'  drawing  school  permanently  estab. 
lished  in  the  British  islands  may  be  furnished  with  good  examples  of  this 
kind  of  art;  while,  lastly,  in  every  public  library  there  should  be  at  least 
one  good  oil  picture,  in  good  light,  by  which  any  reader  or  student 
unable  to  travel  may  be  enabled  to  know  what  oil  painting  means. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  too  exorbitant  a  hope,  that  when  once  art  i> 
understood  to  be  a  means  of  education,  the  municipalities  of  our  country 
towns  may  concern  thenuelvea  not  only  with  the  outside  appearance 
but  the  Interior  usefulness  of  their  public  buildings,  and  may  resolve 

*  There  ara  literally  thousands  of  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  England,  of 
no  importance  whatever  as  codices,  hot  merely  well  written  copies  of  the  Psalter, 
Vulgate,  or  Hours  of  Virgin,  of  which  a  few  leaves,  dispersed  Rmong  the  parish 
■ohools,  would  do  more  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor  than  all  the  catechisms 
that  ever  tortured  them.* 


1  [Compare  the  "Letters  on  Painted  Glass"  in  Vol.  XII.  pp.  4M-447,  and  the 
references  to  other  passages  given  in  the  same  volume,  p.  Ixr.  n.J 

*  [Among  the  illuminated  books  which  Ruskio  thus  cut  up  was  his  famous  Pnlter 
of  St  Louis ;  see  on  this  subject.  Vol  XII,  p.  In.] 
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to  possess  themselves  not  of  a  gallery  but  a  group  of  pictures  which 
may  accurately  and  honourably  represent  the  g<K>d  painting  of  the 
four  great  schools  of  Europe — Italim,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  English.** 
Supposing  such  examples  accessible,  in  his  earliest  application  of 
intelligence  to  the  arts,  the  student  should  be  taught  the  separate 
and  incompatible  excellences  of  the  three  modes  of  colour.  Only  in 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  all,  on  their  own  terms,  can  he  perfectly 
value  any. 

[MS.  ends  abruptly  here.] 


2.    GRADATION  IN  COLOUR 

Now  the  system  of  gradation  of  which  we  have  thus  determined 
the  elements  will  be  constant,  whatever  colour  we  use  in  the  mass  we 
have  to  divide.  I  have  printed  these  diagrams  in  black ;  but  had  I 
printed  them  in  blue,  or  rose  colour,  or  primrose  colour,  all  their  gra- 
dations would  have  been  equally  complete.  ^  And  the  paler  the  colour. 
jn  which  it  takes  place,   the   moye   exquisite   is  tne   pleasure   of  the^ 

(ation  to  an  educa^^  etyet. 

It  follows  that  any  complexity  of  form  may  be  represented  with 
mathematical  precision  in  the    palest  colour,  if   it  is  managed  by  a      Ai\  ! 

masters  hand.     And  the  rejtAyy  utmng  mimtftni  ^11  »«»^^  -jrl'ff^*  i.^-.^^^      ]^\^(<h\i* 

feet  expression  of  form  by  the  palest  tints ;  but  to  the  uneducated 
^e  tnese  gradaliAXls  ul  llie  lll^ber  orders  over  large  space  and  deli- 
cate colour  are  simply  invisible,  and  they  imagine  the  work  to  be 
flat. 

Thus  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  ^  say  of  Carpaccio,*  who  is  the 

*  The  French,  properly  speaking,  have  no  school  except  of  decorative  art  In 
painted  glass  and  illaminationB  they  were  once  unrivalled ;  but  thev  lost  all  power 
of  progress  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  have  never  produced  a  single  great  pamter. 
Watteau,  their  best,  is  still  a  mere  room  decorator;  their  heroic  attempts  (David, 
La  Roche,  etc)  are  merely  clever  stage  scenery,  not  paintings;  their  religious  work 
(Le  Sueur)  pure  abortion  and  nuisance;  their  modem  genre  (G^rome,  Meissonier) 
first-rate  in  minor  qualities,  but  for  the  most  uart  extremely  minor  ones,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  rest,  blameable  more  than  notable.' 

Under  the  Flemish  school  I  include  Holbein,  who,  in  his  quietness,  belongs  much 
more  to  the  Fleming  than  the  German.  Reynolds  alone,  for  England,  and  \^lasqueB 
alone,  for  Spain,  are  ''schools"  enough. 

^  [A  History  qf  PakUiny  in  NoHh  Italy,  by  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  R  Cavalcaselle. 
2  vols^,  1871.  Siee  voL  i.  pp.  202,  208  for  the  criticisms  on  Carpacdo's  colouring,  and 
complaints  that  ''there  is  no  subUe  agency  at  work  to  blend  tints  together."] 

>  FFor  Carnaccio,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  §66  n.] 

'  [For  Ruudn  on  the  French  School  generally,  see  VoL  XIV.  p.  141.     For  David, 

see  Vol.  I.  p.  278 ;  VoL  XII.  p.  202.     For  Delaroche,  Vol.  V.  p.  124  n.,  and  VoL  XIV. 

p.  488.    For  Le  Sueur,  Vol.  All.  p.  464  (a  more  fovourable  notice  than  here).    For 

G^rome,  a  letter  to  Ernest  Chesneau  of  February  13, 1867  (privately  issued  in  LeUen 

XV.  2 1 


of  colour 

r  and  weak  artist  can  prcKluce  gnulationi 

.j^pEugTai'd  these  black  gradations  arethusTRCTB&lBble  i^i_ 

of  ■  decOniii);  ^dioo  [.      " — . — 


.;> 


3.  THE  TYPE   OF   PURE   PURPLE' 


•\ 


Pure  purple  in  the  West  is  absolutely  and  faultlessly  ■ 
by  the  flower  "  purple  with  Love's  wound " — Love-in-  Idleness.' 
grows  wild  on  the  Alps  (luxuriantly  on  the  Wengem)  as  large  as  any 
cultivated  pansy;  but  I  have  one  just  now  in  my  own  garden,  all  bit 
wild,  which  1  think  even  eitceeds  the  Alpine  pansy  for  perfectnesa  of 
unbroken  purple,  and  certainly  exceeds  it  in  the  exquisite  transition 
of  hue  to  its  golden  centre. 

This  golden  centre  is  laid  entirely  on  the  root  of  lower  petal,  in 
an  effulgence  of  starry  rays  of  pure  and  intense  crocus  colour;  oTcr 
which  the  purple  is  first  laid  in  spots  microscopical ly  minute,  before  it 
closes  round  the  terminsting  rays.  But  at  each  side  of  this  semi-star, 
the  purple  becomes  pure  radiant  blue,  connecting  thns  the  lower 
petal  with  the  roots  of  the  two  lateral  ones.  These  have  at  their 
extreme  base,  above  and  below,  pure  blue  also ;— then  on  theii-  loirv 
■Jdes,  one  minute  gleam  of  the  crocus-colour  of  the  lower  petal;  and 
above  that  their  own  proper  fringe ;  of  one  of  the  divinely  incflable 
colours  which  can  be  seen  only  in  their  fioral  life;  even  the  living 
hand  of  the  greatest  painter  cannot  make  these  immortal. 

The  way  the  pansy  gets  it  is  by  touching  a  subdued  primrose  colour 
with  infinitely  minute  spots  of  purple,  laid  on  the  under  side  of  each 
thread  of  the  fringe  as  the  crimson  is  laid  on  a  young  daisy,  and  thtt 
primrose  light,  broken  with  blue,  just  as  if  on  that  fairy  scale,  wood 

*  Of  gradation  purr,  that  is  to  say,  without  addition  of  mystery.  Of  gndstioD 
mingled  with  ambi^ity  of  shade,  Corre^^o,  Turner,  and  Titian  are  the  standard 
masters.  Leonardo  is  only  an  exquisite  executant  of  the  vulgar  a:radatioD  from  white 
to  black.  Luiui  could  do  whatever  be  liked  either  with  shade  or  colour,  but  ii 
satisfied  in  the  nubordi nation  of  both  to  expression. 

to  Chetneau,  1)194,  and  reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition) ;  (tttiu  qf  Aslaia, 
§  fiS;  Fort  Clomgera,  Letter  35;  Ariadne  F7ortnllna,  g§  121  n.,  240;  /.erfunv  m 
Landscape,  S  43 ;  and  The  Three  Colour*  of  Pmt-RaphaeiilUm,  §  22.  For  Meiasonier, 
see  Vol.  XIV,  p.  179  n.] 

'  [This  Mssage  is  headed  "  Viola,"  and  was  first  intended  for  the  chapter  se 
entitled  in  Proterpina.     But  it  was  held  o  .  ~     . . 

sheet,  "  Must  be  used  in  Fesole."] 


r,  and  Ruskin  wrote  at  the  head  of  tbf 


«  ["  Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower. 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  lore's  wonnd, 


And  maidens  call  it  loi 


idleness." 
itiiltumtner  ffighl't  Dream,  \i.  I.  IBS.] 
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hyadnthft  were  sparingly  scattered  among  real  primroses  (as  they  have 
been  actually  on  the  edges  of  the  hyacinth  dusters  in  my  higher  wood 
for  the  last  fortnight) — ^this  subdued  primrose  lights  partly  candied 
into  hoar-frosty  passes  up  into  the  blue  of  the  higher  edge  of  the  petal 
with  a  perfect  gradation— -executed  within  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  this  is  done,  I  am  obliged  to  take,  not  a 
microscope,  with  its  plague  of  screw  and  stand  and  glare  of  reflector 
into  my  eyes,  but  the  lowest  in  power  of  .the  three  lenses  of  my  micro- 
scope (the  quite  common  one  given  me  when  I  was  a  boy),  and  with 
this  simply  held  between  finger  and  thumb,  I  see  all  that  I  want;  to 
¥rit,  that  the  fringe  is  composed  of  tiny  transparent  glass  bottles, — of  an 
extremely  delicate  type  of  form,  something  between  like  what  one 
could  fancy  a  fine  Greek  workman  would  have  made  a  soda-water 
bottle  if  he  had  one  to  make,  and  then,  at  the  edge  of  the  fringe,  first 
let  the  purple  be  seen  through  each  of  them  in  the  middle; — and 
they  themselves  are  made  of  bluer  and  bluer  glass,  till,  at  the  moment 
they  efiace  themselves  into  the  blue  root  of  petal,  they  are  blue 
altogether ! 

4.  HARMONY  IN  PAINTING 

The  first  and  simplest  meaning  of  a  picture's  being  in  harmony  is 
that  all  its  colours  and  lines  are  subject  to  some  given  modification  in 
a  rightly  proportioned  degree ;  as,  for  instance,  Uiat  if  twilight  is  to 
be  represented,  the  brightness  of  colours  should  be  subdued  or  their 
depth  enhanced  in  a  visibly  proportionate  degree — and  not  one  colour 
checked  while  another  remains  vivid;  or  if  sunlight  is  to  be  repre- 
sented^ that  its  warmth  should  raise  the  warm  cdours  of  the  scene, 
^mi  modify  the  cold  colours  of  it,  in  a  proportionate  measure;  or  that 
if  distance  is  to  be  represented,  the  forms  of  objects  should  all  be 
afiected  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  indistinctness,  and  so  on.* 

The  word  hiurmony,  employed  in  this  sense,  signifies  only  the  con- 
currence of  many  things  in  one  purpose,  or  their  subjection  to  the 

*  Yet  this  may  take  place  with  respect  to  colourB  which  are  in  themselves  so  poor 
or  so  equal  that  tne  mina  will  not  recognise  anything  in  them  worth  calling  harmoni- 
ous ;  and  I  believe  a  picture  is  never  fSSlt  to  be  so  by  a  fine  eye,  unless  all  the  colours 
in  it  are  composed  of  several  blended  colours,  while  some  given  hue  of  colour  is  dis- 
tinctly dominant  over  all,  or,  at  lesst,  has  influence  through  all.  But  observe  that  in 
order  to  reach  this  sense  of  harmony,  the  colours  must  not  only  each  be  composed  of 
several  others,  but  so  composed  that  they  shall  look  as  if  it  were  possible  to  separate 
them  again.  For  indeed  all  so-called  tertiarv  colours  are  composed  of  three;  but 
when  they  are  mixed  by  bad  painters,  they  look  only  like  one,  and  that  a  very  crude 
one.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  secrets  in  this  matter  is  that,  in  tertiary  colours  used  by 
fine  painters,  the  one  of  the  primitives  which  is  in  least  quantity  is  used  with  the 
necessary  quantity  of  the  other  two  which  will  make  it  a  neutral  grey,  and  then  the 
remaining  excesses  of  the  other  two  are  used  pure.  Thus  supposing  the  tertiary  be 
composed  of  red  10,  blue  15,  and  yellow  20,  and  supposing  that  10  red  is  neutralised 
by  7  blue  and  4  yellow,  then  a  fine  painter  would  produce  his  required  tertiary  with  a 
grey  composed  of  red  10,  blue  7,  and  yellow  4 ;  and  a  green  composed  of  blue  8  and 
yellow  16. 


n« 
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APPENDIX 

■■me  Influence:  It  does  not  mean  anything  fn  the  least  coirespondent 
to  «rb&t  ■  miisiciui  intends  by  harraony.  Thus  a  crowd  of  persons 
going  towards  the  same  place  move  harmoniously,  or  when  pleased  at 
the  fcaine  moment  shout  or  throw  up  their  caps  harmoniously,  but  there 
i«  nottiiug  in  such  simultaneous  action  like  the  concord  of  a  choir. 

Put  therefore,  for  a  little  while,  this  musical  sense  of  the  word 
''  harmony "  out  of  your  head ;  and  understand  by  it,  in  the  first 
place,  rather  what  a  musician  would  call  unison:  the  assemblage  of 
many  voices  or  instruments  to  produce  a  single  note  in  an  equally 
low  or  ei^ually  loud  degree.  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning 
and  u%e  of  this  kind  of  unison  in  painting,  take  an  H.H.  pencil,  and 
draw  n  pretty  face  with  it  as  well  aa  you  can.  Then  take  a  pen, 
and  put  the  pupil  of  one  eye  in  with  ink,  and  the  comer  of  one 
side  of  the  mouth,  and  you  will  find  the  effect  very  disagreeable. 
But  ink  all  the  pencil  lines,  and  though  the  face  may  look  coarser,  it 
will  not  be  offensive,  for  it  will  still  be  drawn  in  harmony.  If  it 
were  drawn  by  a  great  master,  it  would  still,  in  ink,  give  you  an  idea 
of  aa  dclicjtte  a  face  as  it  did  in  pencil,  though  the  lines  might  be 
twice  as  thick  and  ten  times  as  dark,  because  it  would  have  lost  the 
fineness  of  all  its  lines  in  so  perfectly  harmonious  degree  that  it 
would  still  suggest  to  you  all  it  hud  lost. 

No  virtue    of  draughtsmanship   is  more  conducive  to   the   pleasure 

than   this  of  unison,  and  especially  because  it  is  one 

ns  of  deceptive  realisationi^.    You  may  finish  a  picture 

extreme  care  and  jjcrfcction  of  imitation  in  i 

(kpleccs  of  eoTonr  snTMbrm:  bat  If  there  is  not  also  perfect  < 


'  .  Av"***  "^  *'"'  spccUtor 

V^^        f  or  drawing  with 


ibordination   of  the  j>arts,  the  picture  will  not  deceive  you  into 

the   Idea  of  reattiy:  *l»ih?  a  rtry  few  lines  or  colours  laid  harmoni- 

Oiuly,  will  make  you  think  yourself  at  the  place.     I  had  tor  some  time 

In   my  rooms  at   Oxford '  a    little   water-colour  drawing   which    I  had 

bought  at  a  modem  exhibition,  for  the  sake  of  its  great  truth  in  repre- 

<f^\>/  senting  colour  in  shadow  against  afternoon  sunlight.      This    was   done 

wonderfully  in  each  case  for  a  large  number  of  separate  objects;  but 

it  was  not  done  harmoniously  over  the  whole  picture.     1  had  by  chance 

placed    beside   it    a   light   pencil   sketch   of  a  sunset   on  the    tower  of 

Cecilia    Metella   by    Richard   Wilson,  in   which    there  n-as  no  efibrt  at 

^^.-  complete   effect    on   any  one    object ;    but    everything   was    absolutely 

>^J|^  harmonious  ui  the  degree  of  its  incompletion.     I  never  looked   at  the 

*^T     i  W^""  ^''*''"    without    feeling    myself    warm,   and   in    Rome ;    but    when    I 

{.a^*^     looked   at   the  other  drawing,   ]    only  felt   myself  in   the  water-colour 

f  ~  /  exhibition,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to  put  it  away. 

^  There    is  another   character  in   lines   for  which  we   have  no   other 

Mj        word  than  harmony,  namely,  jlieir  concurrence  in  direction,  or  at  least 

^    .    in  tendency  to  iome  given  point.     Lirie3~!fi' TrnCTJerspeetive  are  thuT 

'  ■  us,   because    they  «ll    lead    to    some    given    point ;    but    the 

is  much  filler   when,  without  absolutely  leading  to  the  same 

point  or  arising  from  it,  they  yet  show  evidence  of  some  united  ten- 


uency  or 


Thus   the   branches   of  i 


Profeaior.] 


,ew 
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harmonious  in  their  expression  of  common  origin;  but  those  of  an 
oak,  discordant.  The  pahn  tree  therefore  becomes  an  element  of 
beautiful  ornamentation,  and  the  so-called  Greek  honcjrsuckle  orna- 
ment ^  is  merely  an  abstraction  of  such  a  harmony ;  but  the  abstract  form 
of  an  oak  tree  could  never  be  used  as  an  ornament  because  it  is  in- 
harmonious.' 

1  rComnire  Laun  qf  F^wle^  ch.  vL  §  33 ;  aboye,  p.  412.] 

'  [The  MS.  then  continaes : — 

'^  In  considering  what  is  called  harmony  in  colour,  we  are  at  once  liable 
to  great  inaccuracies  of  thought  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  language  or  the 
caralessness  with  which  it  is  used,  ^raogements  of  colour  in  which — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  windows  of  Chartrea  Cath^nd — ^blue  and  yellow  and  red  and 
purple  and  scarlet  and  green  and  white  all  melt  together  into  a  field  of  gold, 
like  a  great  meadow  of  flowers  in  sunset,  are  properly  in  colour  w£ftt  a 
musician  would  call  harmony  in  sound ;  but  a"  (here  the  MS.  breaks  off).] 


END   OF   VOLUME   XV 
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